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A SON OF THE SEA 



" Jem Baker, please, sir." He said it as if he was 
afraid he was going to be beaten for telling his 
name, although he had been asked what it was. He 
stood in front of the big man who had asked him, 
all ready to make a rush off if the man only lifted 
his hand, just as you have seen a town sparrow fly 
if a boy only stooped — ^it was not going to wait until 
that boy had picked up a stone. He vras a queer- 
looking little fellow, who might have been any age 
between ten and fourteen for all one could tcJl— it 
all depended upon whether he was very hungry or 
only feeling just a little so, fen: as far as he could 
remember he had never known what it was to have 
his beUy quite full. 

But perhaps before I go any further I ought 
to give you as much of his history as he himself 
could recollect up to the time of which I am telling 
you, only asking you to remember that it was 
from himself I heard it, and that his account was 
not very dear. As &r as he knew he had never 
had a father or a mother ; his earliest recollections 
were of an old woman who lived in a court in the 
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north end of Liverpool, and who used to go oat 
every day, leaving him in the court and locking the 
door of the one room in which they lived, so that 
he couldn't get in again until she came home. So 
all day long, in the cold or heat, wet or dry, he 
played with the other children like any young wild 
animal, but not finding an}rthing to eat nearly as 
easy as the wild creatures do, although he could, 
and did, eat many funny things that most of us 
would not think could be eaten at all. When 
Granny, as he called her, came back he was always 
waiting dose to the door of the wretched house 
looking out eagerly for her, because he knew that 
she would bring him something to eat, and take 
him up into their room and make a fire. She was 
never imkind to him, never came back reeling and 
tottering and using horrible words as he saw the 
other women doing so often. And although she 
never made a fuss of him or talked to him much, 
he looked upon her as the best person in the world ; 
while a few poor odds and ends in the little room, 
kept very dean and in neat order, seemed to him 
like the furniture of a palace. For young as he was, 
he felt rather than knew that his lot was far better 
and happier than that of most of his play-fellows, 
and knew too that it was through no faxdt of 
Granny's that he spent so many hours in the streets. 
One thing more, although the talk of everybody 
around him all day was full of evil, he never heard 
Graimy talk like it— indeed she talked very little 
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at any time — and so, although he knew the mean- 
ing of bad language, the using of it never got to 
be a habit with him. 

Then there came a time when Granny, whose 
steps had been getting slower and more uncertain 
for some time, did not get up one morning and 
go to wherever it was she worked as usual. And 
when Jenuny came fearftilly to her from his little 
mattress on the floor in the comer of the room 
and asked her what was the matter she said nothing, 
but drew his face down to hers and gave him a 
kiss, a thing which she hardly ever did. He was 
quite frightened, for he saw tears running down 
her face. But he kept quiet, for there was some- 
thing about her that made him so. And presently 
he felt her hand grow very cold. He whispered 
'* Granny, Granny," but there was no answer. He 
waited a little while and called again, louder this 
time, for fear was taking firm hold of him. And 
then suddenly he saw an awful change in her face, 
and screamed aloud. People came and filled the 
room, talking and bustling about. They asked 
him many questions, but his answers did not seem 
to satisfy them. In some way he found himself 
out in the street, and understood that where he was 
now was all the home he had. 

I think that he must have forgotten something 
here, because it does not seem likely that he would 
have been quite ignorant of the way in which the 
body of his Granny was taken aMray, and what 
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became of her few bits of furniture. Yet I can 
only go by what he said, which was that from the 
time he was hustled out of the room until he found 
himself entirely his own master all was like a very 
jumbled-up dream. Now in those days little un- 
owned children didn't matter to anybody except 
when, as often happened, they got in the way or 
were caught stealing. And so Jemmy slipped 
quite easily into the position of a street Arab, and 
had to use all the strange bits of experience that 
he had gained in the streets through the long days 
while his Granny was away at work. He had long 
ago learned to look upon a policeman as the one 
bogey to be afraid of, and knew all the many ways 
to dodge the terrible big men in blue who snapped 
up little boys and took them away to some dread- 
ful unknown place called prison. He knew too all 
the hiding-places about the docks where one could 
creep in and sleep at night, and all the likeliest 
spots where to look for something to eat. And 
so he lived much as the sparrows do, but not 
quite so easily, since his wants were much greater 
than theirs; and although he had many narrow 
escapes, by some strange good fortune, as he 
thought it, he was never caught by one of his 
many enemies, the policemen. 

This, though a very scanty account of his career, 
is all I know of it until the time when my stoiy 
opens. He had been prowling around the Salt- 
house Dock in his usual seardi for something to 
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eat, dodging on board the ships and peering into 
their gallej^, when he suddenly caught sight of a 
big crust l3dng on the coal-locker in the galley of 
a barque, and grabbing it was making off. But 
he ran into the arms of a big man dressed in blue 
doth with a cheese-cutter cap on, who held him 
and said, " Hello, young man, where are you going 
in such a hurry, and what's your name ? " 

Jemmy answered the easiest question first, and 
stood as I have said, only anxious to get away. 
For although he had grown into the habit of con- 
sidering himself " lucky ** because he had met a 
lot of kind people during his Arab life, he had also 
learned to be very cautious — just like a wild 
animal, whose only prospect of escaping death is 
to keep a way of escape open, to watch with keenest 
intelligence every move made by a possible enemy, 
and at the same time to keep every weapon that 
Nature has provided it with ready for use at any 
moment. 

But if Jenuny had only known it, he was in the 
presence of a man whose heart was just running 
over with kindness. Rough and burly as he looked 
outside, he was full of goodness and anxiety to 
make other people happy. Perhaps it was because 
he had himself been a poor homeless boy in the 
streets of London, and although now, by his own 
unhelped efforts, he had become mate of a big 
vessel, he had not lost any of his love for the poor 
boys who were now what he had been. And so 
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his next question pat Jemmy entirely at his ease. 
He said in a funny, choking kind of a voice, '*I 
s'pose you are pretty hungry, ain*t you ? " Jemmy 
was going to tell a lie and say that he hadn't tasted 
an}rthing for a couple of days, but another quick 
look at the big sailor's face prevented him, and 
he answered, " I did have somefui' feat 3ms'day, 
sir, but Pm orful hungry now." "Poor little 
man," said the sailor, "I should think you was, 
what with this bitter wind (it was in November) 
and them rags. Never mind, come along with me 
and have some breakfast." With that he turned 
and went towards the gangway leading on to the 
wharf. Jemmy following at his heels like a dog. 
But as soon as they got ashore Mr. Bumey slackened 
his pace for Jemmy to come up with him, and began 
talking to the boy in boy fashion, sa3dng many 
things which Jemmy understood, because they be- 
longed to his everyday experience. And so the 
time passed rapidly until they stood at the door 
of Mr. Bumey's boarding-house, where for the first 
time since their meeting Mr. Bumey laid his hand 
upon Jemmy's shoulder, in case at the last moment 
he should get alarmed and run away. But I don't 
think he need have been afraid. My experience 
is that boys, though very shy, I won't say timid, 
always know who they can trust and talk to, and 
when they do give ttieir confidence to anybody, 
they give it altogether. 
So this queer pair went to Mr. Bumey's snug 
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littk sitting-nxHn, where there was a bright fire 
bumJng and a neat breakfast-table laid with the 
shining things on it winking at the blaze. Bidding 
Jenuny sit down near the fire Mr. Bumey rang 
the bell, which was answered almost before the 
ringing had ceased by a pretty, bright-faced servant. 
And as she opened the door there came in with 
her a perfectly maddening smell of frying bacon 
and cofifee, which made Jemmy feel quite faint and 
sick with longing. *' Breakfast, Jenny, please," 
said Mr. Bumey, *'and bring another plate and 
knife and fork for my yoimg friend here." " All 
right, sir," repUed Jenny, shooting a glance at 
Jemmy and whisking out of the room. She was 
no sooner gone than Mr. Bumey said, ''Jemmy, 
this mucky morning has made my hands dirty, an' 
I'm going to wash 'em. Won't you come and 
have a rinse too ? " And Jemmy, giving a look at 
his grimy little paws, said, ''Thankee, sir," and 
followed his host into the next room, where there 
were all things ready for a wash. It was the first 
wash Jemmy had been able to indulge in for 
months, a real wash with soap and towel that is, 
and as he had early learned how good and pleasant 
a thing it is to keep dean, it had been the hardest 
to bear in his Arab life, that washing was so hard 
to get at. Even a swim in the muddy river was 
a stolen and dangerous pleasure, and then, you 
know, he couldn't get the dirt off. So now he 
forgot his hunger even in the eagemess to get 
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dean, and Mr. Bumey, watching him out of the 
comer of one eye, was delighted. At last the 
puffing and splashing and scrubbing with the rough 
towel was over, and it was a bright and ruddy-faced 
Jemmy that followed his entertainer in to breakfast. 

I should like to describe that meal if I could, 
how Jemmy's awkward efforts to handle the unusual 
knife and fork were helped by the cheery, good- 
humoured remarks of Mr. Bumey, until, feeling 
quite at his ease. Jemmy demolished the savoury 
bacon and fried eggs and crisp new roUs and drank 
the fragrant cofiee as if his small stomach had 
no limit to its storage capacity. Mr. Bumey en- 
couraged him, until, with a long-drawn sigh of 
contentment, he said, ^' I've had enough, thankee 
sir. I think I've ate more than I ever done in my 
life before at one time." "All right. Jemmy," 
responded his host ; " now then, pull up your chair 
to the fire an' let's have a yam." 

For the next hour Jemmy, lured on by the artful 
questioning of the sailor, told his simple story, never 
noticing how hard it was for the listener to keep 
back the tears. And when he had finished Mr. 
Bumey said, "That's all right then. Jemmy, so 
far. Now would you like to go to sea along with 
me ? " " Ah, wouldn't I just," answered Jemmy; 
" why, I've tried to hide away ever so many times ^ 
in ships what was goin' away, but they always hiked 
me out, an' sometimes I had a jolly good lickin' too. 
But if you'd only take me, sir, I'd do all I could— 
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I would really, sir.'* And the eagerness in the 
boy's face was pitiful to see. He was evidently 
quite out of conceit with the life of the streets. 
" Very weU, my boy," said Mr. Bumey, " I'U take 
you ; but I want you to promise me that you won't 
tell lies, you won't steal, and you will be dean. 
An3rthing you don't know, ask me and I'll tell you. 
And if you'll only trust me, I'll do all I can to make 
a man of you." " I promise yer, sir; I really will 
do all you want me as far as I can, if you'll only 
take me away." "" All right, that's a bargain, my 
boy, an' now come along and get rigged up in 
something ship-shape. I can't see you in those 
horrible rags any longer." Jemmy made no reply, 
but jumped up ready to follow. 

Now while the process of fitting Jemmy out was 
going on, let me just explain why Mr. Bumey was 
doing this. There are some people whose hearts 
are naturally full of love and generosity. It does 
not matter if in their young and almost helpless 
dsiys they had to fight their way alone, suffering 
such hardships as prove how tough a boy or girl 
can be ; when they grow up, if ever they are able, 
they fed so deeply for those that are, as they were, 
fighting for dear life, that they are full of eager- 
ness to do whatever they can to hdp those hdpless 
ones. I have already said that Mr. Bumey had 
been a homdess boy in much the same case as 
Jemmy, and so it will be easy to understand how 
glad he was of this opportunity to give vent to 
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his desires to do something for somebody. Jemmy 
was forttmate of course for having been in the way 
just at the right time. But I suppose it had all 
been arranged for by that wonderful Power which 
controls aU our actions. Moreover, Mr. Biuney 
was a homeless, friendless man. So far he had 
never been able to stay ashore long enough to make 
friends ; and as for a home, although he longed for 
one with all his big warm heart, he seemed no 
nearer to finding some one spot that he could look 
forward to returning to from his long wanderings 
about the world. Also, he very much wanted some 
one to love and work for, being entirely unselfish ; 
but here again, although he had often tried to find 
such a person, he had been grievously deceived 
and disappointed. Tet these sad experiences of 
his had not made him sour and bitter, he still hoped, 
and when Jemmy fell in his way, he let his heart 
go out to the small fellow as freely as if he had 
never been deceived before. So while the man in 
the shop to which Mr. Bumey had taken the boy 
was busy producing the dothes which he was being 
asked for, his customer's mind was also busy with 
plans for Jemmy's future. Jenmiy of course could 
think of nothing but the delightful present time. 
Every fresh piece of dothing looked so good and 
comfortable, and the shopkeeper was so polite» 
that the whole thing was more like some beautiful 
dream, from which Jemmy was half afraid he 
would presently wake up and find himself shiver- 
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ing and hungry in an oat-of-the-way comer of 
some gloomy alley between the big warehouses. 

At last Bfr. Bumey appeared satisfied with his 
purchases, and ordering the shopkeeper to make 
oue parcel of the things necessary to dress Jemmy 
completely from cap to boots, he paid the bill out 
of what seemed to Jemmy's wide-open eyes a big 
purse full of sovereigns, and told the man to send 
the rest of the clothes to his lodgings. Then he 
said, **Now, Jemmy, we'll get along to the baths 
and you shall say good-bye to those nasty old rags 
of yours for ever, I hope. Come along, young man ; 
in half-an-hour you'll hardly know yourself." So 
they departed, and the shopkeeper stood looking 
after them with a curious smile upon his face as 
if he could hardly understand the business, but 
was very well satisfied with his share of it at any 
rate. 

Half-an-hour afterwards it would have puzzled 
any one to have recognised in the trim, smart 
little lad who marched so proudly along by Mr. 
Bumey's side the miserable waif of so short a time 
before. And Mr. Bumey's glances down at his 
newly-found friend were full of satis&ctiou as they 
threaded their way down to where the ship of 
which Mr. Bumey was mate was lying in the Wap- 
ping Dock awaiting her cargo. The mate purposely 
led Jemmy along the quas^side in the direction 
that brought them in view of the ship head on, 
and as she appeared towering up from the dirty 
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water of the dock, her beautiful white figure-head, 
with its outstretched arm pointing out to sea, the 
mate with pardonable pride in her appearance 
said, *' There's the Rosamund, Jemmy; what do 
you think of her ? " Now Jemmy having so long 
prowled about the docks was very familiar of course 
with the appearance of all kinds of ships, from the 
dirty little schooner no bigger than a barge to the 
mighty steamships as long as a street and as high 
as a big house. But his mind had always been 
busy with other things than admiration of ships, 
and besides, he had always been obliged to keep a 
bright look-out for policemen on the alert for small 
thieves of his type. So that really he came to 
the consideration of the Rosamund quite as fresh 
as if he had never seen a ship before. And being 
a very smart little boy also, he was well aware 
that ans^thing he might say in praise of the vessel 
would please his new-found friend. 

So, after pausing for a moment to look critically 
at the vessel, he turned to the mate and said, " I 
think she's just beautiful, sir, an' what a lovely 
lady that is for a figure-head." '' I am glad she 
meets your approval. Jemmy," replied Mr. Bumey, 
*^ for you'll make her your home for a long time I 
hope, and you may get to be as proud as I am of 
her. And I can tell you that she's as good as she's 
beautiful — some of these handsome clippers are 
anything but that. They look pretty enough 
moored to a dock wall or at anchor in a quiet 
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harbour, but in a gale of wind forereadiing or hove- 
to, they're as ugly in their behaviour as they are 
pretty in their lines. But never mind that now; 
well get aboard and have a look around." 
Obediently following his guide, Jemmy dimbed the 
gangway, and smart as Mr. Bumey's movements 
were, he was alongside of that gentleman almost 
as soon as his feet touched the deck. 

All was quiet on board, for she had not yet 
begun to receive her outward cargo, and con- 
sequently her decks were almost as trim and tidy 
as if she were at sea, in striking contrast to the 
usual condition of ships in dock. An old, old man, 
bent and withered and burnt ahnost black by 
tropical suns, came hobbling to meet them. He 
saluted the mate, who said, "" Good-morning, watch- 
man ; nothing to report, I suppose ? " " Nothing, 
sir," answered the ancient mariner; **only a few 
letters for the captain, and some papers which I've 
laid on the cabin table." 

" Very good," said Mr. Bumey. " Come, Jemmy, 
we'll go below." 



CHAPTER II 

I FANCY I can hear a young reader saying rather 
angrily, " Where are ttie adventures ? I want Jemmy 
to have some adventures.*' All right, my little 
friend, I'll endeavour to satisfy you, but you'll have 
to be patient. I can answer for Jemmy himself that 
the whole time since his meeting Mr. Bumey seemed 
like one series of adventures, and only for the fact 
that his mode of life had made him* almost as 
reserved as a Red Indian, he would long ago have 
had to kick and scream vnih delight. And now 
when he found himself in the cabin of a ship, in 
a place which to his eyes seemed like a palace, he 
had harder work still to keep from rushing off and 
exploring every nook and comer of the m)rsterious 
saloon. This I think must have been felt by the 
mate, who after glancing at the papers on the table 
said, " I find I've got some writing to do, Jemmy, 
so you can amuse yourself by having a look round 
the ship. I don't believe you'll get into mischief." 

Muttering "" Thank you, sir," Jemmy snatched 
his cap and darted off. But his survey of the 
cabin did not last long. Nearly eveiy door that 
he tried to open was locked, and. as he did not 
like to disturb the mate by asking questions, he 
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crept softly on deck. Here he found matter 
enough, he felt, to interest him for a week, for 
although he had so often been on board ship before, 
he had never had the time and opportunity, or 
indeed the inclination, to take much notice of her. 
You see, he had always been looking for food, and 
also looking out for some enemy who would chase 
him off the ship and very likely give him a good 
cuff into the bargain. Now he was a privileged, 
leisured individual, who already felt a sense of 
ownership of the vessel, felt at any rate that every- 
thing about her was qf consequence to him as his 
future home. He soon found the old watchman, 
who instead of being gnunpy and reserved as 
some men are with boys, opened out to the bright 
lad and talked to him in a way that boys always 
appreciate, that is, on equal terms, or as if the boy 
were his own age. To Jemmy's incessant question- 
ing the old man returned full replies, too full in 
f^ct for Jemmy to understand, especially as the 
old sailor's language was entirely nautical. Still, 
Jemmy was glad he didn't stop to explain, but went 
straight on as if he knew the boy understood every 
word. The strange pair were so pleased with eadi 
other that although it was nearly two hours before 
Mr. Bumey came up and called his young friend, 
the time seined only a few minutes long, and Jenuny 
felt almost grieved at having to part from the old 
watchman so soon. 
But then, under the guidance of the mate, Jemmy 
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was taken all over fhe ship, and the general outline 
of his duties was explained to him, the principal 
thing, however, which was made dear to him being 
that he should always do everything he was told 
with eagerness and earnestness, as if he knew that 
upon his doing it well and quickly depended the 
safety of the ship. Never to skulk however un- 
pleasant the work, or to funk however dangerous 
the duty seemed to be. To give no impudence to 
anybody, to be perfectly honest and truthful, and 
to be just as afraid of doing wrong as the natural 
boy is of doing right. All of which sounds like 
goody-goody preaching, but is not, for by such 
straightforward ways alone do boys become fine, 
strong, brave men. 

Jemmy listened respectfully enough, feeling sure 
that all these directions were simple and easy to 
be followed, feeling too that the life he was about 
to enter upon would be one so exactly suited to 
him, that it would be a daily pleasure to keep out 
of mischief and to do what he was told. We have 
all felt like that sometimes, and we have usually 
learnt that the rig^t way was never the easy one 
to follow. 

However, not to weary my young friends, I pass 
quickly on to the time when, after what seemed 
the most wonderful experience possible of moving 
about doing all sorts of strange tasks and watch- 
ing meanwhile the loading of the ship, the embark- 
ing of the stores and the rigging work overhead 
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to fit the Rosamund for sea, the day arrived when 
the ship's company were mustered at the shipping 
office to sign the articles for a vo3^age not to 
exceed three years to any part of the globe they 
might be called upon to visit. Captain Vincent, 
a stout, quiet man, had taken but little notice of 
Jemmy, having been quite satisfied with Mr. 
Bumey's recommendation of him. And who 
prouder than that youngster could you find when he 
was called to sign the articles and informed that 
his wages would be twenty shiltings per month. 
He gazed curiously around upon the rough-looking 
men who composed the crew, and wondered what 
their company would be like ; but there, his whole 
life these days was full of wonder, and he stood 
waiting for orders what to do next, until the mate 
came to him and asked him whether he would like 
the rest of the day to go and say good-bye to any 
acquaintances or friends that he might have in 
Liverpool. Without a sigh or a pang of loneliness 
he answered truthfully that he had no one at all 
to think of, that as far as he knew the only friend 
he had in the world was Mr. Bumey, and that he 
was ready to go where he was bidden, and do just 
what he was told. 

I know that he will appear to most people aa 
being unnaturally good and obedient, too docile, 
in fact, to have much sympathy with, but it must 
be remembered that he had felt the full bitterness 
of being master of himself at so early an age, and 

B 
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the novelty of being under some one's directicni and 
guidance had not yet had time to wear off. Be- 
sides, he had been both kindly and wisely treated. 
If any cruelty or capridousness had been shown 
him» I have no doubt that he would have taken 
an early opportunity of returning to freedom and 
rags. But he had no desire to do so, and that was 
entirely due to the plain and sensible kindness of 
the man who had rescued him from the life of 
misery he had been leading, 

So with a smile Mr. Bumey dismissed him to the 
ship, and told him to make himself comfortable on 
board. He immediately ran off and soon reached 
the ship, where he sought out the old watchman, 
and busied himself under that worthy's direction in 
cleaning up the decks. While so doing he had his 
first adventure. A well-dressed young man, evi- 
dently tipsy, was coming up the gangway, and when 
just about to step on board he missed his footing 
and fell between the ship's side and the dock wall 
into the water with a tremendous splash. For one 
brief moment Jemmy stood breathless, motionless. 
Then with a spring like a cat he reached the side, 
and grabbing a coil of rope, hurled it overboard. 
It fell where the unlucky visitor was clutching 
frantically at the smooth side of the ship, fell in 
coils all over him, and in an instant he had got a 
grip of safety, for the upper end of the rope was 
well secured. Help was near at hand, a bowline 
was quickly made and lowered, and the young man, 
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quite sobered by his fall and wetting, put the noose 
over his head, and was soon hauled on board. Much 
advice was given him as to what he should do by 
the men who had gathered from the surrounding 
warehouses, but he with hardly a word hastened 
away. Jemmy stood panting with excitement, and 
conscious that he had done a good thing, which 
was its own reward, for nobody else had noticed it. 
Thenceforward until the ship was ready to sail 
for Honolulu Jemmy's hours flew pleasantly by. 
He found plenty to do, and got into no scrapes. On 
the second day after signing the articles the Rosa-- 
mund was to leave, and the crew had dribbled on 
board, most of them the worse for drink. With a 
sense of utter strangeness upon him Jemmy heard 
the orders flying, did his best to obey, and silently 
wondered at the change in his friend and protector, 
the mate. That gentleman seemed altered entirely 
into a stem taskmaster who was steadfastly angiy 
with the men, and no wonder, for much work was 
to be done in getting the ship away. All seemed 
dreadfully compUcated to Jemmy, and the more so 
that none of the men seemed to know what they 
were doing unless the mate and the second mate 
were behind them to direct them. But presently 
out of all the disorder and noise Jemmv saw that 
a definite purpose was being carriea out; the big 
vessel's bow pointed out into the river, a large 
double-funnelled tug-boat, which was attached to 
her by a great rope, steamed ahead, and feeling 
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the strain the Rosamund obeyed, leaving the grim 
warehouses fading away behind her. She was fairly 
outward boimd. 

There was no stoppage of work though, for al- 
though Jemmy could not know it, in a very short 
time the vessel would be out in the stormy Irish 
Sea, the friendly tug would be leaving her, and she 
would have to fight her own way. And all that 
fight had to be made ready for, the jibboom rigged 
out, and the decks cleared up, so that the ropes by 
means of which all the sails are worked were made 
ready for running. However, I am not going to 
weary you with the description of all that work, 
winch appeared to Jemmy like one long, confused 
scramble, the very language used being quite strange 
to him. Now and then he got a glimpse over the 
side of other vessels apparently flying by — ^small 
grimy schooners, giant ocean steamers, tall, grace- 
fully-masted sailing ships — ^and everything com- 
bined to give him a splendid feeling that now indeed 
he was fairly launched upon an adventurous career. 

Gradually as the ship slid past the various light- 
ships and buoys, and exchanged the turbid waters 
of the busy river for the dear green of the sea, the 
disorder aloft and about the decks began to melt 
into order, and even to Jemmy's eyes things looked 
more ship-shape. But there was another change too 
which threatened at first to spoil his enjo3mient — 
the wind grew stronger, the waves began to rise, 
and the vessel to pitch most alarmingly, for she 
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was being dragged by one of the most powerful of 
the Liverpool tugs right in the teeth of the rising 
gale and sea. Fortunately for the boy's comfort he 
¥^as one of those favoured persons who are never 
sea-sick, so that misery was mercifully spared him. 
It is only very cruel or very foolish persons who 
make a mock of sea-sickness, for it is an affliction 
that no one need be ashamed of. Yet I have seen 
in the bad old days poor lads made to work, beaten 
and brutally taimted as well, as if their being sea- 
sick was the sign of their being unfit for a rough 
life of adventure, as if , in short, they were poor 
mollycoddles. Never forget that the great Admiral 
Nelson suffered from searsickness every voyage, and 
yet achieved his great position in spite of so 
miserable an ailment. 

But Jemmy began to fed cold and hungry and 
weary, for he really had been hard at work all day. 
So he knew had others, and therefore felt he had no 
right to expect relief until a rest-time for somebody 
should come, for of course he did not then know 
that until the vessel's arrival in her next port one- 
half of the crew would always be on duty. The 
ship at sea must be continually looked after, so 
while one watch sleeps, the other watch works. 
And this division of the crew into two watches now 
took place, rousing Jemmy's flagging interest afresh. 
Everybody was called aft, and the mate began by 
picking a man, the second mate picked another, 
and so on until only Jemmy was left^ and the 
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mate beckoned to him to join the port or mate's 
watch. 

Then another hand was sent to the wheel, and 
both watches went into the forecastle, or below as 
it is called, for a meal and a smoke, while Jemmy 
was called by the mate and introduced to the man 
who did the double work of cook and steward, as 
being at his service for such extra duties in the 
cabin as would justify his living there. For, as 
Mr. Bumey said, ** I don't want to make a steward 
or cook of you, but it won't hurt you to know how 
everything is done on board ship ; it's the all-roimd 
man that is worth most, both to himself and other 
people." So Jemmy was sent below into the cabin 
by the steward, who showed him how to lay the 
doth and to wait at table, promising to be very 
good to him if he would only show himself willing 
and do whatever he was told. 

Jemmy felt that this was a fine change from 
the deck, where the keen wind and driving spray 
were searching him apparently for any little warmth 
he might have left. And since he had no romantic 
ideas of a sea-life, only thought of it as a means 
whereby food and clothes could be obtained, he 
felt rather surprised that the mate, who had hitherto 
been so kind to him, should deUberately tell him 
that he did not want him to take up what was 
evidently the most comfortable side of the pro- 
fession of seafarer. And forgetting his himger and 
weariness he went to work on his duties with great 
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goodwQl, 90 that when the steward left him to 
dean knives and polish glasses he felt quite im- 
portanty and refrained from helping himself to such 
trifles as a spoonful of condensed milk, a fragment 
of cabin biscuit, or a crumb of cheese, tempting 
to his craving appetite as these morsels were. 

But Jemmy was to learn that sea-life was full 
of surprises, especially in a sailing ship, and that 
only the sailor who is ready for anj^hing from 
mutiny to shipwreck can be considered to have 
learned his profession rightly. He had only just 
got nicely warm again, and begun to object to the 
stuffiness of the cuddy as being too highly flavoured 
with bilge water for his as yet unseasoned taste, 
when he heard loud shoutings above his head, felt 
a curious change in the motion of the ship, and 
unable to restrain his curiosity, ran up the com- 
panion way to see for himself what was happening. 
At first he thought he must be mistaken, for he 
saw no one except the hefansman and the skipper 
standing by him with a speaking-trumpet, then 
scuttling forward, he found that all the rest of the 
crew were busy hoisting sail, while the ship was 
Ijnng helplessly tumbling about in the trough of 
an ugly, confused sea. And then to his great 
astonishment he saw in the twilight the mysterious 
shape of a huge steamer, as he thought her, tossing 
about alongside, so dose indeed that at times she 
looked as if she would tumble on board. What 
she was after or what had happened he did not 
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know ; there was no one to ask, and his curiosity 
burned like fire. But he knew it v^as something 
very important, perhaps shipwreck, that one 
catastrophe which is, I think, always present in the 
minds of boys when they first go to sea. Probably 
if he had known then he would have wondered 
why all the fuss was being made, being quite un- 
able to understand the importance of the matter. 

The vessel was just rounding the dangerous 
Skerries at the north-west point of Anglesey, and 
the wind was blowing almost dead on shore. Just 
at this dangerous point the rope which is called 
the tow-line or hawser, by which the tug was drag- 
ging the Rosamund along, " carried away," broke, 
and the helpless vessel, without any sails set, was 
drifting sideways on to the rocks. Now every- 
thing depended upon the skiU and smartness of the 
crew, for there was another hawser on board and 
one also in the tug, only the passing of these ropes 
from one ship to the other in a heavy sea is always 
a great task, even with the freshest men and day- 
light. But night was coming on ; the men were not 
only weary, but sick from their long spree ashore, 
and it now rested entirely with the power of the 
officers to urge the poor men on to another 
tremendous task whether the voyage of the Rosa- 
mund should proceed any farther or no. Happily 
all this was hidden from Jenuny, who only felt 
that something was going on which was strange 
and unusual. But even then he was spared further 
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speculation in the matter, for the steward going 
aft upon some errand caught sight of him, and with 
a grufi warning to him against skulking led him 
aft to his present place of duty by the ear; so 
that the great toil of getting the two vessels *' tied 
together" again was not witnessed by him, nor 
did he ever know how narrow was the Rosamund^s 
escape from being dashed to pieces on that terrible 
lee-shore. Now having done all that he could 
find to be done he sat down in the little stuffy 
pantry to await the officers* pleasure for coming 
below for their meal, and in less than a minute 
was feist asleep, all his novel surroundings entirely 
forgotten. 

He was awakened rudely enough by the steward 
boxing his ears and scolding him for going to sleep. 
Hardly knowing what he was doing he managed 
to fetch the food and wait at table, both the captain 
and Mr. Bumey making every allowance for his 
inexperience and weariness. And as soon as the 
meal was over and the table cleared he felt that he 
would gladly have bartered the supper he had felt 
so badly in want of for permission to fall down 
just where he was and sleep. . But that could not 
be. He was obliged to wash up and put every- 
thing away — ^no leaving dirty crockery-ware about 
on board ship — ^and then the steward grudgingly told 
him he might turn in and think himself very lucky 
he hadn't to go and keep watch. This though 
harsh-sounding was less than the truth as to what 
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used to be the portioa of poor boys who went to 
sea like this. Thank God those da)^ are long past, 
and boys are treated as they should be, remember- 
ing that they are young and have to learn not 
only to do their work, but to endure, to bear the 
hardships their elders are used to. 

So Jenuny tumbled into his darksome bunk with- 
out any attempt at undressing and was instantly 
perfectly happy, knowing and caring nothing of 
what was going on above and around him. Even 
the curious creaking of the vessel's timbers^ and 
many strange noises among the piled masses of her 
cajrgp, the sulky murmur of the sea outside as if 
disappointed at not being able to get in, and the 
complaining cry of the wind overhead, had only 
the eflfect of sinking him deeper into the land of 
dreams. Happy, thrice happy, and all the more so 
because he did not know how happy he was, Jenuny 
slept on, while just overhead the dark, bitter, and 
stormy night presented all kinds of terrors to the 
mariners. But it is just this dose contact with 
great and terrible things that breeds men, that 
brings the character and power in the struggle to 
overcome. Unfortunately the poor men who were 
ccnnpelled by their duties to face that stem night 
were feeling desperately unhappy, because they had 
not yet learned after their many lessons that it was 
a foolish way of spending their well-earned hoUday 
ashore to get drunk and keep so. And they were 
now sofiering not so much from cold and disoom- 
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fort and the presence of danger, as from the miser- 
able state of their bodies owing to their long ** spree/' 
as they called it, ashore. 

Yet all unknown to them they were steadily 
being cured. The beautiful freshness of the sea, 
the heavy exertion, the necessity to keep going and 
forget their miseries in hard work, were making up 
their bundles of health again, and Jemmy, lucky 
boy, was sleeping through it all as serenely as if 
he had been a king's son in a palace bed. None of 
the struggles of that first night at sea meant any- 
thing to him, protected as he was by the friend who 
had certainly done his best to make the little chap's 
introduction to sea-life as pleasant as possible. 

Jemmy was roughly awakened by the steward 
before dayUght, and at first felt the desire to jump 
up and run away, because he thought he had 
been suddenly found by a policeman in one of his 
dock lairs. But in a moment the queer movement 
of the ship and the funny smell of the cabin re- 
minded him of his position, and he struggled out of 
his bunk as quickly as possible, ready to do his 
best to obey. "Make haste and get Mr. Jones's 
cofiee, and then start and scrub the cabin out," 
growled the steward. " Think you're goin' to sleep 
all night and all day I suppose, but you're wrong. 
I'm goin* t'eddicate you, d'ye mind." Now Jemmy 
was already far too well '' eddicated " in that special 
way hinted at by the steward to answer back, 
however great the temptation, so he made haste to 
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shake off dull sloth as soon as ever he could and 
obey orders. But when he reached the deck he 
almost forgot what he was there for in delight and 
wonder at the scene about and around him. The 
sun was just rising, and in that quarter of the sky 
there were many dear spaces between the mighty 
masses of doud. Through these, as if they were 
openings in heaven, poured forth floods of glowing 
colour — gold, and crimson, and green, changing 
and mdting one into the other, and tinting all the 
douds around. But a deep fiery red was behind 
all, and this made as it were a wide road of blood 
across the heaving waves, reaching right to the ship. 
On the starboard quarter was a wonderful vessel 
under a veritable mountain of snowy sail, the 2000 
ton hull hardly visible beneath it. This beautiful 
vision made him turn his eyes upward to his own 
ship, where to his amazement he found also an 
enormous spread of white sail, for the Rosamund 
was now under all canvas in spite of the threaten- 
ing appearance of the weather. The careful captain 
was anxious to take advantage of a favourable 
direction of the wind to get out of these narrow, 
danger-crowded waters, and willing to take the in- 
evitable risk in doing so. 

Jemmy had only been about a minute taking in 
all this, but a shout from the steward at the galley 
door startled him into sudden activity, and he ran 
forward at his best speed to obey. But as he did 
so he caught sight of s(»nething huge and dark on 
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the lee side, just under the foot of the mainsail, 
which comes low down to the rail, saw too the 
watch on deck cosily dnstered at the door of their 
den drinking coffee and smoking, saw as he came 
to the galley door the steward reach for the coffee- 
pot, and then all was swallowed up in one awful 
crash* 



CHAPTER III 

I HAVE often thought that people who read about 
terrible accidents, if they have feeling hearts, suffer 
as much as those who are the victims of such 
calamities do at the first moment or two ; because 
I have been in some, and my experience is that all 
my sensations have been numbed by the sudden 
shock. I have felt no pain and no fear. And this 
knowledge has helped me not to be afraid of meet- 
ing with another trouble of the same kind. I be- 
lieve that many youngsters of quick imagination 
left alone in the dark suffer more acutely than ever 
they do in after years as sailors and soldiers^ having 
really learned what fear is. Therefore^ though you 
may shudder for Jemmy, just think for a moment 
how suddenly this calamity had come upon him 
while I am trying to tell you what it was. 

A huge steamship of the lowest type that carries 
cargo only, was steering right across the path of 
the Rosamund. Of course she had very few men 
to handle her, and the officer who should have 
been on the bridge looking out was in the paint- 
locker mixing paint. He thought that the man 
on the look-out would tell him if they were coming 
near a ship, but the look-out man thought that the 
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officer was sitting down behind the '* dodger'* or 
canvas screen on the bridge. And as it was broad 
daylight, the watchman slipped down below to 
fill his pipe. There he fell in with the only man 
on watch besides the helmsman in the wheel-house, 
and got into a whispered discussion which did not 
matter. The helmsman could not see out of the 
windows, which were all encrusted with salt^ and did 
not care anyhow, as he was steering by the compass 
only. 

On board the Rosamund I have told 3rou what 
everybody was doing except the second mate. He 
was asleep. Of course it was very bad of him, but 
he had walked until he could walk no longer, and 
the moment that he sat down he fell fast asleep, 
because he was worn out— only three hours out 
of the last twenty-fom: to rest, and he was 3^ung. 
I have been like that many a time. The conse- 
quence of all this was that the Mamtnoth struck the 
Rosamund in the middle with that naked steel stem 
thirty feet high and ten thousand tons* weight 
coming at nine miles an horn: behind it, and sheared 
her furious way through crashing timbers and 
falling masts like some raging monster bent only 
upon destruction. Jemmy stood as if turned to 
stone, looking at the oncoming of the destroyer, 
but unable to move. Then as the sea foamed up 
into the wide gap opened through the Rosamund's 
side he turned to flee, anjrwhere, blindly, but with- 
out any feeling like hope. And immediately he was 
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swallowed up in the roaring turmoil of water as a 
chip goes down in the whirling of a mill-dam, and 
all sense departed from him. 

" Jemmy, Jemmy ; rouse up, lad ; pull yourself 
together, we're all right." These words came as 
if whispered veiy clearly through a long, long 
tunnel and reached Jemmy's sense of hearing. He 
opened his eyes, and saw the face of his good friend 
Mr. Bumey bending over him, saw too that they 
were alone in the midst of a wide expanse of tossing 
waves, kept above them by some support which 
was more to be felt than seen. And the poor lad 
then b^an to fed as if all his body was one bruise. 
As he became fuUy conscious the pain increased, 
until his 3^ung heart, plucky as it was, broke down, 
and he b^an to cry pitifully, miserably, but quietly, 
as if to himself. This was more than Mr. Bumey 
could bear, and he said chokingly, ** Don't, Jemmy ; 
dear lad, don't cry, I can't bear it. I know your 
small body finds it hard to bear, but crying won't 
ease you one bit. Cheer up, you're quite safe as 
yet." And Jemmy actually did manage to pull 
himself together and even smile wanly in the mate's 
face as he said in little more than a whisper, ** This 
is an adventure, isn't it, sir ? I suppose you've 
often been like this afore, sir, haven't you ? " " No, 
Jemmy," answered the mate wearily, ** hardly like 
this. My life has been very simple and free from 
accidents so far, that is up till now, so that I'm 
as new to this as you are. Never mind, we'll pull 
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thiongh it somehow, please Godl Let me shift 
you a bit and try if we can't be a little less 
cramped. And then if the sea will only go down 
a bit, we may get a little warmth into our soaked 
bodies." 

So saying, the mate, balancing himself very care- 
fully, loosened the lashings with which he had 
bound himself and Jemmy to what now showed 
itself as a wooden pig-pen, a great square box 
thing with iron bars in front. It was lying in the 
water half sunken with the front uppermost, and 
the man and boy were lashed to the bars securely. 
As the Rosamund was going down the mate rush- 
ing forward had cut adrift the pen from its lashings, 
and snatching Jemmy in one arm had grabbed the 
bars with the other, holding them in a clutch that 
almost tore his arm from its socket in the terrible 
whirl of the sea as the ship sank from beneath 
their feet. It was fortunate for both that Mr. 
Bumey was in the habit of always carrying a pocket- 
ful of small lines of various kinds, spunyam, mar- 
line, housline, as it is called on board ship, and as 
soon as the turmoil around had ceased and the 
frail support upon which they floated was a bit 
quieter, he managed to get this out and make the 
boy and himself secure. Then he tried to revive 
the lad, who looked as if the sudden shock had 
killed him, so limp and pale was he. And when 
at last Jemmy opened his eyes and spoke, the 
mate felt as glad as if they were rescued. 

O 
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But soon he realised how dangerous was their 
position. They lay so low in the water, that they 
were not easily to be seen by any passing ship; 
and besides, although they were right in the track 
of outward bound vessels, about midway between 
the Land's End and Cape Gear, the space is so 
great, and the vessels are so few, that it seemed 
as if their chances of being seen were very smalL 
He knew too that although it was not yet noon, 
the time before dark was very short, and in their 
exposed position it seemed impossible that they 
should live through another night. So he prayed 
for rescue, very simply, as people do pray for life, 
feeling that unless God helps them by working a 
miracle they are lost. Jemmy heard him, and fdt 
that God was very near. He had only the dimmest 
idea of who God was, but Mr. Bumesr's words and 
beliaviour made him believe that they must be 
helped, and that soon. This belief was strengthened 
by the cheerfulness with which the mate turned to 
him and began to talk about the many ways in 
which help could come. He also felt able to keep 
to himself the sense of thirst that was hurting him 
very much, from the thought that it would only 
make the feeling worse for both of them to talk 
about it. 

But for all that it seemed a very long time before 
they both started as far upright as their lashings 
would allow at the sound of voices and the splash 
of oars. Then a boat came gently alongside of 
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their raft ; wiUiiig hands cut them loose, and lifted 
them into safety. Neither of them spoke; they 
could not have answered the questions put to 
them had they imderstood the language spoken by 
their rescuers. However, nothing now seemed to 
matter, and they just lay quietly bearing the pain 
all over their bodies, while the boat was vigorously 
rowed alongside of a large ship. There was a great 
hubbub of strange words, much bumping and 
tmnbling about, imtil presently the boat rose 
jerkily in the air, being hoisted up with the rescued 
ones in it. They were very gently lifted out and 
carried into a berth, stufiy and smelling frousily of 
oil and garlic, but to their pained senses the shelter 
seemed almost like Paradise. A little warm soup 
and wine was brought and given them very care- 
fully, every spoonful as it ran down their throats 
feeling like new life-blood. Then they were as 
tenderly stripped and examined for injuries, of 
which happily they had none; dry clothing was 
put on them ; they were laid in bunks, and almost 
immediately sank into deep dehdous sleep. 

When Jemmy awoke it was, as he thought, stiU 
day, for he could not know that he had slept for 
fourteen hours. He stretched and looked roimd 
for his friend, but the mate had gone. It was not 
long, though, before Mr. Bumey came in, looking 
worn and haggard from the effects of his sufferings, 
and seeing Jemmy awake said, '' Ah, my boy, and 
how do you feel ? " "All right, thankee, sir,*' 
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said Jexnmy, ** but I'm awful hungry. I fed as if 
I could eat anything." The mate smiled at this, 
and told him that would soon be put right, for 
their rescuers were very kind. "But," he went 
on, '*I can't get them to put back and land us, 
and I'm afiraid we are booked for a most unprofit- 
able passage to South America. She is a big 
Italian ship belonging to Genoa, an' she's boimd 
for Montevideo. From what I can see of her 
shell take about three months to get there, and 
then we shall have to take our chance about getting 
home again. But there, I've no business to wony 
your young head about that; you'll be happy 
enough I've no doubt, and after all it doesn't 
matter about me. I'll go and see about getting 
something to eat." 

Left to himself Jemmy looked roimd for his 
clothes, and found them dry and ready to get into. 
Then he wondered what made the mate so glum. 
Why didn't Mr. Bumey fed, as he did, what a splendid 
adventure they were having ? Sunk in mid-ocean, 
floating on a raft, picked up by a foreign ship (she 
might be a pirate ? certainly the men he had seen 
looked like pirates). Oh, it was splendid. If only 
he could get something to eat I and just then a 
boy of about his own age came in carrying a big 
plateful of something smoking hot and smelling — 
well, it was queer no doubt — ^but — ^it made his 
mouth dribble. The boy grinned almost from ear 
to ear, showing a set of teeth like a handful of 
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pearls, and uttered a string of words which Jemmy 
did not miderstand in the least. But that did 
not matter, for he knew the language spoken by 
that Italian boy's eyeSy the universal language of 
goodwill and kindliness that can be interpreted by 
a dog or a child, and never misleads either. So 
he took his food and devoured it, while his new 
acquaintance looked on, murmuring words of pity 
and appreciation in his soft Italian at the way 
in which this English boy was eating. He could 
sympathise, for he too had been hungry many a 
time, so hungry, that he had been fain to eat things 
that even Jemmy would have shuddered at, and 
there is nothing like knowledge of suffering to 
make us feel for the pain of others. 

At last Jemmy finished ; he had eaten everjrthing 
brought, and staggering to his feet, he followed his 
provider on deck and forward to the galley. Here 
he sat comfortably watching the energetic move- 
ments of the boy-cook, who, perhaps from boyish 
desire to show off, flung Imnself around in great 
style, making Jemmy stare and laugh almost at 
the same time. Now and then a swarthy, smiling 
face would be thrust in at the door, and a perfect 
squall of talk would rage, with shoulders, hands, 
and eyes all a-work at the same time. But all the 
talk, all the gestures concerned Jemmy, and were 
full of kindliness towards him. That he could not 
fail to know, and in consequence began to enjoy 
himself to the fuH, being, as we have seen, of a 
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sunny good-nature, ready to respond to anything 
pleasant and to endure the reverse patiently. At 
the same time he kept wondering how Mr. Bumey 
was getting on, and was feeling anxious to see the 
one man who above all others he looked up to as 
a friend. But Mr. Bumey was at that time en- 
gaged in an almost hopeless attempt to make the 
Italian captain understand the details of the 
collision, and also to make dear how urgent was 
the necessity for him to be put ashore very soon, 
or at least on board of some homeward bound 
vessel. Never in all his sea-career had Mr. Bumey 
felt the want of knowing another tongue beside his 
own so much as he did now. I am not going to 
prose, I hope, but I would like if I could to impress 
upon boys the utter value of picking up languages. 
The knowledge of other tongues beside your own 
is full of pleasure, full of profit, full of interest ; in 
fact, I know of no form of education that repays 
the learner more fully. I don't mean the kind of 
idiotic teaching that keeps a boy for years at 
grammar, and then lets him go into the world hope- 
lessly unable to make himself understood in any one 
of the languages he has been so painfully studying 
the construction of. 

So Jemmy looked for his friend in vain, and had 
to amuse himself as best he could with the jolly, 
ferodous-looking Italians, who kept popping in to 
have a look at him and try to make him imderstand 
what was in their minds about him. Presently, 
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feding mightily refreshed he came out of the galley 
and wandered about the deck, gazing with deepest 
interest, if without much understanding, at all that 
was going on around him. As he had not any 
opportunity yet of becoming acquainted with sailors* 
duties he was not in a position to criticise, but even 
he could not help noticing how different were these 
men from the ItaUans he had hitherto known as 
organ-grinders and ice-cream sellers. He could not 
help feeling that they were men indeed. Of their 
seamanship he was no judge, but already he was 
cured of much of that ignorant contempt which 
home-staying British boys often show towards 
foreigners of whatever nation, a curious condition 
of mind that when it lasts until manhood makes 
the Briton so much disliked abroad. Then to his 
great delight he saw Mr. Bumey come out of his 
cabin. He ran towards his friend eagerly with 
questioning eyes, but seeing how worn and haggard 
were Mr. Bume/s features he paused, the words 
of delight frozen on his lips. The mate looked 
down upon the boy with a sad yet kindly expression 
as he said, ** Well, laddie, how are you feeling now ? 
quite recovered from your bad time, I hope ? " 
Jemmy's face beamed again, and he replied, " Yes, 
sir, I'm all right. They're a funny-lookin' lot o* 
fellows, an' I don't know what they say to me, 
but they are all very kind, an' perhaps I shall learn 
to understand them presently." " Yes, Jemmy," 
answered the mate, *' I expect you will, especially 
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as youTl have plenty of time, for I don't suppose 
we shall have a chance to leave this ship until 
she reaches Montevideo. At least I see no pros- 
pect of ity and so, as I never try and fight against 
what I can't help, I am going to be as contented 
as I can. And I hope you'll do the same. We 
must try and help in the work of the ship as much 
as we can, and I will teach you all I am able to 
of sailorising." Jemmy waited a minute before 
sa3ring anything as if he were afraid of hurting the 
mate's feelings, and then with a bright laugh said, 
" Oh, I'm all right, sir ; I fed joUy fine. It doesn't 
matter to me where I am, you know, sir, as long as 
I'm with you." 

And so the two melted into the life of the 
ship, and became to all appearance part of the 
crew. Jemmy's sea education began at once, 
and not only did Mr. Bumey take every available 
opportunity of teaching him the m}rsteries of knots 
and splices in rope and wire, but the rough-looking, 
meny ItaUans, all of whom took a great fancy to 
him, were ever ready to show him anything in the 
way of their business that they knew, and also 
found great fun in trying to teach him the bar- 
barous dialect of Italian which they spoke, so 
that he was far better off than the average ap- 
prentice to a sea life, since his education in every- 
thing that could go to make a good sailor was the 
special care of one expert teacher and the occa- 
sional pastime of all hands. The ex-mate never 
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again spoke to Jemmy about his own wasted time, 
or complained about the leisurely way in which 
the clumsy ship went crawling South, as if it did 
not matter a bit when she got to her joumejr's end. 
Of course, it sorely fretted him, but he got much 
comfort from looking after the boy. 

This was the happiest time in Jemmy's life so far. 
Full of curiosity about things all around him, he 
had only to ask to know, he was perfectly healthy, 
well fed and comfortably looked after, with all 
the wonders of the mighty deep spread before him 
by day and night, and, to crown all, he had no 
regrets about loved ones left behind whom he de- 
sired to see again. Moreover, he was at that beau- 
tiful age when thoughts of the future do not worry 
us, when we are only concerned with what is now 
happening, and we unconsciously obey the command 
to take no thought for to-morrow. But Jemmy 
was, all unknown to himself, bound to have 
adventures whether he wished for them or not. 
The old ship was not only slow, but carelessly 
handled, so she got out of the track usually made 
by sailing ships bound to the Southern seas, and 
the result was that she fell in with a long series of 
calms and light airs, none of which seemed able to 
make up its mind to blow for five minutes in any 
one direction. So they drifted about in utter 
loneliness in the great space of the deep, wherein it 
appeared as if no other vessel had ever or would 
ever come. By day the long shining levels of the 
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sea stretched away to the sky-line and there seemed 
to join the heavens, so perfectly smooth, serene, 
and dear were they. By night it often looked 
as if the ship was hung in the middle of a great 
dark blue globe, star-sprinkled and deep as eternity. 
Sometimes, all unknown to anybody, Jemmy would 
dimb up aloft on to the main royal yard, and sit 
there gazing around him into the emptiness, and 
the solemn scene filled his mind with peace. He 
had nothing there to spoil the impression, for never 
having given his attention to a school-master or been 
able to think of an3rthing more complicated than 
just getting enough to eat and a place to sleep, his 
mind was Uke a blank sheet of paper upon which 
one may presently write words that will live for 
ever: 

Forgive me, dear boys! it is hard to remember 
how eager you are to hear of actual deeds and not 
thoi^hts. But I had to tell you about Jemmy's 
habits in order to show you how it came about 
that he was the means of saving some fellow- 
creatures from a miserable death, and really, al- 
though that is rather out of place to tell here, la3nng 
the foundation of his future. One night at about 
nine o'dock he stole away from a group of seamen, 
who had been tr)ring hard to explain to the mate 
and himself some of their exploits, and had only 
succeeded in making him at least weary of trying 
to imderstand, and had crept up to the maintop- 
gallant yard, whence he had a splendid look-out 
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over fhe dark quiet sea. There was scarcely any 
wind, except in a few streaks that had no effect 
upon the ship at all, and there was hardly any 
movement in the sea itself to make her roll. So 
Jemmy sat tip there in the warm night and basked 
in beauty, not thinking of anything specially except 
how enjoyable and peaceful it was. He did not look 
up at the sky much, for the awful vastness of it 
made him shiver as he thought of the endless 
depths of the heavens, but gazed steadily out over 
the sea with all its wondrous lights, both the re- 
flections of the stars and the fires of the deep itself. 
But to-night there was an almost blazing moon, so 
bright as to make the eye ache to look at her, and 
she poured forth upon the sleeping waters a flood 
of light. And look where Jemmy would, his eager 
gaze always returned to this wide path of silver 
tmtil at last his eyes were stayed in their wandering 
by the vision of something black and unmoving. 
It did not look like a ship— more like a rock ; and 
at last, his curiosity becoming almost imbearable, 
he climbed down from his lofty perch and hurriedly 
sought the mate for information. The mate went 
to the officer of the watch and got the loan of his 
night glasses, making him understand that there 
was something imusual to be seen, and very soon 
made out from aloft that there was either a derelict 
ship or a rock at no great distance, say a couple of 
miles, fnnn the ship. Believing that it must be the 
former, he made haste down, and by vigorous signs 
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managed to make the officer miderstand what he 
thought he had seen. Once the officer had con- 
vinced himself that there was something well worth 
inquiring into he called the captain, and the whole 
ship's company was soon awake. A boat was 
lowered, of which Mr. Bumey was allowed to take 
charge, and with four men at the oars she sped 
away into the mysterious night. 

By this time all hands were in the highest state 
of excitement, and Jenuny in particular felt that 
this night was indeed worth living for. Was it not 
his discovery, and who could say what might come 
of it ? He watched with keenest eagerness every 
movement made ; and, after the boat had disap- 
peared in the darkness, kept the most earnest watch 
upon that part of the sea whither they had gone, 
finding the time intolerably long, until their return. 
They were gone nearly three hours, and when at 
last the boat came in sight again it was quite near 
the ship, for the moon had gone down, and it was 
now too dark to see any distance. Before they 
came alongside the captain hailed them, and was 
answered by a regular storm of replies in Italian, 
which seemed to revive all the excitement and 
bring it up almost to fever heat. But amidst it all 
there was orderly preparation for some event which 
Jemmy could form no idea of. A sort of chair was 
rigged up and attached to a whip from the cro'jack 
yard, then, when the boat came alongside, the chair 
was lowered gently into it and hoisted with the 
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greatest care. Jeznmy^ pressing forward, saw it 
swing inboard, and from it there was lifted the 
wasted form of a woman, apparently dead, so 
motionless was she. Very tenderly she was carried 
into the cabin ; and the chair was lowered again, 
bringing np the next time two children, just little 
skeletons, but still showing signs of life. They 
were carried off to the cabin for attendance, and 
then one after another three men were hoisted 
on board, all evidently at nearly their last 
gasp. 

When the bustle and excitement of getting the 
poor sufferers duly cared for had died away, Jemmy 
managed to get a few minutes with Mr. Bumey, 
who, looking gravely at him, said, ** Well, my dear 
lad, you have had the privilege to-night of saving 
six lives, and that should make you thankful till 
your dying day. It isn't many who are allowed to 
have that high honour. If it had not been for that 
funny little fancy of yours for perching aloft like 
a booby-bird at night, we should no doubt have 
drifted out of sight of those unfortxmate people 
before morning. It is an almost miraculous rescue, 
for in any case I donH think they could have lived 
through another day. They were all huddled to- 
gether upon the deck of a ship, whose cargo kept 
her afloat, but only just at the water's edge. Of 
course, we know nothing of their adventures so far, 
only we had a tremendous task to get on board of 
her, she was so overgrown with sea-slime — ^that long 
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snaky weed that comes upon anything that the sea 
is continually washing over. Poor creatures, they 
must have had a dreadful time of it, and even now 
it is doubtful if they can puU round, they seem so 
far gone. It does indeed look as if we were picked 
up and brought on board here by a special Pro- 
vidence, in order that they might be saved. Now 
go bdow, Jemmy, and turn in; you must want 
sleep badly, but don't forget to thank God. I feel 
sure you are going to do something great, and I am 
ever so thankful that I had the pleasure of meeting 
you. Good-night." And Jemmy went and turned 
in, full of joy. 

When he awoke, the ship was bowling along 
merrily before a fine strong breeze, which had sprung 
up in the middle watch ; and it was with a sense of 
great enjoyment that he remembered the events of 
the past night. Besides, as he met man after man 
of his swarthy shipmates, they looked upon him as 
if they thought him a being most highly favoured ; 
as if, indeed, there was something about him that 
they had not realised before. Now this puzzled 
Jemmy greatly, for he was a joUy little chap, no 
more thoughtful or better than the average boy, 
and but for the fact that he had been so for- 
timate in falling into the care of a good loving 
man, not at all likely to have ever done any good 
for himself. In fact, the chances of finding himself 
in prison were many, as he had often been driven to 
steal in order to keep body and soul together. But 
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after all his chief curiosity was about those whom 
he had been the means of rescuing. He felt, in a 
measure, as if they were his property, and he was for 
that reason as anxious about their welfare as a boy 
could be. So as soon as he saw Mr. Bumey he ran 
to him and asked him earnestly if he knew how the 
newly saved ones were faring. All that his friend 
could tell him was that they were still alive, 
but very weak and low. The three men were 
picking up fast, and — ^would Jemmy like to see 
them ? 

Nothing could have been said that would have 
pleased the boy more ; and Mr. Bumey led the way 
to the room in the forward house where they lay, 
those sufferers. But when he saw them he was 
afraid. He had never looked upon death since 
Granny died ; but, like most of us, he had an idea 
what a dead person would be hke, and at the first 
glance he felt sure that those three men were dead. 
For their faces looked like skulls with parchment 
stretched over them, and the coarse growth of their 
beards made the hollows in cheeks and eyes and 
temples look more horrible. He shrunk away 
shuddering, until Mr. Bumey said kindly, " Don't be 
afraid, lad, they're not dead though they look like 
it. They have much improved since last night, 
when it really seemed as if they could not hve 
more than a few minutes." As he spoke one of the 
sufferers stirred uneasily, and muttered: "Water, 
oh, for a drop of water! " Quickly, but gently, Mr, 
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Bumey moved to the man's side, and, taking from a 
pot of rice-water a spoonful of the soft liquid, put it 
to the parched lips, which sucked it in greedily, 
while a hand looking like a daw of some great bird 
groped out and tried to grasp the pot. But the 
mate said soothingly, '' Gently, old man, a little at 
a time; you shall have a big drink presently." And 
the duU eyes opened, peering out from the deep 
caverns where they were hidden, while a hollow 
voice murmured, " Thank you.** 

" There, Jemmy,** said the mate, as they came out 
into the sweet air again, ** you have looked upon 
suffering in its most terrible form, and I hope that, 
although it is painful to you, it will do you good. 
We suffered a little, but these three men have known 
all the bitterness of death without dying. Now run 
and get your breakfast and be happy, and don't 
foiget to be thankful." And Jemmy gladly obeyed, 
feeling greatly relieved to get away from that sad 
sight and yet glad that he had seen it. Presently 
the work of the day vdth all its interests took his 
mind off what he had seen, and the coming alongside 
of a grand school of porpoises gave him a splendid 
opportunity for enjoyment. The lively Italians left 
off all work, and getting out the harpoon, fastened 
it to a strong rope, and all the watch gathered on 
the forecastle ready to haul one of the sea-pigs 
on board as soon as ever their comrades on the 
back-ropes imder the jib-boom should strike one. 
Presently down flew the barbed weapon, the 
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haipooaer shouted, the men on deck hauled with 
all their might, and up came the prey, a great 
creature weighing about three hundred pounds. It 
was soon safe on deck, and Jemmy was examining 
it with excited interest, thinking that such a curious 
creature surely had never been seen before. He 
of course thought it was a big fish, though he 
could not understand why it had skin like an 
ed, or why it had a hole on the top of its head 
which opened and shut as it lay dying as if it were 
gasping for breath, which indeed it was. But he 
was stiU more interested when one of the men began 
to skin the creature and he saw that it had a coating 
of oily fat about an inch thick all over it, imder- 
neath which the flesh looked like dark-coloured beef, 
while the thick blood ran freely, just as if a pig had 
been killed. He was almost furiously anxious to 
know more about this wonderful animal, but his 
friend, to whom he looked for all explanations about 
everything that went on, was not there, and the 
rapid chatter of the Italian seamen did not convey 
one idea to him. Only they made him understand 
by their most expressive sign-language that the 
creature was very good to eat, and that its capture 
would come in specially handy now for the poor 
invalids, which made him glad, and, besides, gave 
him an idea that this catch was specially sent in 
order that the rescued ones might have some 
nourishing food. 
Now, whether he was right or wrong does not 
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matter; it was good for bim to think so, and when 
he was put to work to dear up the mess that had 
been made on deck, he felt quite proud of the job, 
and did it well, as if to show that he fully appreci- 
ated the privilege. 



CHAPTER IV 

For the next thxiee da3rs the patients hovered be- 
tween life and death, except the children, who 
recovered so rapidly, that on the second day, in 
the afternoon. Jemmy was sent for by the captain 
into the cabin to amuse the youngsters, who the 
captain had found to be Eaglish, or at least 
English speaking. Jemmy went, shyly enough at 
first, but upon hearing the children speaking in 
his own language he soon forgot his diffidence, 
and much to the amusement of the black-browed, 
stem-looking captain the rather gloomy cabin 
soon rang with their combined laughter; for 
although these children had suffered terribly, the 
memory of those sufferings was as usual mercifully 
short, and they were overjoyed at finding a real 
boy who could talk to them in their own tongue. 
Of course Jemmy could gather very little of the 
real facts of the case from them, that is, how 
the trouble came about, but he did learn that 
the vessel's name had been the Ezra Snow of 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, and that she had been 
bound from St. John, New Brunswick, to England- 
London they thought, but were not quite sure. 
Also that they were the twin son and daughter of 
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the captain, and that their names were Eddie and 
Freda Wilson. They piteondy implored him to tell 
them where dada was, and how mamma was getting 
on, and Jemmy was in sore trouble at not being 
able to answer them satisfactorily. But he choked 
down his sympathy, which was nearly making him 
cry, and bravely did his best to amuse them by 
tdling them funny stories of his life in Liverpool ; 
not that there had ever been much fun in those 
days for him, but that looking back upon them 
the hardships were softened into romance, and his 
quaint way of telling about the daily skirmishing 
with the wolf of hunger, and his nightly search for 
a sheltered comer where the dreaded policeman 
would not find him and rout him out, sounded to 
them like a fairy tale, yes, funnier even than the 
fairy tales they had heard so often. 

When the captain saw how successful his experi- 
ment had been he was delighted, patted Jemmy on 
the head, and said something which the boy, looking 
into his face, rightly considered to express great 
satisfaction. Better still, the captain spoke to the 
steward, who hastened to bring Jemmy an award 
of merit in the shape of a huge chunk of cake. 
With this in his fist he was dismissed forward, and 
of course he ran straight to his friend with it, to 
share his prize, for selfishness with Jemmy, as with 
most street boys of his type, was almost an unknown 
vice. But there, imselfishness must in its best ex- 
pressicm always be looked for among the poor. 
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whether young or old. Of course Bfr. Bumey 
refused to share Jemmy's prize, but he speedily 
found a sailor who had no sort of objection, and 
indeed it was very Uttle of that gift that Jemmy 
ate at all, which was aU to his benefit. He told 
Mr. Bumey aU that he knew, but the mate agreed 
that for any real information of value they must 
wait until their patients were well enough to talk. 
And that happened on the fourth day, a really 
wonderful time for their recovery, remembering 
what they had been through by their appearance. 

At last the time arrived when the stronger of 
the sufferers, repljnng to Mr. Bumey's often re- 
peated inquiry, "How do you fed ? '* said, " Will 
you tell me where I am, and how I came here ? " 
Very quietly and carefully the mate told him the 
simple story, giving full credit of course to Jemmy 
for his share in the discovery of the castawa3rs. 
The listener was very weak still, but his mind was 
quite dear, it was evident, for when Mr. Bumey 
had finished he said brokenly, as two big tears 
rolled down his cheeks, " I'd like to see that boy 
later. At present I am too low. An' now, mister, I 
may as wdl tell you my story, that is, for as long as 
my memory lasted. We were bound from St. John 
with the usual cargo and deck-load of lumber for 
London. Although I am a blue-nose (Canadian), I 
hate a deck-load like poison ; but then, what is a 
fellow to do, especially when he is as poor as I am ? 
I was specially set against one this voyage, for I 
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had the wife and my two kiddies with me, bless 
'em, and there was no comfort for them at all; 
but it was of no use protesting against it, for I 
knew how many poor men were waiting about 
hungry for a job who would have gone to sea in 
a sieve if they could only have kept her afloat 
Well, we sailed, and from the day we left port we 
had the worst of weather. My men \eere good, 
every one of them, but they got worn out, what 
with the bitter cold and the stinking den below 
they had to live in, the bad food, and the wet every- 
where. Every day something went wrong aloft, and 
good repairs could not be made because of the wild 
weather. So ship and crew got weaker together. 
I edged her south to try and get warmer weather 
until she was well out of the track of all the home- 
ward-bounders, and at last got a full day's sun- 
shine. It was just like a glimpse of heaven. But 
it was only a peep, for the very next day it came 
on to blow harder than ever. We managed to 
make all sail isst somehow, but very poorly, for 
the men were played out, and consequently at 
midnight, in the height of the gale, the sails blew 
adrift and thrashed the masts out of her, which 
they never would have done if the rigging had 
not been rotten and the shrouds worked so slack. 
Anyhow, the three masts went, and before we 
could get at the lee rigging to cut it away, the 
wreckage alongside battered great holes in her, 
the sea poured in, and she became water-logged* 
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Then being so k>w in the water the seas made a 
dean breach over her, and those poor fellows that 
weren't washed overboard were drowned in their 
kennel below, or perished of hunger and cold. We 
were not quite so badly off aft at first, for a bit of the 
cabin was dry, but she gradually settled, until we 
too had to take refuge on the deck, and that without 
provisions, for that awful gale still continued, and 
the green seas kept sweeping over her, poor old 
tub. And there was no shelter either ; we were just 
lashed as you found us on top of that dreadful 
deck-load, exposed to aU the weather. So we 
drifted south out of the track of aU ships, but into 
the warmth, and that is why we are alive ; for if 
the weather had remained as cold as when that last 
gale first struck us, we could not have lived more 
than one night. How long we have been existing 
on our bodies I don't know, but I do know that 
we are brought back to life by a miracle of God's 
mercy, which I don't seem able at present to be 
properly thankful for." 

He ceased, and fell back exhausted, whfle Mr. 
Bumey hastened to give him a Uttle of the wine 
which stood alwa3rs near. Then to keep him quiet 
the mate told him the story of the Rosamund, and 
before he had finished he found that the other 
two men were evidently listening intently. They 
were now fully conscious and mending so rapidly, 
that it seemed possible that in five or six days 
they might be able to resume duty again if the 
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need arose. That night the captain sent ior Ifr. 
Bumey and introduced him to Mrs. Wilson, who, 
very wan and weak, but evidently greatly recovered, 
was reclining in his cabin with Eddie and Freda 
by her side. She received him gratefully, as being 
glad of some one apparently in authority who 
could imderstand her. And he lost no time in 
letting her know that her husband was safe, out 
of danger, and longing to see her. The children 
immediatdy clamoured for dada, but she tried to 
calm them, telling them how anxious she was, but 
that as long as she knew poor dada was safe she 
was willing to wait patiently. 

But oh, what a struggle the captain did have 
to let Mr. Bumey know that he had decided to 
run into Rio Janeiro with his passengers. It was 
a perfect hurricane of words, before which Mr. 
Bumey could only bow, and wait until, by patient 
motions of the hands, pointing of the fingers, over- 
hauling of charts, &c., they managed to come to 
some agreement. Of course it was a good thing for 
the patient mate, who was more than ever satisfied 
that he had not fretted over lost time. Making 
the captain understand his eamest thanks by such 
contortions of the body as very few Englishmen 
could have made, Mr. Bumey hurried off to the 
convalescents in the forward house to tell them the 
news. They rather wondered at his enthusiasm, 
being as yet too feeble to feel much joy of any- 
thing. In &ct the captain was quite down-hearted 
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at his ill-fortune» and his mate and steward (the 
other two survivors) made every effort to cheer 
him up, but unsuccessfully. However, he did 
brighten up a little when Mr. Bumey told him that 
he would be able to see his wife that afternoon. 
And then Jemmy came in. Dear boy, he always 
seemed so jolly happy that it was hard to be miser- 
able where he was. And when Bfr. Bumey told 
him of the captain's change of plan and of the 
early prospect of their leaving the ship he became 
quite excited, and his boisterous laughter filled the 
little apartment ; for, in the first place, this looked 
like more change, and secondly, it was evidently 
very pleasant to his friend the mate. 

During the next fortnight the wind was fresh, 
the weather alwa3rs fair, and Mr. Bumey was 
busy teaching Jemmy things as if he had a big 
examination to pass on his arrival. I know of 
few more delightful pastimes than to be learning 
what you very much want to know when your 
teacher is some one you love and believe in with 
all your heart. If only all schools could be run 
on those lines, what a well-educated people we 
should bel But there, it's of no use crying for the 
moon, so we won't waste any more time over it. 
Jemmy was perfectly happy, and I am quite sure 
that when the tremendous cone of the Sugar-loaf 
mountain which lies at the back of Rio harbour 
was reached, few able seamen in either Royal Navy 
or Mercantile Marine could have taught him any- 
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thing in the way of sailors' work with rope and 
canvas. 

But I must not be too quick. I must mention 
how when the captain of the lost ship met his dear 
wife they sat and looked at each other as if it 
was the Resurrection morning, and they had both 
met again after death ; and how Eddie and Freda 
dimbed aU over their father, ready to eat him, but 
never forgetting to tell him about Jemmy. '^ Such 
a nice boy, dada, he talks so funny — but he is funny, 
an* good. Oh my I he tells us tales about how 
he Uved before he went to sea that sound like a 
sure-enough book. But he doesn't make 'em up 
as he goes along. Dear old dad " — and there were 
more kisses and huggings. And Jemmy was brought 
along and talked to by father and mother. The 
children, bless them, were full of schemes for 
Jemmy's benefit, to which the ex-captain and his 
wife listened sadly, knowing, as they did, how poor 
and bleak was their outlook upon life. But of 
course they did not spoil their dear ones' enjoy- 
ment by telling them an3^thing of the sad change 
in their fortunes. They just tried to smile with 
them and forget for a while their own misfortimes 
in the certain knowledge that they had been merci- 
fully spared from the ocean grave which had 
engulfed all their late shipmates. And so the 
pleasant dsiys sped on, the weather uniformly fine, 
and the wind steadily fair, until the beautiful 
harbour of Rio de Janeiro opened up before their 
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gaze, and the good, old, easy-going ship rolled easily 
in, coming in leisurely fashion up to her anchorage. 
The anchor was no sooner down than the captain 
appeared in full shore-going rig, and only waving 
his hand reassuringly, got into the boat which was 
waiting, and departed for the shore, leaving his 
passengers in a state of uncertainty as to what 
was going to happen next. But he was no long time 
away, and when he returned he brought with him 
the representatives of both the Italian and the 
British Governments in the persons of the inter- 
preters of the consulates. Then there was a pleasant 
scene, as for the first time the good captain of the 
Italian ship became aware how deeply his services 
of humanity had been appreciated in those whom 
he and his crew had saved from death. A still 
more affecting scene was witnessed when the 
swarthy crew assembled upon the ship's side to bid 
their passengers farewell. It was quite a triumphal 
departure, and there were also many tears. But 
Jemmy was the hero of the hour. He had never 
been kissed so much in his conscious life. Perhaps 
the poor mother whom he had never known had 
so smothered him with those marks of affection, but 
that he was unconscious of. Now all those bearded 
sailors pressed forward and hugged him, and kissed 
him, and wept over him, until his poor little head 
was nearly turned, and he felt strangely weak and 
fednt. But at last that tempestuous leave-taking 
was over, and the boat in which the whole party 
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was seated was being vigorously rowed ashore with 
the feirewell cries of their hospitable shipmates ring- 
ing in their ears and their minds in a whirl, miable 
to take in all this show of love by those who had 
been in a very q)ecial sense their saviours. 

Another ordeal awaited them when they reached 
the shore. The story of their sufferings had gone 
before them, and a great crowd awaited them on 
the wharf which received them with shoutings, as 
if they had been victors in some great battle. As 
they landed there were congratulations in many 
tongues, many expressions of sympathy, and when 
at last they drove off to the British Consul's office 
they were again followed with cries of S3fmpathy 
and admiration. They soon reached the Consul's 
office, and found themselves in a very different 
atmosphere at once, for the Consul, however 
kindly ^posed, had his duty to perform towards 
his Government, and he was not permitted to allow 
mere sentiment to sway his mind. So he put 
them through a severe cross-examination as to how 
their troubles had arisen, and what had become of 
their dothes, &c. He was especially careful to 
inform Captain Wilson that his wife and children, 
being passengers, had no daim at all upon the 
Government for dothes or passage, and that any 
hdp in money afforded them could only be on the 
understanding that it must certainly be repaid. 

Then a strange thing happened. An dderly 
gentleman in a quaint sort of uniform had been 
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sitting on a stool in a comer of the room ever since 
the little party had entered it, but had paid no 
attention apparently to an3rthing that was going 
oa^ just sitting with his hat over his eyes as if 
half asleep. But when the Consul had finished his 
remarks about the shipwrecked captain's wife and 
children^ this strange figure in the comer suddenly 
started into life, and in a voice that thrilled every- 
body hearing it said, " Excuse me, Mr. Consul, for 
interfering, but I think that this trial of prisoners 
for the crime of being unfortunate, and nearly losing 
their lives in addition to losing aU their means of 
living, has gone fax enough. I s'pose it's necessary, 
but I know too that it is inhuman, and when I 
think of the millions that are wasted upon highly 
placed thieves, it makes me angry. My dear people 
(to the little group that stood like criminals await- 
ing sentence), will you Usten to me a moment ? 
I am a rich man, and what the world calls 
eccentric, meaning, I suppose, that I like to act 
in a common-sense way. I've got a 2000-ton yacht 
Ijnng in the harbour, and I'll gladly take you aU 
off the hands of the British Government, which 
apparently dislikes more to give an outfit to a 
distressed sailor than a thousand pounds to a 
foreign intriguer who is nothing but an enemy to 
aU things British. I don't blame the Consul, who 
can't help it, but come with me and let me have 
the joy of doing you some good." 
** Allow me to sav« Mr. Smith/* interposed the 
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Consul in his best official manner, '' that your r^ 
marks are quite imcalled for, and that the Govern- 
ment which I have the honour to represent is 
alwa}^ ready to do the right and just thing by all 
her subjects. At the same time, if you really mean 
to take these distressed persons off my hands, I 
shall be very glad to afford you every feicility for 
so doing, only it must be distinctly understood 
that you assume all responsibility for their safe 
arrival at home.'* 

"Good gracious, my dear man," replied Mr. 
Smith testily, " haven't I said so ? And in any case, 
they can't be worse off with me than being sent 
home as paupers at one shilling each per day, 
while that dear woman and her children — ^but there, 
I'm wasting time. Do you understand that I'm 
taking charge of these good people, and pledge my 
honour and my credit to see them well cared for 
and landed wherever they wish ? Because if that 
is all dear and officially recognised, the sooner we 
are out of this the better. The air is foul — ^it 
chokes me." The Consul smiled officially and said, 
*' Very well, Mr. Smith, my derk shall wait upon 
you with the usual documents, and — I wish you 
good day." And the representative of our bdoved 
country turned upon his hed and stalked into the 
inner office, while Mr. Smith, becoming suddenly 
active, marshalled the little party into the street, 
called conveyances, saw them seated, and gave 
orders to drive to the best hotd in the place. 
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Arriving there, this strange man showed wonder- 
ful activity. His orders flew like sudden squalls, 
and all the staff of the hotel became active (as 
activity is understood in South America). The best 
rooms in the hotel were open to them, and when 
they had been shown to them with every mark of 
respect, silence reigned for a little while. Then 
came bowing tradesmen, requesting their orders for 
whatever they needed, stating that El Senhor 
Smith had commanded that they were to be sup- 
plied with all necessaries, and that it only remained 
for their excellencies to give the word, and every- 
thing they wished for should be promptly forth- 
coming. 

Poor people, they hardly knew what to do. It 
was all like some beautiful dream, from which they 
wotdd presently awake to find themselves humbly 
begging for the cold charity of the Consul, that 
they hardly dared let themselves think of it as reaL 
Mr. Bumey was the first to act, as he beUeved it 
was aU right. He said, " Well, here goes ; I want 
a decent rig for the boy and m3rself , for we're hardly 
fit to be seen, and other things we can settle about 
after." The outfitter man bowed low, and sug- 
gested as an idea worthy of notice that his men 
shotdd bring all such clothing, &c., as would be 
necessary for a long voyage, from which the gentle- 
men and lady might select as they needed. And 
he most earnestly assured him that his orders were 
that they were to have everything they needed; 
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the Senhor Smith's ocnnmands were most precise 
on the point, expense was of no importance 
whatever. 

They agreed to his suggestion, and behold, 
presently enter like the slaves of the genii in the 
"Arabian Nights," porters bearing loads, whose 
contents they unpacked and spread out upon tables 
for selection. It took the grateful folks but a very 
short time to choose some plain garments for present 
wear, but having done so, nothing would induce 
them to put by any more until they had seen Ifr. 
Smith. Their behaviour astounded the Portuguese 
tradesmen, who exhausted themselves in trying to 
persuade them that they were wasting time and 
precious opportunity in not availing themselves of 
the generous Englishman's offer. For like good 
business men themselves, they wanted to secure the 
order in case of a change of mind on the part of 
their customer, and this unwillingness to take advan- 
tage of so liberal an offer seemed to them little 
short of lunacy. However, they made no further 
progress and presently departed, wringing their 
hands in despair of ever understanding these mad 
Inglesos. 

The call for dinner came, and the party came 
together, looking for the first time since their late 
disaster quite respectable, as far as clothing went. 
They were welcomed by their host, who insisted 
upcm Captain Wilson taking the head of the table, 
and on having the two children seated one on each 
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side of him, with Jemmy next to Freda. My, but 
that was a jolly meal. Mr. Smith was just like a 
boy with those children, and had besides a wonder- 
ful knack of putting every one at their ease, so 
that before the dinner was half over you would 
have thought it was a wedding party, everybody 
seemed so thoroughly happy. I haven't described 
Mr. Smith, for really he doesn't want much de- 
scription. He was quite an ordinary-looking man 
of middle height, about fifty years old, with a 
rather worn face burnt by tropical suns, and a 
pointed beard such as they wear in the Navy, 
plentifully sprinkled with white hairs. His head 
was nearly bald, and he had beautiful kind eyes, 
which twinkled delightfully when he made the 
children shriek with laughter. 

When they came to the dessert the captain rose 
and said, ''Mr. Smith and friends, I can't make 
a speech, but I must say how grateful we all are 
to our generous host." He stopped. Mr. Smith 
stopped him. He said, ''Captain Wilson and 
friends, please humour me by treating me as these 
dear children are doing. Believe me, what I have 
had the pleasure of doing, and hope still to do, 
deserves no thanks, since I am getting more delight 
out of it than anybody else can. As I told you, I 
am a man of wealth, much more than I can spend. 
I hate gambling, society, and professional charity, 
which so often means a shilling given away, and 
a pound spent on the machinery for using it. I 
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like to spend my money in doing good as I see it, 
not for thanks or seeing my name in print, but 
because it gives me joy in doing it. So if you want 
to thank me, let me do all I want to do for you 
without making any fuss about it, for it is not 
often I get the luxuiy of doing what I am tiying to 
do now. One word more before we leave the table. 
I hear that you have refused to order your outfits 
from the man I sent. Please humour me in this, 
and order all that you would get for a dear friend 
who was going a twelve-months' voyage round the 
world, supposing you had plenty of money to do 
it with. And don't think of the expense. Come, 
let tt$ go ii»te the drawing-room." 



CHAPTER V 

That was a happy party, the happiest I dare say 
that ever met in that hotel. As the Americans say, 
they had more fun that night than you could shake 
a stick at. But after Jemmy and the children 
had gone to bed, Mr. Smith gathered his friends 
together, and suddenly changing the boisterous, 
bo}dsh air of gaiety he had worn all the evening, 
said, " Now, dear friends, just a few minutes' serious 
business before we follow the wise kiddies. Tou 
have all had a mighty bad time. Misfortime has 
overtaken you through no fault of your own, and 
I know that it has been a serious matter for you, 
not only for your bodies, but for your future pros- 
pects. Now I want to make you an offer. Come 
away with me for a cruise, anywhere that's pleasant, 
I don't care where, for in a ship like mine one can 
be comfortable at the North Pole, and have a long 
rest. Have a good hoUday for once in your lives. 
And I promise you that your time shall not be 
wasted. When you wish to return to work full of 
health and energy, I will do what is possible to 
me to find you openings such as you can take with- 
out any loss of self-respect And let me again 

assure you that I do this for my pleasure, and I 
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am not at all deserving of thanks or any other 
form of reward. Now good-night, and let me know 
your answer in the morning, after you have been 
over the SamarUan.^* 

It being evident that their host wished them to 
consider the meeting over they all retired, each 
busy with his separate thoughts. But the one 
thing they thought of most was, that had it not 
been for a miracle they would all have been dead, 
and therefore there could be no waste of time in 
their accepting this princely invitation even for a 
year, since all the time henceforth at their disposal 
was practically a loan from Heaven, so that when 
they met in the morning their minds were really 
made up. The captain and his wife were penni- 
less and without prospects, for the firm he had 
sailed for had only that one ship, and he knew 
how fierce was the competition for a berth. The 
mate and the steward were both unmarried and 
friendless, as so many sailors are, and they were 
jubilant at the idea of having a yachting cruise 
like this; while as for Mr. Bumey and Jenmiy, 
the former felt that it was his duty to give Jemmy 
the best chance possible, and he was not at all 
sure that such another opportunity as this would 
ever come along again, while as for himself, he 
said wearily that it didn't matter very much what 
happened. 

Next morning saw the parties assembled and ready 
for their visit to the yacht. Jemmy and the children 
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fall of delight, as they were free from any care. 
The care of Mr. Smith had provided carriages, and 
all, feeling as if they were bomid for a jolly picnic, 
left the hotel. When they reached the shore a 
pretty little steam-laimch awaited them, manned 
by a crew in smart uniform, all of whom seemed 
thoroughly satisfied with their lot in life. They 
soon neared the Samaritan^ a splendid barque- 
rigged vessel, with a squat yellow funnel and every- 
thing about her man-o'-war feishion, that is, as bright 
and smart as labour and brains could make it. 
They were received on board with all the deference 
due to distinguished visitors. But when they were 
invited to enter the saloon, William Fisher, the 
steward, hung back. Mr. Smith noticed at once 
that the party was one short, and upon inquiry 
found out that Fisher had scruples on board ship 
about making himself too free in the company of 
ladies and gentlemen. He was at once put at his 
ease by being consigned to the chief steward, and 
became happy directly. 

Then theinspectionof the vessel began — adelightful 
occupation, for they had all the keen perception of 
the sailor for a perfect ship, and their host knew how 
to value their appreciation. She was a darling, a craft 
to make a sailor's heart leap. Not only had she 
engines that could drive her fifteen miles an hour, but 
she had sails — a full suit of sails that, in the event of 
her wiggling propeller under the stem being carried 
away by any accident, would drive her at the rate 
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of at least ten knots, given enough wind. And 
she carried a crew of a hundred British seamen 
and firemen — splendid specimens of the race, all 
well fed, well paid, and well contented; and, as 
her owner said proudly, she cost far less than the 
upkeep of a stable for training racehorses and the 
subsequent villainy which always accompanies that 
most demoralising of all kinds of so-called sport. 
In all her appointments she was perfect as far as 
the verdict of the company assembled went, and she 
had in addition a very fine lot of big guns of the 
latest pattern, so that in time of war she might be 
of use to the country. The crew were housed as if 
they were men, not dogs or pigs, a berth for every 
two, and their food was served to them as it would 
be in a decent eating-house ashore, that is, with a 
table-doth and all the things we look for on a decently 
laid table. Also there were plenty of books in a 
bookcase in the men's eating-room, not locked up 
in the cabin in charge of a grumpy steward who 
begrudged the time and trouble of giving a book 
out, although it was his duty. 

But the best thing about the Samaritan after 
all was that every member of her crew, from the 
captain down to the smallest boy (there were six of 
these young seamen aboard), evidently looked upon 
Mr. Smith as their good friend, a man who had their 
true interests at heart, and whom they loved to 
serve. Yes, she was indeed a happy ship, and before 
the visitors had been aboard one hour they had 
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decided to accept their generous host's invitation 
and leave all care behind them for a few months. 
When therefore they had fully examined the beautiful 
vessel from stem to stem they returned to the 
saloon for refreshments, and there informed Mr. 
Smith that they gratefully accepted* his offer. He 
bowed» and said that their decision had given him 
much pleasure (he looked it too), far more than 
would the prospect of the company of a lot of idlers, 
themselves rich, who just accepted invitations like 
his, because nothing better presented itself just then. 
And being a man of much energy himself, he suggested 
that as soon as they were rested they should return 
to shore, collect their belongings, complete their 
outfit, and be on board again that night, ready to 
sail in the morning. Their destination could be 
settled when they got to sea. 

In all these arrangements Jemmy of course had 
no say ; he was far too busy enjoying himself to 
care what was being done. In fact he had fallen 
back a bit from the good habit he had when we first 
knew him of thinking for himself. But we cannot 
blame him, especially as everything turned out so 
well, that it seemed to him as if he was always 
going to be looked after. But when the party was 
preparing to leave the ship he went and whispered 
to Mr. Bumey, and then coming boldly up to lir. 
Smith said, '* If you please, sir, may I stay on board ? 
I don't want to see any more of this nasty old 
place, and everything is so good here, I don't want to 
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go anywhere else.** " Why, of course you can stay, 
my boy,** said Mr. Smith. Then turning to Captain 
Wilson he said further, ** Don't you think my little 
friends here may as well stay too ? ** Of course the 
captain and his wife were pleased to leave their 
dear ones in such a good place, and so it was settled ; 
the party left for the shore, and the youngsters 
stayed behind. 

I wish you could have seen them when once 
they were let loose. They were like young colts, 
only that they got into more mischief. They did 
a great many things that they should not, which 
anywhere else would no doubt have got them into 
serious trouble, but here, where everybody was 
full of kindliness towards them, they only got a 
warning, which was a long way from a scolding 
even. But this unfortunately made them bolder 
and bolder, and at last Freda, in an attempt to 
outdo her brother's antics, climbed on to the rail 
and tried to run along it. She missed her footing 
and fell overboard. Quick as a cat Jemmy dived 
after her. He could swim very well, having 
learned in the rough waters of the Mersey, and 
from having to hold his own with a lot of rough 
boys was fairly well up in the business of life- 
saving, although he had never had any regular 
lessons. They both came to the surface together, 
he holding Freda by the shoulders and treading 
water. But he had not to hold her long, for her 
brother's shrieks brought a lot of men running to 
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the spot armed with all kinds of life-saving gear, 
and before Jemmy had really felt the importance 
of his action, both he and his little charge were 
hauled on board again. Freda was immediately 
bmidled off to the stewardess to be cosseted and 
soothed into forgetfulness of her fall, while Jemmy 
was stripped and rigged out in a suit belonging 
to one of the ship's boys, besides being called all 
sorts of endearing names by the sailors, who love 
a smart boy. 

When the party returned on board and heard 
the news, Jemmy was in great danger of being 
spoiled. The poor mother, full of gratitude, took 
him to her breast and gave him the first motherly 
kisses he ever remembered having. She would 
have held him longer, but Mr. Bumey had told 
her husband that Jemmy had already received 
more attention than it was safe for any ordinary 
boy to get, and that it would be well to give him 
a chance to recover. So the father, full as his 
heart was of gratitude to Jemmy for saving his 
dear little girl, warned his wife, and she left Jemmy 
to Mr. Bumey, who took the opportunity to de- 
liver a lecture to Jemmy on behaviour. He gave 
the boy some sound advice as to how he should 
act under this surprising change in their condition, 
and woimd up his remarks by saying, ** Jemmy, 
my dear lad, you have seen already how full of 
surprises a sailor-s life is. You have had the 
bitter, and now the sweets are here, but don't 
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forget that at any moment you may have to go 
back to trouble again. Therefore keep ready to 
face it whatever it is. Don't get a big head. 
Don't be saucy and stuck-up, but take advantage 
of every opportunity to learn, especially now when 
you've got such a chance as falls to the lot of 
very few bo3rs in the world. I don't want to 
preach to you or hinder you from having a good 
time, but I do want you to become a man, and it 
would make me very unhappy if you were to dis- 
appoint me." For all the answer Jemjny squeezed 
his friend's hand and bolted off to his bunk, flung 
his clothes off, and in two minutes he was fast 
asleep. 

When Jemmy awoke in the morning he knew 
at once that he was again at sea, and in almost 
feverish haste he washed, dressed, and bolted on 
deck, to find the beautiful craft under all sail 
standing off the land. The wonderful cleanliness 
and order everywhere appealed to him, young as 
he was. It was such a contrast to the Italian 
ship, and even the Rosamund, of which he still 
kept the most loving memories, seemed but a 
dingy craft as compared with this white-winged 
beauty. He was standing looking aloft at the 
snowy sails glistening in the brilliant sunshine, 
lost in wonder and admiration, when he felt a 
hand on his shoulder. Turning sharply, he saw 
Mr. Smith standing behind him smiling serenely. 
His hand went up in salute, and Mr. Smith, re- 
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taming it, said, ** Jemmy, I've been thinking a 
lot about you. I have heard your story from Mr. 
Bumey, and I want to help him to make a good 
man of youj But don't ever forget the little 
chaps that are left behind. If, as I hope, you 
ever come to be a prime seaman and command 
a big ship, don't be ashamed of the fact that 
you were once a lonely, helpless boy, and that 
it was only by a special Providence that 3^u met 
a good, warm-hearted man who helped you all he 
knew, and who never forgets you even in the 
midst of his own big troubles, as Mr. Bumey has. 
Now, I'm not going to spoil you; I'm going to 
treat you as one of the crew, and you'll have to 
go on learning all that can be taught you the 
same as the other bo3rs on board, because there 
is no more useless creatiire under heaven than the 
boy or man who has nothing to do for himself, 
or anybody else, who always finds ever3rthing 
done for him. Come along, we'll find the boat- 
swain." 

So they went forward. Jemmy feeling a little bit 
troubled at the idea that his games with the chil- 
dren were put a stop to. Already he had forgotten 
that he must work, and that play was not the 
whole business of life. But, as we have seen, he 
had early learned to obey, and that good lesson 
stuck fast. 

"Boatswain," said Mr. Smith, as a big burly 
man crossed the deck in front of them, '' here's a 
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boy for you. I want 3^u to take him in hand and 
see that he learns his duties. Make an able sea- 
man of him. I don't think you'll have much 
trouble, for he has already had a pretty severe 
training." 

"All right, su-," said the boatswain. "HI put 
him through, and it shan't be my foult iS he don't 
turn out all right/' 

•* Now, Jemmy,** said Mr. Smith, turning to the 
boy, "you are fairly launched. Don*t think 
that you are in any disgrace, or that I have put 
you under the boatswain's charge because I want 
to get rid of you. As long as you are in my yacht 
you will always have my care and sympathy, and 
youll be able to see as much of your dear friend 
Mr. Bumey as is good for you. But you must not 
be allowed to lose the habit of work, which is the 
worst thing that can happen to any of us. Now 
go and take up your quarters with the other 
boys.'* 

Now there is no doubt at all that, in spite of 
Mr. Smith*s wise words, Jemmy did fed that he 
was imder a doud. He had in truth been a little 
bit spoilt, was getting puffed up at the thought of 
his many and extraordinary adventures in so short 
a time, and he had in a great measure forgotten 
that he had yet to learn how to earn his own 
living as wdl as to put that learning into practice. 
For all this we cannot blame him. Any boy, how- 
ever good, would have fdt the same. Still it was 
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with a somewhat heavy heart and a certain feeling 
of discontent that he made his way to the boys* 
quarters in order to take up his abode with them. 
They were all below when he got there, the six of 
them, and received him as I am sorry to say bo}^ 
usually do receive a stranger in their midst, which 
is in much the same way as that in which a lot 
of fowls receive a strange hen put in amongst 
them — all have a peck at her, and be she as brave 
as she can possibly be, she is only one against 
numbers, and must sooner or later decline a fight 
because she is not able to keep up any longer. So 
Jemmy came diffidently into the house and said, 
** Can anybody tell me where my bunk is ? ** " Oh,** 
sneered a red-headed, beefy j^uth, "here*s the 
passenger. Got the chudc from the aristocratic 
party aft and condescends to come an* pig in with 
us. Good morning, your Royal Highness. Where*s 
your valley? low me to assist yer an* put yer 
wardrobe away.'* So sajdng, the boy snatched 
Jemmy*s bag from his arms and flung it into a 
comer, following up this attack by knocking his cap 
off with a violence that sent him reeling. 

Now I should like to say that Jemmy recovered 
himself instantly, and springing at his tormentor 
gave him as good a thrashing as ever a boy had, 
curing him effectually of such behaviour in the 
future. But unfortunately I cannot. Jemmy*s 
pluck was not of that kind, and, besides, all his 
treatment lately had been of such a nature that he 
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was totally unprepared for this. So, bewildered, 
he went after his cap, and shrinking into a comer 
waited for what would happen next. Everything 
that did happen was very bad for Jemmy, although 
it was only what usually does happen at our big 
public schools and such places where boys and 
young men begin life. Ragging, hazing, freeing, 
whatever it is called, is so bad, that those indulging 
in it are nothing but cowardly bullies, who should 
be flogged within an inch of their lives. The harm 
that it does the newcomers cannot be counted. It 
is a lesson of the most severe kind, and one never 
forgotten, that might is right, that there is no such 
thing as fair play, and that all the splendid lessons 
of manliness joined to goodness which are taught in 
the Bible are false. Fancy boys making one of a 
dozen other boys to shamefully ill-use a newcomer, 
strange and timid as he must be, not because you 
don*t like him, or because he is no good, but for 
the mere desire for cruelty. There are no words 
in our language strong enough to condemn such 
behaviour. 

By this you will have imagined that Jemmy was 
in for a rotten time, and so indeed he was. Those 
six young rascals made him wish that he had never 
been bom. And when he started crying they were 
delighted. It was the finest fun. But a strange 
thing happened then. Seeing that they were so 
pleased at his tears, Jenuny had a strange feeling 
come over him, a feeling that, do what they would, 
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he would die before they should see another wet 
drop on his face. So although they tore all his 
clothes off, pinched and beat him black and blue, 
burnt him with matches, and did other shameful 
things that I can't repeat, they were not able to 
wring from him one cry or one tear. And in the 
midst of their devilish delight the door burst open 
and Mr. Smith entered. It was quite usual, as 
he made it his business to keep himself always 
acquainted with what was going on all over his 
ship and so prevent injustice. It was a curious 
scene that he saw. Six boys in various parts of 
the house flushed and sweating with their exertions 
and laughter, and one little white, naked figure 
l3dng in a comer just quivering. " What does this 
mean?" he asked» and his voice was stem and 
menacing. There was no answer, for dry tongues 
dung to parched mouths, and refused to utter words 
for veriest fear. As I said, bullies are always 
cowards. Mr. Smith went over to where Jemmy 
lay, picked him up pitifully, and looked at him. 
Something bright sparkled in the good man's eyes 
as he saw the state of that poor boy's body, and 
he had to exercise a tremendous restraint upon his 
feelings to keep him from doing something terrible 
to those boys who had done this thing. 

For a few minutes he said nothing; then he gave 
the order* "'Call the boatswain here." The six 
delinquents fell over one another in their haste to 
obey, but he roared, ** Only one. The rest of you 
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stay here, and the one that goes come back with 
the boatswain." Another pause, and the boatswain 
appeared with the boy messenger. •* Boatswain," 
said Mr. Smith sternly, " you see this lad. I sent 
him here to join the boys* mess, and in an hour 
this is what they have done to him. What shall 
I do with them?** "Serve 'em the same, sir," 
replied the boatswain. "I suppose they was 
copyin' the behaviour of the galUant young orfcers 
in the army, an' thinks it's proper to very near 
kill a pore chap on joining. No wonder sojer 
orfcers is such a lot of dufiers if that's how they 
begin." " Very well, boatswain," answered Mr. 
Smith. **I leave it to you to give each of these 
scoimdrels such a rope's-ending as he'll remember 
all his life. You needn't be afraid of doing any 
injustice, for I caught them in the very act, the 
cowardly brutes." Oh, then you should have heard 
the pleading and crying to get off from the due 
and deserved rewards of their deeds— quite accord- 
ing to rule of course, since you never find those 
who delight in inflicting pain upon others at all 
anxious to receive it themselves. But the boat- 
swain, taking an active interest in their matter 
of reward, was not in the least affected by their 
howls, and even had he been, the sight of Jemmj^s 
naked body, all bruises and scratches, would have 
been enough, quite enough, to make him keep 
justice before mercy. So we will draw a veil over 
the painful scene that ensued, and return to 
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Jemmy, who, I am glad to say, refused to give 
any information as to the combined assault made 
on him, only he assured Mr. Smith that he had 
not knowingly given any cause for it, and hoped 
that his berth-mates would allow him to live with 
them in peace. 

•* I hope they will," said Mr. Smith rather grimly, 
''for their own sakes. But get a bath, and I'll 
send a doctor to you with something for your 
bruises. Then turn in and have a sleep; it will 
be better for you than going into hospital and 
being made a fuss of, for which there is really no 
need." And the owner walked out, muttering to 
himself and showing more signs of anger than 
anybody on board had ever seen him do before. 
He had only just gone when one by one the 
boys, smarting most painfully, returned from their 
interview with the boatswain. But none of them 
mentioned the matter. Doubtless it was very near 
to all their thoughts, and very hkely they did not 
fed at all kindly towards their new shipmate, but 
at any rate, however vigorously their thinking gear 
was working, they preserved a discreet silence. 
And when the doctor came with his arnica and 
ointment they manifested no interest in what he 
was doing, but made haste to return to the deck 
and leave Jenmiy alone. He was soon made 
comfortable, and, obeying his orders, climbed into 
the bunk which had been allotted to him, and went 
at once to sleep. 

F 
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Meanwhile the lovely craft under all plain sail 
but no steam was bowling merrily along at about 
eight knots an hour with the aid of a strong south- 
east trade wind, which, hanging well to the east- 
ward, enabled her to lay her course southward 
with ease. That morning Mr. Smith had held a 
consultation with the grateful passengers, and it 
had been decided that for the present at any rate 
they would steer for the Cape of Good Hope in 
leisurely fashion and gradually work their way 
roimd the world, calling at such interesting ports as 
might seem desirable, or touching at lonely, out-of- 
the-way spots in the vast ocean. But all should 
be subject to change without notice, and it must 
distinctly be understood that being the owner's 
guests the passengers were not to concern them- 
selves with money matters at all. If any of them 
needed cash for pocket-money at any time, they 
were to apply to the purser, who would see that 
they were supplied. " And now," said the owner, 
'^just go ahead and enjoy yourselves, and the 
happier you are, the happier you'll make me. Ex- 
cuse me, please, I have some business to attend to 
in my office," and he was gone to escape the inevit- 
able thanks. 

Thus delightfully began the cruise of the 
Samaritan for the lately distressed British sea- 
men, who could hardly believe that what was now 
happening was real, and felt inclined to rub their 
eyes and wonder if they were awake, as they looked 
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upon their surroundings, the realisation of the 
dream that every good sailor has — ^the dream of 
a perfectly beautiful ship with sails and steam and 
a splendid crew, and to crown all, unlimited money 
for necessary expenses which has not to be screwed 
out of hard, business-like, unsympathetic owners, 
who, having their living to get, closely examine 
every item. Is it any wonder that they dropped 
into easy-chairs and gave themselves up to the soft, 
delightful enchantment of the hour, asking them- 
selves how they could ever have felt that they 
hated the sea and longed to retire to some tiny 
inland village where they never again would hear 
its wonderful voice. Very happy and perfectly 
peaceful were the seven days succeeding, for the 
strange man that owned this beautiful ship ap- 
peared to be continually trying to find new ways 
of giving those on board an interest in hfe. While 
the work of the ship was carried on under a S3rstem 
of discipline as stem as that on board of any man- 
of-war, a certain portion of each day was set apart 
for instruction about the sea in all its various 
aspects, and no member of the crew was neglected 
in this scheme of pleasantly sharing knowledge. 
Every one was encouraged to ask for information 
concerning an}^ing that occurred to him, and was 
made to fed that no matter what his position on 
board might be, his inquiries would receive equal 
attention. There was no regular school on board, 
but every one was made to feel that if they wanted 
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to learn, they could in the pleasantest and most 
complete manner combine theory with practice. 
As for the work of the ship, that was carried on in 
such a thorough fashion that no man on board, 
or boy either, could help being a better seaman for 
his share in the duties of the vesseL And as a 
result everybody was happy. 

But I hear some dear boy asking, ** Didn't they 
have any games ? *' Well, I can understand the 
question, but do you think that such a man as I 
hope you have already felt Mr. Smith to be could 
neglect so important a matter as play ? Indeed 
they did, and if they were not able to go in for 
footer and cricket, as the bo}^ who have a big field 
to play in do, what they lacked in space they made 
up in energy, and in swimming they had advan- 
tages such as no boys in a school can enjoy, for 
they had the splendid ocean to bathe in, with 
wide nettings spread for the timid, while the bolder 
swimmers and divers were free to plunge wherever 
they would, knowing that their noise would be 
sufficient to keep any sharks at a very respectful 
distance, however himgry they might be. And as 
for gymnastics — well, there are few places where 
they can be learned better than they are on board 
ship, and consequently the crew of the Samaritan 
enjoyed that important branch of athletic sports 
to the full. 

On Sunday, after the decks were swept up and 
wetted, a job which never took more than half-an- 
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hour, from six in the morning till half-past, noth- 
ing was done in the nature of work or play, but 
everybody was expected to come to the service held 
on the quarter-deck for an hour to join in a recog- 
nition of the care of the Creator. A full muster 
of all hands not actually engaged in the necessary 
handling of the ship was insisted upon, every man 
dean and in his best rig, to do honour to the 
beneficent day of rest. At that meeting Mr. Smith 
took his place as the patriarch of this large family, 
all of whom were dependent upon his good-will in 
thus spending his money in a truly sensible way. 
In a spirit of true religion he then endeavoured to 
show how good God had been to them alL His 
words were few and humble, and no attempt was 
ever made by him to attract their attention to him- 
self, but every man and boy was invited to feel 
how before God all were equal, and all were re- 
sponsible to one another for the right use of the 
opportunities they had of making the best of life. 

After the short service every one's time was his 
own, and in their pleasant quarters men could read 
and smoke, and chat and lounge as they felt indined, 
making it a day of real rest and enjoymenti 



CHAPTER VI 

Besides being, as we have seen, a generous man 
of practical views» Mr. Smith was a fervent lover 
of the sea, and that, too, apart from its value to 
us Britons as being our natural highway all over 
the world. He loved it for its beauty and its 
m3^tery, its incessant change and yet its constancy 
to its great duties. And he was never tired of 
pointing out to his men or his guests the endless 
succession of interesting things to be seen by those 
with eyes for ocean wonders. And so it came about 
that their progress eastward was but slow, for if 
anything curious demanded attention or was worth 
investigating the vessel was stopped, a boat was 
lowered, and everybody on board had a fine time. 
For really, although I have never seen it so stated 
before, the great drawbacks to perfect enjoyment 
of a sea voyage is that there are so many very 
interesting things to be seen that have to be hurried 
by on account of there being no time to spare, 
which is a great pity, but of course cannot be 
helped. Now on my whaling cruise, hard as the 
hfe was, I enjoyed m3^self more than I have ever 
done before or since, because there were so many 
opportunities given us of going away in boats and 

86 
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looking into things, exploring little uninhabited 
islands, &c. Nearly all I have been able to learn 
of the ways of the sea creatnies and of the sea 
itself I learned on that voyage, almost entirely 
because we were never in a hurry except when 
after whales. 

And so the leisurely progress eastward of the 
Samaritan was full of interest to all on board, for 
there was no one in a hurry to get to port. Given 
a comfortable ship, what happier life could a sailor 
wish for than this? It was almost ideal. And 
Jemmy found it so after his messmates had dis- 
covered that he was not half a bad fellow, and 
that they could not blame him but only themselves 
for the serious trouble they got into shortly after 
his arrival among them. He joined with them 
readily enough in their larks, and got into scrapes 
like the rest of them. But I am glad to say that 
none of these scrapes were of a bad character, 
which was principally due to the fact that Mr. 
Btuney spent much of his time among the boys, 
yarning to them out of his long experience and 
using his opportimities of teaching them, so that 
all unconsciously they were being fitted for their 
business as sailors in the best possible way. 

They had no adventures worth recording on their 
passage to the Cape, although a complete account of 
all that they saw and investigated in that short time 
would fill a big book, so full of interest is the life 
of the ocean. But in spite of the interesting times, 
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I think all hands were really delighted when the 
look-out man one morning sang out ^'Land ho/' 
having seen from the fore-3rard the wonderful flat- 
topped Table Moimtain on whose flanks rests Cape 
Town. They ran in past Robben Island, the 
beautifully situated asylum of the poor lepers from 
the adjacent land, and entered the docks side by 
side with splendid Union Castle liners and a dozen 
other big steamships all competing for the trade 
of this great British Colony. No sooner was the 
vessel secured in her berth than Mr. Smith issued 
an order that as soon as the decks were cleared 
up and the ship made trim, all hands should be at 
Uberty for the rest of the day to do as they pleased, 
and that the purser would advance money to all 
who needed it on account of their wages. Jemmy 
of course, boy-like, was eager to get ashore, and 
the more so because his new chums were all agog 
to get away from the ship also, promising them- 
selves no end of a game when they were once dear 
of the vessel. And so it came about that instead 
of Jenuny choosing the wise part of asking his old 
friend's advice» he slipped ashore with three other 
boys, feeling guilty, as he really was, of having 
acted shabbily. 

Now I don't know why bo3rs should act so 
stupidly or feel that it is manly to behave as they 
see very silly men doing, but these young rascals 
were no sooner dear of the docks than they must 
needs make for a public-house and order drink 
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as if they were tipplers. I need scarcely say that 
the drink was bad, for it would, let its quality be 
ever so high, have been bad for the dean-living 
boys, but being vile, as it was, it nearly poisoned 
them, and so they were quite unfit to take care of 
themselves after they had taken the first drink 
and got out into the street again. But as usual, 
having taken the first downward step they felt 
impelled to rush to the bottom, and so they had 
more and more, until all the subsequent proceed- 
ings were to them but a horrible, painful medley 
of noise and struggle. And they awoke next morn- 
ing, the four of them, in a filthy lock-up, nearly 
naked, covered with dirt and bruises, and their 
heads aching so badly that they felt fit to go mad. 
Also there was that sickening sense of shame and 
coming trouble that always follows upon wrong- 
doing until the sufferer almost wishes he was dead. 
What had really happened to them they never knew, 
or where they had been, only they were certain that 
they had been robbed and ill-treated, and that it 
was entirely their own &iult. 

Meanwhile Mr. Bumey, in great distress of mind, 
had been prowling about looking for Jemmy ; really 
he did not care much about the other ieUows, rather 
unjustly blaming them for leading Jemmy astray. 
And he it was who first discovered them. He 
paid the small fine imposed upon them, and brought 
them down to the ship without saying a word of 
blame. Jemmy could not look at him, and wished 
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with an his heart that the sad-faced man would 
scold him — ^he felt that he would be easier after it. 
But no, Mr. Bumey felt too deeply grieved to try 
and by mere words convey his ideas of the boys' 
misbehaviour to them. So he brought them to the 
ship, and Mr. Smith stood at the gangway as they 
came aboard. 

As the four miserable lads came up to him he 
said quietly, " What has happened to you. ? *' 
There was a dead silence for nearly a minute, and 
then the biggest, George Wilson, saluted and 
replied, ''Please, sir, we went and bought some 
drink, and it made us drunk, and we don't remember 
any more until we found ourselves locked up, sir." 
"Very well,*' said tiieir employer, "I think you 
have been sufficiently punished, but you mustn't 
go ashore again here. Now go below and wash 
and dress." 

The poor culprits gratefully disappeared, having 
learned an invaluable lesson, or, rather, a course of 
lessons, at their age, principal among which were 
distrust of their own wisdom, and the curious fact 
that wrong-doing alwa}^ brings its own punishment 
on its back. Perhaps Jemmy found his disgrace 
hardest to bear, because he had naturally from his 
late treatment grown to regard himself as a cut 
above the ordinary boy. And now he had to meet 
the sorrowful eyes of his friend, whose glance 
cut much deeper than his words would have 
done had he spoken any. But their attentions 
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were soon to be diverted to much more serious 
matters. 

Whether it was the exceedingly carefully con- 
sidered life they had led in the Samaritan, joined 
to the good food, that made her sailors and fire- 
men run riot when they got ashore, I don't know, 
but I have to record with much sorrow that 
instead of coming on board that morning from their 
leave sober and ready to resume work, they made 
their appearance at various times throughout the 
day, dirty, degraded, and quarrelsome. So much so, 
that it was all the petty officers could do to con- 
fine them and their rioting to the fore end of the 
ship where they belonged. But it was not until 
dark that the last of them rolled on board, carrying 
more liquor, and ready, as one of them put it, for 
anything from pitch and toss to manslaughter. And 
as it got later so the conduct became worse, until 
at about nine o'clock the lower deck forward where 
they lived was a scene of terrible riot. The men 
got quite unmanageable, and yet it seemed certain 
that if something were not done soon to control 
them there would be murder. 

Now Mr. Smith was a very brave man, and had 
besides great confidence in his ability to bring the 
men whom he had treated so well to hear reason. 
But he had no force at his back, and unfortunately 
we know very well that with most men force is 
the only argument they will attend to, and that 
because they must When the uproar was at its 
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height, and the officers had tried all their powers 
of persuasion and threats in vain, Mr. Smith went 
forward alone in the tumult. At the time there 
were several fights going on, and much blood had 
already been shed, but no serious wounds had been 
inflicted. And so crazy were the men that they 
did not recognise their benefactor, although his voice 
rose trumpet-toned above the riot. Then came the 
tragedy. Two Irishmen were fighting savagely 
with *' heavers," oaken bludgeons that are used in 
sailorising, but make most formidable weapons. Mr. 
Smith sprang in between them* clutching at the 
breasts of both, and received almost at the same 
moment two blows, one upon his face and the 
other on the back of his bald head. He dropped 
like a pole-axed bullock, and his two assailants 
grappled one another over his fallen body like tigers 
thirsting for blood. But his fall caused such a 
sensation among the other men that they came 
rushing to the rescue and dragged his limp body 
from under the trampling feet. 

The uproar ceased; men who a few moments 
before had been flying at one another's throats in 
sheer wantonness now stood sober and amazed, or 
slunk away into comers and sat with heads bowed, 
wondering what they had done, and why they had 
done it. But the awful words "too late" were 
written across their vows of repentance, for the best 
employer that ever seamen had never recovered 
consciousness. He lingered until four o'clock in 
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the morning, and then passed quietly away. That 
one drunken act had slain one of the best of men, 
and had at the same time deprived everybody on 
board of their employment, a service too which 
was the pleasantest any of them had ever enjoyed. 

When the sad news was circulated, men stared 
at each other blankly, uncomprehendingly, as if 
suddenly stricken silly. Then their benumbed 
senses returned to them, and they were suddenly 
filled with furious rage against those fools who had 
done this thing, forgetting that they were all alike 
guilty, seeing that none of them knew whose hands 
had actually dealt the blows, they raved and 
swore at one another and themselves fruitlessly, 
and exhausted language in stupid sayings of what 
they would do to the murderers if they could but 
lay hands on them. Then they grew quieter, and 
recalled the many virtues of their late employer, his 
single-eyed desire to do them all good and make 
them happy. This of course was equally useless 
as their former mood, but not equally dangerous, 
and they had become really penitent when the 
sunmions came for all hands to lay aft. They went 
immediately and listened while the purser informed 
them that he had received a cablegram from 
London ; the late owner's solicitors had instructed 
him to pay ofiE all the crew at once, lay the vessel 
up, and await further instructions. 

So the expected blow fell, not less heavily be- 
cause eaq)ected, and equally hard upon innocent and 
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guilty, for the passengers brought from Rio were 
now in evil case. It was entirely unlikely that 
Captain Wilson would in Cape Town be able to 
obtain command at all, much less a command where 
he might take his wife and two children to sea with 
him. As for Mr. Bumey, his case was not so bad, 
because with a chief mate's certificate in a busy 
port like Cape Town a man can hardly go very 
long without employment. And Jemmy. Well, he 
was of very little consequence to anybody, how- 
ever important he may be to us. And he was 
not much troubled either. He was certainly very 
grieved, in a dim, indefinite sort of way, at the 
death of Mr. Smith, and felt that he would have 
done anything he could to save so good a man, 
but it would have been wrong to expect so 
young a lad to feel anything very deeply. That 
comes after, when these early happenings are 
recalled. 

Well, the crew were paid off, and the passengers 
were given a really handsome present, at the 
purser's risk, as he said, and away they all went, 
leaving the beautiful Samaritan laid up, hopelessly 
as it seemed, for it was just after the war, and 
money was very scarce. 

Mr. Bumey got the offer of a ship as chief mate 
the very next day, but although he did his best 
to get Jemmy with him, he could not ; the skipper 
wouldn't have him. And so for the present he 
drops out of the story as sailors do, you know. 
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It 18 not one of the least hardships of sea^life that 
you make a dear friend, and then at a moment's 
notice you may have to separate from him, and 
although your heart may bum with desire to see 
him once more, you shall meet in out-of-the-way 
ports all over the world all the casual acquaintances 
you have made but him, the other half of your 
soul you shall never see again. What Mr. Bumey 
fdt at this separation I cannot tell you, for he was 
one of those men who do not say much, but let 
their feelings gnaw silently at their hearts. Jemmy 
of course wept, shed many tears, as a warm-hearted 
boy should, and then as any boy would in the midst 
of all the extraordinary things going on around him, 
forgot how sorry he was. 

Captain Wilson and his wife did not forget him 
though. Indeed Mrs. Wilson felt that but for him 
she would have lost her darling Freda, and both 
she and her husband in the midst of their own great 
troubles spared a portion of their anxieties for 
Jemmy and his future. In fact, it may reasonably 
be said that they thought more of him than he 
did of himself. They had a cheap lodging— cheap, 
that is, for Cape Town, for their stock of money was 
very small, and their chance of getting employment 
scanty — and they invited Jemmy to share it with 
them. He, like an honest little chap, offered to 
hand over all his stock of money, amounting to 
about three pounds, to them to lay out for him, 
but although Mrs. Wilson took care of it for him« 
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I believe she would have starved rather than touch 
a penny. 

A weary time of waiting for the Wilsons followed. 
All the rest of their late shipmates, the seamen and 
the firemen of the Samaritan, and even the steward 
Fisher, had found ships, and departed in various 
directions over the seven seas. Only this litUe 
family was left, and for them matters began to look 
very black. Jemmy now did a very foolish thing, 
with the best intentions of course. He had long 
felt that he ought not to be a burden upon the 
Wilsons, and perhaps there may have been, I cannot 
tell, a littie sense of loss of liberty. Like any boy 
with his experiences, he felt that he was independent, 
able to look after himself, and unwilling to be under 
anybody's control if he could help it. It was the 
old Arab spirit breaking out. So carefully con- 
cealing his intention from his friends, he got all his 
outfit collected in one bag ready to take away at 
the first opportunity. He had been hanging about 
the docks for many days, making all sorts of 
acquaintances, useful and otherwise, and at last 
he stumbled across a man who seemed as if he 
had^stepped right out of a sea-novel. He was not 
very tall, but very square, with rounded shoulders, 
and legs that, when he planted them on deck, seemed 
as if his feet, like those of the flies, stuck where they 
were placed and would hold his body,, no matter 
how much the ship rolled, firmly erect. His face, 
neck, and breast were burnt brick red by sun and 
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wind. His hair and beard were black and curly, 
but cropped very dose; his eyes were deep set, 
and as bright as diamonds; and his voice had a 
ring in it like the sound of eight bells to a man 
about to be relieved. Never mind about his dothes» 
they don't matter; and anyhow, he wore for his 
work whatever he could get that did not hamper 
his movements, only he never buttoned the front of 
his shirt, and could not bear his shirt sleeves to 
come below his dbows. His name was Jack Bunce, 
and he was mate of a sdiooner, the lane^ whose 
duty was to run down from Cape Town to Tristan 
d'Acunha occasionally with stores for the islanders 
and put in a little time at Nightingale and Gough 
Islands, getting as many sea-dephants as would 
make the expenses of the voyage. 

To Jemmy, sitting open-mouthed listening to 
Jack Bunce's descriptions of those londy islands 
and the hairbreadth escapes of landing and seal 
catching, it seemed as if to get away on that wonder- 
ful voyage in the pretty sdiooner would be the 
height of bliss, while to share in those wonderful 
experiences of which Jack spoke so cardessly would, 
he f dt, be the height of his ambition. Consequently 
when one day Jack said casually that he bought 
they needed a boy to make himself generally use- 
ful on board. Jemmy said almost breathlessly, 
** D'you think, sir, that I should stand any chance 
with the captain ? Oh, if you'd only speak for me, 
I should be so glad. I would like to go with you." 

o 
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Jack looked down at the eager i^toe oomplaoently 
and replied, '^ Oh, I think you can come along if 
you want to. What I say to the captain in the 
matter of shipping hands is enough to satisfy him. 
If you really want to go, I can ship you now. But 
we can't give you more than a pound a month, 
and you'll have to work for that now, I tell you." 
Jemmy jumped up from the bucket he had been 
sitting on and blurted out his thanks, and expressed 
his willingness to go at once and sign the articles. 
In half-an-hour he was enrolled as one of the crew 
of the lone at a pound a month, and in a whirl of 
conflicting feelings he made his way to his lodgings. 
He found his good friends absent and considex^ 
himself lucky, for he was able to take away his 
small belongings without their knowing an}rthing 
about his doing so. 

Havmg put his " dunnage," as sailors call their 
traps, on board he went home to tea, for, as he 
felt, the last time, and then as he noted afresh the 
kindly consideration for him shown by his two 
good friends, he could not help feeling guilty, 
although he kept sa}ang to himself that he 
had done right in getting a ship. But for all 
that a nasty liunp would keep rising in his 
throat every time he tried to tell them what he 
had done, and especially when he talked to his 
two little chums, Freda and Eddie. He felt he 
could not tell his story before them, and so he 
waited until they had gone to bed. Then with a 
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desperate rash into the heart of his subject he said, 
** Captain Wilson, I've been and got a ship. An' 
I'm sailing the day after to-morrow." There, it 
was out now, and he felt relieved, but there was 
an awkward silence for the next minute. Then 
Mrs. Wilson said, ** Oh, you poor little chap, fancy 
you going and doing a thing like that without tell- 
ing us. We did want to keep you with us." And 
she began to cry, for she loved the boy. But the 
captain looked kindly at the boy as he said, " Ah, 
Jemmy, I admire your pluck, but you should have 
asked my advice before fixing yourself. I could 
have helped you perhaps. Never mind, tell us all 
about it ; perhaps it is not too late to help you a 
bit now." 

So Jemmy sat down and told them, while Mrs. 
Wilson bemoaned his haste, saying how much she 
feared she had lost Jemmy altogether now, and her 
husband, secretly admiring the boy's independent 
spirit, felt sorely grieved that he should have gone 
into such a byway of seafaring as that, which ap- 
parently led nowhere. However, the thing was 
done, and besides it was evident that Jemmy was 
fully satisfied and eager to be gone, so what was 
the good of talking. But they insisted upon seeing 
Jemmy of!, and with that poor little consolation 
for his loss they separated from him for the night. 

Next day they made much of him, laying out 
his scanty stock of money in just those things that 
Captain Wilson knew he would be likely to need 
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in such a hard and stonny trade. And when the 
day was done Jemmy felt richer than he had ever 
been before in his life, felt equipped for a voyage 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. But when at 
the dose of their shopping Captain Wilson received 
a message informing him that he had been chosen 
to take the Samaritan back to England, Jenmiy 
felt that perhaps he had been a little too sudden 
in his choice of a ship. He was not going to show 
the white feather though, and lest his resolution 
should weaken to the extent of showing that he 
repented of his haste, he said good-bye that night 
and went down on board of the schooner ready to 
sail at noon the next day. When he crept into 
the grimy, stuffy foc's'le with its terribly sickening 
smell of rotting skins and stale oil, it is not to be 
denied that before he fell asleep his heart became 
very sad as he thought of the beautiful Samaritan 
with her roomy cleanliness. But Jemmy possessed 
one quality which I feel sure is one of the most 
valuable that any of us can have — it was that of 
never fretting over what was past and done with, 
or wasting precious hours in thinking how different 
things might have been. And presently he dropped 
off into the sweet, dreamless sleep of tired boyhood. 
It was still dark below when he was aroused by 
the bull-like roar of his new chief, Mr. Bunce, as 
he was careful to call him, who shouted down into 
the den, "Now then, Jemmy my son, rouse an* 
bitt, all hands on deck." Jemmy tumbled out. 
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and snatching his cap (for he had turned in ** all 
standing," as sailors say, meaning without un- 
dressing), he stumbled blindly up the little ladder 
into the bright sunshine and stood blinking at the 
mate like an owl, for he was only half-awake. The 
burly mate burst into a loud laugh as he surveyed 
the youngster, and he said jovially, " Why, sonny, 
that's great. Anybody'd think you'd been raised 
in American packet ships or on board of Andrew 
(men-of-war) the way you turn out. Keep on like 
that and you won't go far wrong. I can do with any 
kind of boy or man but a skulker. But come along 
and git some cofiee, an' then we'll turn to. You 
an' me an' the cook is all hands for the present." 

Mechanically Jemmy uttered the regular " Aye, 
aye, sir," and in a minute or two was enjo3dng a 
pannikin of scalding black coffee and a hunk of 
bread and butter as if it was the first meal he had 
found for many a day. But the mate's strong 
jaws waggled faster than his, so that before he was 
half finished his new officer was poisoning the sweet 
morning air with the smoke from a pipe that looked 
as if it had been in use for a generation. *^ Don't 
hurry. Jemmy," said the mate ; ** I shall take full 
five minutes over my smoke, and then we'll see 
what you're made of." The five minutes passed. 
Jemmy wiped his mouth on the back of his hand, 
and picking up his own and the mate's pannikin, 
returned them to the galley. Then facing the mate 
he stood expectant, ready to be proved. 
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The next two hours passed like ten miniites, they 
were so full of work. I would like to describe them 
to you, but unfortunately in talking about ship- 
work the details are so technical that any truthful 
account would read to you like a foreign language, 
and not only so, but if you have been in the habit 
of reading sea-stories it would sound so different 
as to appear all wrong, for there would be 
no ** splicing the mainbrace,'* or ''shivering of 
timbers,** or " avast there, my hearties.*' But be 
very sure that the work done by the mate and 
Jemmy was real sailor work, and of so hard a kind, 
involving very much scrambling aloft and rushing, 
that interested as Jenuny was he was exceedingly 
glad when the mate said, ''There, Mister Boy, I 
think we'll say spell— oh I for a little while, while 
I get a smoke and you get your breath. Besides, 
we don't want to do all the work before those 
scalawags come aboard." Jemmy answered with 
much alacrity, " Aye, aye, sir," and plumped down 
on the comer of the main hatch, his eyes fixed 
upon the mate, who was methodically slicing up 
tobacco from a big black plug in a manner peculiar 
to sailors. When he (the mate) had completed his 
slicing he cocked his knife in the fork of his right 
thimib, and putting the plug in his pocket, slowly 
rubbed up the slices in the palm of his left hand 
before cramming the thus finely shredded tobacco 
into his black old pipe. Jemmy watched him with 
that same attentive curiosity that every useful boy 
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shows towards each action performed around him, 
wondering very much at the same time why any- 
body should go to so much trouble to prepare a 
nasty dose of smoke for themselves, by which you 
will understand that our hero had not yet learned 
to smoke, and as yet felt no inclination to do so. 

For a little while the mate, having lighted his pipe, 
smoked in silence with evident enjoyment, but after 
puffing out many thick clouds of highly flavoured 
smoke, he paused, spat, and said, ** Jemmy, it's 
likely we'll have some sealing before we get back. 
Did ye ever hear about what sort of a game it 
was ? " " No, sir," answered Jemmy, " but I'd like 
to." **I thought ye would," muttered the mate, 
adding in an undertone to himself, ^'poor little 
beggar." Then he went on, "Well, I don't know 
as I can tell you very much about it, except that 
it means cold, and wet, and hunger, and the hardest 
of hard work all linked together. And unfortu- 
nately there is very little money in it for the 
workers either. But there, I don't suppose the 
money side of things has begun to trouble you 
yet. Hallo ! Here comes the crowd, and a hard- 
looking lot of citizens they are. Five of 'em. 
Well, I must prepare for their reception agenst 
the old man comes aboard." So saying, he stalked 
across to the gangway and stood lolling over the 
bulwarks with an air of great indifierence. 



CHAPTER VII 

As the mate said, the five men now approaching 
were a pretty rough-looking lot, but it is always 
risky to go by appearances. At any rate as they 
came over the gangway they looked curiously at 
the mate, who did not apparently take any notice 
of them at all until the last one was on board. 
Then he turned and said crisply, *^ I suppose you're 
the crew, and if you are, Fm the mate.'* That 
broke the ice of their restraint, and they said in 
chorus, "Yes, sir." "All right," said the mate; 
" my name's Bunce, and for form's sake you'd better 
put the Mister to it. I dessay we shall go along 
all right if you fellows ain't s^Eraid of hard work. 
I'll say that for you, you look as if you hadn't been 
used to very much ease. You'd better go forrard 
and settle yourselves ? Gx)k'll have dinner for you 
in half-an-hour, an' at three bells (1.30) we'll begin 
to get under weigh." " Aye, aye, sir," chimed the 
crowd, and away they went, followed by Jemmy, 
to whom the mate had made a sign that he had 
better go and get acquainted with them at once. 
Somehow, he didn't quite understand why, he 
seemed to feel on speaking terms with them all 
at once, for although so rough looking, they had 
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not that sneaky, blackguardly look that any healthy- 
minded boy instinctively recoils from. And when 
the biggest of them slapped him on the back 
familiarly saying, **Well, Bill Spriggins, axe yoiz 
the second mate an' engineer of this packet?*' 
Jemmy fdt quite bold and big. So he responded, 
** No, Mr. Sailor, nor my name ain't Bill Spriggins ; 
it's Jemmy, an' I've got t' see if there's anything 
I can do for you down below." 

A loud laugh from all of them was the reply to 
this candid ofifer of service, and one by one they 
crawled down the ladder into the darksome 
triangular den set apart for their lodging place. 
Once there the usual sarcastic remarks about the 
splendoiu: of their new home were passed, and one 
man having produced a candle-end from his pocket 
announced himself as the Gas Company who would 
presently call for the rates and cut ofif the glim 
if they weren't forthcoming. Truly it was a posL 
tion that called for good temper and fairly high 
spirits on the part of newly joining men, so foul- 
smelling and dark and cramped were those quarters. 
But, happily, every man present seemed to be 
detennined to make the most of things, and so, 
long before half-an-hour had passed, which the 
mate had told them would elapse before dinner 
was ready, they had all become fairly well ac- 
quainted with one another, even to the extent of 
getting the hang of each other's names. But they 
all seemed to take some pleasure in petting Jemmy 
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and asking him such questions as made him fed 
important And before the cook had shouted 
** dinner *' the boy had become well acquainted with 
all of them — ^Jacob, the foremost and biggest, an 
Englishman ; Thomas, a red Welshman ; Olaf , an 
almost white-headed but quite young Norwegian; 
Hans, a Rotterdam Dutchman ; and Scotty, a square, 
sententious Aberdonian. These were all the names 
they gave to each other, and although they had 
others, it was very doubtful if they would have 
answered to them if they had been called, but 
simply because they were quite unused to hearing 
them spoken. 

They dined in great content, and their remarks 
about their surroundings and the prospects of their 
new voyage were so funny, that Jemmy laughed 
till his sides ached again ; he felt that he had never 
known what real laughter was until now. And 
the more the boy laughed, the more funny and 
good-humoured they all became, and the fun and 
jollity was at its height when the dread call came 
from above, " Turn to I " Each man grabbed his 
cap and blundered up the ladder, where the mate 
and a newcomer, the second mate, a misshapen, 
hairy, savage-looking man, were awaiting them. 
No time was lost, for the wind was iaic for the 
eastward, so the orders flew ^t. Ropes and 
chains were cast off, a little tug hooked on to the 
schooner, and away she went out of dock, slipping 
the tug as soon as she was through the dock gates 
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and spreading eveiy inch of sail to the fine .fair 
wind. Jemmy was very busy of comse« but when 
the vessel was fedrly under way and all the sails 
set, he wasi coiling ropes up aft and a strange man 
spoke to him, a man whom he had never seen 
before, but one who he fdt instinctively was 
some one in authority. In a voice which sounded 
as if it came from between two feather beds the 
stranger said, " Boy, what's yer name ? " "James 
Baker, sir," answered Jemmy respectfully. " Oh," 
said the strange man, ** it is, is it ? An' what ye 
doin' here, hey ? " but at the last word the schooner 
dancing over a wave crest slid him off his feet 
and he fell heavily on his side. Jemmy sprang to 
help him up, and was tugging at him when the 
mate appeared, and brushing Jenmiy away as if he 
were a fly, said to the fallen man, "Hallo, full 
already. Thought jrou was going to swear off 
the liquor this time for good, but I see I was 
wrong. Sure's you live you'll be overdoin' on't 
one o' these days, and then what'U become of you ? 
Why, you'll get sand-bagged, knocked silly, robbed, 
and dumped overboard. Come on, let's get ye 
below; you're only hindering me here." And at 
the word the mate lugged the brutalised man off 
along the deck as if he had been a sack of potatoes, 
and with very little more care tumbled him down 
the companion way, confident aiqparently in the 
old belief that there is a special Provid^ice that 
watches over a drunken man. 
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Presently he reappeared, red in the feice and 
angry, and for the next hour or so matters flew 
forward in preparation, and a proof was .offered, 
if any was needed, that the lone had a perfectly 
efficient crew that might be depended upon to do 
their bit, no matter what it might be. The wind 
was rising steadily, and the great seas rolled up 
from the southward in mighty masses, but the 
smart little craft with the wind on her beam and 
carrying all sail reached swiftly off the land at a 
great rate, dancing now on a wave crest and now 
in the valley between two seas, as if full of the 
delight of service. Gradually the high land of 
Africa faded away into the indefinite blue haze, 
outline after outline becoming merged into one 
another, until only a blue-black shadow, like a 
vast doud lowering on the horizon, remained to 
mark the visible position of the South African 
Continent. 

Presently the mate's brow, which had been gradu- 
ally clearing as the work progressed, brightened as 
if a gleam of sunshine had passed over it, and he 
said cheerily, '^That'll do, boys, she's snug enough 
now ; get below and have a smoke before tea. But 
wait a minute, let's pick for watches. There, 
Handasyde (to the second mate), come on, you 
can have the first pick." The savage-looking 
second growled an assent, and stepping forward 
said, **Here, you square-head, what's your tally ? " 
**01af," quietly replied the Norwegian, " undt my 
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hedt ain't no more square as yours, see I *' ** Shut 
your head, you Dutch animal, or I shall be all 
over you in once." There were ominous murmurs 
from the crew and a disposition to dose up and 
come forward, but the mate turning quietly to 
his subordinate said, "If that sort of thing is 
necessary, all well and good, we'll have it, but 
so far I see no signs of it being wanted. Anyhow, 
this is no packet ship, nor if I'm any judge of 
men are these fellows any packet rats. Now then, 
men, let the matter rest, we shall get along all 
right. I'll take Jacob." The second mate called 
Scotty, and that left Thomas and Hans to the 
mate. But then a difficulty arose, unforeseen by 
the mate. Having three men to the second mate's 
two he could not claim Jemmy as well, but etiquette 
forbade him giving up one of his men to the 
second. So, however reluctantly, he had to hand 
over Jemmy to a man who seemed as if he was 
just as ugly in temper as he was in face and body, 
and poor Jenmiy stood speechless, gazing upon his 
officer with looks of horror. 

In all his vicissitudes so far Jenuny, had been 
most fortunate in the men who had control of him ; 
now, he felt, that good time was over. But when 
the second mate, or bosun as we will henceforth 
call him, said in his raven tones, ''Now then, boy, 
get a bucket of water and go and swab my cabin 
out,** he jumped as a high-mettled horse will if 
suddenly stung by the whip4aah. The mate looked 
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on with a carious expre s s i on apon his rugged fea- 
tures which Jemmy did not notice, and then turned 
away with a half sigh to seek solace in his beloved 
pipe. The men retired to their den to have their 
smoke and discuss the bosun, Olaf being especially 
sore. ** If he makes trouble mit me I don*t mindt 
making trouble mit him, but if he lets me alone ve 
keds along all right." And those words were wise, 
conve}dng the general sense of the little conununity 
as regarded the behaviour of their officers. 

But alas for Jemmy, he seemed in a fair way to 
be ruined. Hitherto he had done what he had been 
told with the full consciousness that if he made a 
mistake it woukl be kindly remembered that the 
young and inexperienced lad was trying to do his 
best and was rapidly learning, consequently his 
improvement was fast, his face was bright, and his 
life was happy. Now, however, he did everything 
in fear and trembling, so afraid of making a mistake, 
that mistakes were the regular thing. With the 
bosun's eye on him he could do nothing right, he 
forgot all that he had ever learned. And every now 
and then he felt that homy hand gripping him by 
the ear and bringing his head up against a partition 
for some slight error which he never would have 
made if left to himself. Somehow he knew that if 
he compkiined to the mate things might have been 
altered, but he dared not. He suffered in silence, 
and became most miserable. 

We must, however, for a moment xetom to a 
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gentieman ^om we have forgotten, most colpably, 
the commander and part owner of the lone. In 
truth he may well have been neglected, for, as far 
as he was concerned, the events going on around 
him did not matter in the least. He was entirely 
unconscious of anything that happened until the 
second day out, when the cook, coming in to his 
little den to see how he was faring, saw him sitting 
up and staring at the bulkhead. ** D*}rou fed like 
a little coffee, sir ? " said the cook. But the parched 
lips refused to answer, and, somewhat alarmed, the 
cook went on deck and found the mate, telling him 
that the '' old man " was awake at last. Mr. Bunce 
descended and greeted his superior with a grunted 
good-morning, and hoped that he fdt better. The 
skq>per made a motion indicating his thirst, and 
the mate, feding sympathetic, found the suffering 
drunkard a drink, which almost hissed as it went 
down, so parched and burned was the ill-used throat. 
When the skipper had thus moistened his scorched 
interior, the strings of his tongue were unloosed, 
and he said hoarsdy, ** Wdl, Jack, how's things ? '* 
** (^," replied the mate, " eveiy thing's all right but 
you. Why on earth you can't have a spree and 
done with it, I don't know. Of course it doesn't 
matter to me very much ; I can get a ship at any 
time, but I'm hanged if I hke to see a man going to 
the devil out of sheer cussedness." 

'^O Jack, Jack, let up on me," groaned the 
miseiable skipper ; ** let up on me till I fed able to 
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talk back, It*s a shame to hit a man v/hea he's 
down, an* I'm down now as far as I can git. Not 
but what you mean well, and I do believe are the 
best friend, if not the only friend, I've got, but you 
do hurt." " I mean to," said the mate, '' an' if I 
knew anythin' to say that'd hurt you more, I'd say 
it. However, let that go just now while I tell 
you the story. We're a couple of hundred miles 
on our way to Tristan, eveiything is going on well 
with the ship, and we've got a thundering good 
crowd, wherever you picked 'em up. There's only 
one man on board I've got my doubts about, aixl 
that's Handasyde, the bosun. I've had to check 
him at the beginning for trying to raise a mutiny 
amongst a good crowd, and I'm a bit doubtful of 
him ever since." He would have been still more 
doubtful of him had he seen the bosun at that 
moment straining his ears to hear what was being 
said about him. He lay in his bunk, his ugly head 
reaching out towards the door of his little den, and 
a perfectly diabolical grin upon his face as he 
thought how easily he was getting to know what 
the mate thought of him. 

"Ah, well," said the skipper, "there's always 
one black sheep in every flock, Bunce, and I'm glad 
you've got a good crowd anyhow; for you're a 
rare good chap, and I hope you'll get the schooner 
if anything happens to me. I know I can't last 
long like this, my boy, and somdiow I don't care. 
I've got no one to care for. I thought after being 
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a roustabout for so many years that if ever I got a 
bit of money I could be master and owner of my 
own ship, however small, and I should be as happy 
as the day was long. But instead of that IVe 
played the fooL I've lost all my money, for the 
schooner's mortgaged up to her trucks, and if it 
hadn't been for you. Jack, I'd have gone under long 
ago. Thanks, old man ; and now I'll clean up and 
come on deck." • The mate turned to go, but 
before ascending the ladder he thought of some* 
thing, and returning said, " I shipped a smart little 
English lad that was at a loose end in Cape Town, 
and hoped to have had him in my watch, but it has 
so fallen out that he is under the bosun, who, if I 
don't mistake, is giving him a rough time. He's a 
good little chap, and if you can save him a bit while 
I am below, I should take it very kindly. I only 
hope I shan't catch the bosun ill-using him, that's 
all. If I do—" He turned and went on deck, 
leaving the sentence imfinished, but no doubt in his 
skipper's mind that things would be very uncomr 
fortable for the bosun if the mate did catch him 
iU-using Jenmiy. 

When eight bells struck that afternoon Jemmy 
was foremost on deck as usual, and seizing a 
broom began to be busy sweeping down. Suddenly 
he heard a voice, unfamiliar to him, calling out, 
** Boy, come here." He started, turned, and, seeing 
a strange figure on the quarter-deck, he ran aft, 
sayings " Yes, sir ; did you want me ? '* The skipper, 

H 
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for it was he, answered, **Yes, my lad, put your 
broom away, and come aft again." Jemmy obeyed, 
and when he again reached the skipper's side that 
worthy said to him, " Mr. Bimce says that you're 
a smart lad; now, can you steer?" "Yes, sir," 
answered Jemmy, and running to the wheel he 
received it from the hands of the helmsman before 
the relief of the watch came aft. Farther forward 
the bosun gloomed, hardly knowing what to say 
or do, but feeling violently angry at his butt being 
thus noticed by the skipper. Just a few moments 
were sufficient to show the skipper that Jemmy 
was quite at home with the wheel, keeping indeed 
a better course than the man had done who had 
just left the wheel to him. Having satisfied him- 
self that the wheel was in good hands, the skipper 
strode forward to the mainmast and called in a 
voice that seemed like a trumpet, " All hands lay 
aft." The watch just reUeved had hardly gone 
below, when the call startled them, and turning 
they came back to where the skipper was standing. 
As soon as all hands were gathered the skipper said, 
" Bo3^, I've not been able to make your acquaint- 
ance owing to my being ill. But I see everything's 
going ship-shape and Bristol fashion, so that's all 
right. Now, we're only a small crowd, and I want 
that we should all be happy. The trip's a hard 
one, but there's plenty of money in it, and whatever 
we make over and above signed-for wages we all 
share in. If any man's got a grievance, let him 
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come to me with it. Mr. Bunce here is a good 
man, and won*t put upon anybody, I know; and 
as for the bosun, I don*t know him yet, but by the 
look of him I should say he*s a sailor man every 
inch. I know the grub*s good, for I saw to every 
poimd of it being bought ; and as for the schooner, 
she's as good as she can be, if she isn't ten thousand 
ton. Now we'll have a glass of grog, and wish 
success to the cruise, and good-fellowship to all." 
The cook, who had been previously instructed, 
brought a jug of rum, and all hands had a glass, 
finishing with the skipper, who said as he tossed it 
off, " Right oh I that'll do, the watch." 

The bosun was now in a most awkward position. 
He knew that the mate had given the skipper his 
views upon driving the crew as practised by the 
bosun, and he now knew also that the skipper had 
fully endorsed all that the mate had said, and besides, 
there was that hateful boy at the wheel steering 
away like any old sailor. You may say, " But why 
should he hate little Jemmy ? " The question is 
quite natural, but, my dear boys, you will have to 
learn that there are some men (and women) who 
will hate other people without any cause, yes, and 
hate them more violently than they would if they 
had a cause. It is an old puzzle, which you will 
find in the Psalms, but it excites as much wonder 
to-day as it did then, "Why am I hated by so-and- 
so ? " Unfortunately the bosun was now cut off 
from the fellowship of his kind, for he had made 
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himself so objectionable, that there was no one for 
him to talk to. And that is a terrible condition to 
be in on board ship. So that in spite of the fact 
that he had brought this condition of things entirdy 
upon himself, we must pity him. It seems so im- 
possible for some people to learn that golden rule 
for being loved, " Show yourself lovable." 

For the present, however. Jemmy was a direct 
gainer, for although he feared the bosun as much 
as ever, and trembled to his heart every time 
he heard his voice, he did not now get any sly 
kicks and punches or ear-puUings as he had done, 
and was duly grateful for the change. But alto- 
gether his life was much harder than it had ever 
been before. The vessel indeed was small, but 
then so was the crew, and theie seemed always to 
be a tremendous lot of work to do, of which he 
took his share the same as any of the men, never 
getting let off any duty as long as he had the 
strength to perform it. He took his trick at the 
wheel and his look-out regularly, and, indeed, ex- 
cept that he was a light-weight on the rope, was 
almost as good as a man, so well had the lessons 
taught him by Mr. Bumey been learned. And in 
saying this, I do not want to be understood that 
Jemmy was a very exceptional boy. I have known 
many kds who at the end of their first year at 
sea were as good as any ordinary man at the work 
of the ship except for their lack of strength, and 
that was often made up for by willingness to do 
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all in their power. But in Jemmy's case his 
ability and eagerness to do all that in him lay soon 
grew to be looked upon as a matter of course, and 
in consequence he was often expected to do, and 
did do, tasks that were really beyond his strength. 
Still the hard fight and the good food.did him service, 
and he grew stronger and abler, while at the same 
time he preserved the quiet and respectful bearing 
that always counts for so much at sea. And in 
the fo'c'sle all the men treated him just Hke one 
of thanselves, except that with that good feeling 
so often found among sailors they did not use the 
ordinary foul language or discuss the usual nasty 
questions before him, which of course was good for 
themselves as well as for him« 

If you look on the map or chart of the South 
Atlantic you will see that it is by no means a long 
distance (as distances go at sea) from Cape Town to 
Tristan d'Acunha. It is roughly 1500 miles, almost 
due west, but as the prevailing winds in those 
latitudes are westerly, in a sailing vessel it becomes 
necessaiy to go a long way north first in order to 
get into the region of variable winds on the edge 
Qf the Trades, or if fortunate get hold of the 
south-east Trade winds themselves, which would 
enable the course to be made good to that lonely 
mountain in the middle of the great Southern Sea. 
In this kind of navigating the lone had a great 
deal the advantage of a square-rigged vessel, her 
fore and aft canvas allowing her to lie so much 
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closer to the wind. But even then it was a weari- 
somely long job, for they had much bad weather, 
gales of wind, and then calms and rain squalls, all 
making much worry and causing the usual silly 
talk among the sailors about their being like 
Vanderdecken, the Flying Dutchman, who was 
doomed to sail for ever in the vicinity of the Cape 
of Good Hope without being able to get round it. 
At last their complainings began to affect Jenrniy 
himself, who suffered then all a boy's fears of the 
unknown without any experience to cheer him or 
any one to whom he could apply for information, 
for since he had been in the bosun's watch he had 
hardly exchanged a word with his hero Mr. Bunce, 
but had to be content to admire him afar off. 

When, however, they had been a month out from 
Cape Town Jemmy reUeved the wheel one morn- 
ing at four bells (six o'clock), and Olaf, from whom 
he took it, when he had given him the course, pointed 
to a conical doud in the sky, saying, " Dere, Tommy ; 
you see de top ohf Tristan now. He's Ux)ut a 
hundert miles away, I dink, but dere he is, unt ve 
kets dere sometime, I s'pose." Jemmy took the 
wheel without further response than to repeat the 
course, but that white "sugar loaf* in the sky 
fixed among the flying masses of cloud had a 
strange fetsdnation for him. He could not doubt 
the truth of what Olaf had told him, but do what 
he would, he was compelled to fed a strange awe 
as he gased upon that londy peak away up in the 
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gloomy sky, without as far as he could see any 
solid foundation. But his thoughts were soon 
roughly brought to his present work, for the bosun 
coming aft and looking in the compass, said 
roughly, '*Now, then, where are you goin' with 
the vessel ? 1*11 sling ye forrard out of this if ye 
don't steer better.'* And Jemmy fixed his mind 
firmly on his steering and tried to forget everything 
else. 

Next day at dawn all hands were called to handle 
the little cargo they had brought, for the vessel 
was close up to the tiny bay in which the few 
houses comprising the settlement nestled, and a big 
whale-boat, manned by the roughest-looking men 
Jemmy had ever seen, was alongside waiting to 
receive the articles they so sorely needed. Small 
as the lone was, it was not possible for her to go 
in and anchor, for there was a tremendous swell 
rolling in, and only the great floating barrier of 
sea-weed breaking the swell enabled even a boat 
to come near and land without great danger of 
being dashed to pieces against the mountainous 
difis. But in spite of the busy time, Jemmy had 
to admire and wonder at the mighty moimtain 
thus rising out of the middle of the ocean, and to 
feel also a great pity for the Uttle colony of people 
who had thus voluntarily cut themselves off from 
the great world without, or who had been bom 
there and knew nothing difierent. 

And then suddenly a strange thiog happened. 
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The bosun, who had been working hard like aU the 
rest, but in silence, to get the stores up and into 
the boat, suddenly flung himself upon Olaf like a 
wild-cat and tore at him as if he would murder him 
then and there. A tremendous struggle ensued, in 
which the men were separated, and Olaf, sobbing, 
bleeding, and terrified, was hustled forward to the 
fo*c'sle, while, held by Jacob and Thomas, the bosun 
gasped out his hatred not merely of Olaf, but of every- 
body on board. The one dear idea he seemed to 
have was to get out of the ship, and he didn't care 
how, even if he had to kill somebody he would do 
it. The man was evidently, for the time at least, 
out of his mind. Then the mate, standing like a 
pillar of strength, said, " Let the bosun go," and 
the two seamen rdeased him. ^* Now, bosun,*' said 
the mate, '' you're too good a man to play the fool 
like this. Do be reasonable and kindly. I'm sure 
everything's going on all right, and nobody's mak- 
ing any trouble. Whatever, then, do you want to 
go on like this for ? " While he was speaking the 
bosim had been rubbing his arms where he had 
been held, and looking as if he did not hear. But 
suddenly he sprang at the mate, his right hand 
clutching a long knife which he had concealed in 
his dothes. In another moment it would have 
been plunged into the mate's breast, but Jemmy, 
with a shrill scream, sprang at the upraised arm 
and hung on to it like a cat. The furious bosun 
turned upon the lad, but Mr. Bunce had made a 
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stride forward, and catching the wrist that held the 
knife in one hand and the haiiy, monstrous throat 
with the other, bent him over backwards and fell 
on him. In half a minute the handcuff were 
locked upon the bosun's wrists, and Jemmy, faint- 
ing, sobbing, and white, was being petted as a little 
hero. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Hurriedly they secured the would-be murderer 
and finished their task of loading the boat, which 
departed for the shore with the news. Then the 
sails were double reefed, and the schooner stood ofE 
the land a bit to wait for the next chance of dis- 
charging the remainder of the little cargo she had 
brought, and as soon as she was made snug, the 
question was raised what should now be done. In 
so small a community as that they could certainly 
not dare to run the risk of having a man loose 
among them who was evidently bent upon kilUng 
somebody — it hardly seemed to matter who, for 
Olaf, like so many Scandinavian seamen, was, while 
a good sailor, most harmless and inoffensive. 
Landing him was out of the question, even if the 
islanders would allow it, for they wanted every man 
for the work they} were about to undertake — the 
getting of sea-elephant oil from the sealers on Gough 
and Inaccessible Islands near by. No one seemed to 
know what to suggest, and at last the mate said, 
" Oh, let it alone, boys ; he ain't half a bad fellow, 
though a bit cranky, and I expect after a night in 
irons hell be willing enough to let things go on 
smoothly. Anyhow, I ain't afraid of him, and I'll 
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talk him over.** But the skipper said, ** Yes, that's 
just like you» Jack. But IVe got to look after you. 
We can*t afford any harm to happen to you, and 
it's your blood he evidently hankers after. PU take 
your advice as far as letting him alone to-night is 
concerned, but Fm hanged if I Uke the idea, of taking 
him on with us. Much better give him his liberty 
ashore and try if we can't get a tired sealer or two 
from Gough or Nightingale Islands." 

To this there was no reply, could hardly be, 
because of the necessity for waiting to see what the 
morning would bring forth. So all hands prepared 
to spend the wild and stormy night as comfortably 
as they could, which indeed was not sa3dng much, 
seeing how small the vessel was and how bad the 
weather was becoming. The hoius dragged slowly 
by tmtil midnight, when the skipper took the watch. 
The weather had steadily become worse, and now 
the tumult of tormented sea and raging gale was 
terrible. The vessel, a mere speck upon the wild 
waste of waters, was tossed from one billow to 
another like a cork, but gallantly] kept her head to 
the sea, her only hope of safety lying in her ability 
so to do. The watch, consisting of the skipper, Olaf , 
Scotty, and Jemmy, were crouched aft by the wheel, 
sheltering as best they could, and enduring, for 
indeed there was nothing now to be done but await 
the breaking of the gale and be ready to secure 
anything that might show a tendency to work 
adrift and endanger the vesseL With dulled senses 
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they thus waited, until suddenly in the midst of a 
blinding squall a dark body suddenly leapt aft upon 
the skipper, striking savagely at him with something 
held in its right hand. The two men and Jemmy 
were paralysed for the moment, but the wild, despair- 
ing scream of the skipper ringing for a moment above 
the noise of the storm startled them into violent 
activity, and they hurled themselves upon the 
enemy, alas I too late. The furious bosun, for it was 
he, who had succeeded in slipping his handcufis and 
possessing himself of a knife, snatched at Jemmy, 
and flung himself sideways at the rail, intending 
evidently to tumble overboard with the boy clasped 
in his arms. But Scotty, just in time, caught Jemmy 
by the legs, and as the bosun jerked over the side, 
Scotty's grip held good and tore the boy from the 
raging villain's grasp. There was one wild yeU as 
the bosun dropped into the boiling foam beneath 
the counter and disappeared. 

Panting, breathless, the two men and the boy lay 
hdplessly on deck for a few moments. Then stag- 
gering to their feet they raised the skipper, shudder- 
ing to find their hands all sticky with blood. As 
best they could they bore the poor body below, 
aying aloud for the mate. Mr. Bunce was out in 
a moment, and as calmly as a surgeon in an hospital 
stripped the dothes from his skipper's limp body, 
only to find that he ¥^as past all hdp; the five 
or six vengeful stabs he had recdved had let all 
the life out long before. There was a silent pause 
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for a minute in the presence of death, and then 
Mr. Bunce said quietly, ^^Now, boys, tell me all 
about it." Simply, haltingly, they told bim all 
they knew of the occurrence, and when he had 
heard it he replied, ** May God forgive me, I never 
thought that little demon could get adrift. I 
believe the poor skipper has died instead of me. 
Well, I hope I've learned a lesson that will last me 
all my life. I liked him well, and for his own 
sake I spoke harshly to him, but I didn't think 
he'd go like this. However, I'm glad the bosun's 
gone. Had he remained, I should have felt inclined 
to kill him m3rself for a vicious little brute that 
nothing could make human. Thank God he wasn't 
able to do any more murder before he went." 
Then Scotty told how nearly Jemmy had gone too, 
and Mr. Bunce, moved beyond the usual stem 
self-control of Englishmen, caught the boy in his 
strong arms and kissed him, wetting his young 
cheek with manly tears. Jemmy burst into a 
violent fit of sobbing. He had only been kissed 
once before like that in his recollection, and that 
was by Mrs. Wilson, for the ItaUan sailors didn't 
count. This experience was quite different to that 
though, and it made him fed as if something was 
breaking inside him. 

Suddenly everybody remembered the vessel left 
alone without watchers like a derelict, and hastily 
composing the dead man's limbs and covering them 
with a blanket from his bed, they went on deck. 
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She was riding quite easily^ the wind blowing 
strong, steady, and true, while through a rift in 
the daric pall of doud the glorious moon shed a 
flood of silver light upon the desolate scene. The 
gale was evidently taking off, and the mate recog- 
nising this on the instant said, *' Olaf and Scotty, 
get the stay-foresail and foresail reefed and ready to 
set. Jemmy, start a fire in the galley and make 
some coffee. It'll be all hands in a few minutes, 
and we shall want a livener. Now then, bo}^, hurry 
up ; we don't know when those big rollers will come 
thundering in, an' if they catch us too close ashore, 
we shall have a narrow squeak to daw off, if we 
do daw off at all." Olaf and Scotty obeyed with 
alacrity, achieving wonders in the next few minutes, 
while from the galley came the cheerful sound 
of grinding and the refreshing smell of coffee as 
Jemmy did his share of the work. Eight bells, 
and Jacob, Thomas, and Hans came dimbing up 
the ladder on deck, heavy with the foul air bdow 
in which they had been sleeping. But the fresh, 
strong breeze revived them almost immediatdy, 
although it made tbem shiver^ and Jemmy, putting 
his head out of the galley door, cried at the pitch 
of his young limgs, '* Coffee I '* Then the mate strid- 
ing forward said, ** That's right, bo]^, get your coffee 
first, then we'll pile the rags on her, for I want to 
get ashore as soon as possible now the gale's taking 
off. Scotty and Olaf will tell you what has 
happened while you are getting your coffee. But 
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donH make the 3ram too long» for timers predoas/' 
Jemmy having served the men ran aft with the 
coffee-pot, and with a celerity quite amaiing, con- 
sidering how Uttle practice he had been able to get 
at this kind of thing, got a cup and saucer and some 
bread and butter, bringing it to the mate as he 
stood at the wheel, with a subdued air of pride as 
one who knows that his services will be appreciated 
at their proper worth. The mate took his coffee 
with a quiet "Thank you, Jemmy,*' but it was 
evident that his thoughts were far away, and 
Jemmy slipped off to get his own pannikin of 
hot comfort. 

When he joined the men in the fo'c'sle they 
were talking in subdued tones, for the story told 
by Scotty and Olaf had impressed them much. 
But they brightened up when Jenuny appeared 
and made so much of him that he f dt a choking 
sensation — ^he was so glad that they thought so 
well of him. Be it set down to their credit that, 
much as they hated the awful crime that the bosun 
had committed, they yet liad some pity for him as 
a man led away by his terrible temper and by his 
being practically thrown back upon his own evil 
heart for company, since no one else would have 
anything to do with him. The poor skipper, of 
whom they had seen so little, was spoken of in the 
most endearing terms, and then " Make saU'* came 
pealing down to them. Pipes were hurriedly put 
away, and up they scrambled, finding to their 
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amazement that she was quite dose to the land. 
But the weather was fining so rapidly that there 
was no real danger, remembering that they were 
men who knew their work and could do it. In half- 
an-hour she was under all the sail she could carry, 
and Olaf, Scotty, and Jemmy were dismissed to 
their stuffy bunks for a little hard-earned sleep. 

When they again awoke to the harsh call of 
"Turn out there, below," the lone was dose in, 
and a whale-boat was alongside taking the re- 
mainder of the stuff for the shore. The mate was 
in earnest conversation with two rough-looking men 
aft, evidently telling them the story of what had 
happened. And presently when the boat steered off 
the mate called all hands aft and said, " It's all ri|^t, 
boys; these two good men here are glad of the 
diance of a ship, so that we shan't be short-handed 
after all. Now I propose that Jacob here shall be 
bosun, and we'll finish the trip in good shape." 
Jacob turned to his shipmates and said, " Tou know 
me, boys ; you know it'll be all right, and, anyhow, 
I'm not likdy to want to kill anybody." A hearty 
laugh greeted his little speech, and then the solemn 
business of committing the poor body of the late 
skipper to the deep was entered upon. It was 
sewn up by the mate and Jacob in a piece of old 
canvas, and, covered with a flag, was laid on a 
plank at the gangway. All hands gathered aroimd, 
and the mate, bowing his head, said, '' Shipmates, 
I've got no book, and I don't know quite what 
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ought to be done. But I know that the skipper 
was a good feUow at heart, although he was a fool 
to himself. He never as far as I know did any 
harm to anybody, and I do know of his doing many 
a kindly deed. And I feel sure that the good God 
will have mercy on him. So I'll just say the only 
prayer I know, and we'll send him to his long rest. 
Bowing his head the mate repeated " Om: Father,*' 
and at the dose the plank was tilted, and the body 
of the late skipper slid ofi into the depths of the 
sea. 

Only a moment or two of silent thought passed, 
and then in a dear, high voice the new skipper gave 
his orders for all sail to be made. All hands sprang 
cheerily obedient to the call, and in a few minutes 
the schooner was headed for Inaccessible Island, 
where, in spite of its name, there was a small party 
of hazdy men engaged in wringing a very scanty 
livelihood from the sea. For the bare necessities of 
life and the collection of oil and skbs they had 
obtained they were dependent upon the visits of 
the lone, and her coming was the one pleasurable 
event in their hard Uves to which they could look 
forward. It presently turned out that the two new 
hands, Dick and Bill Greenwood, had friends on 
both the Inaccessible and Nightingale Islands whom 
they had not seen for many months, and they were 
quite elated at the notion of seeing them again, 
speaking of them in the most affectionate terms. 
This pleasant trait drew Jenmiy towards them in 

I 
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spite of the extraordinary roughness in their appear- 
ance, making them look more like bears or great 
apes than men. Besides, he was attracted by the 
wonderful hardihood they showed. They seemed 
as if they were almost like the seals or penguins, 
proof against cold or hunger. The coarsest food 
was a luxury to them, and they could lie about on 
deck in the cold and wet as if they were lolling 
in a sweet meadow under a summer sun. They 
told him in the simplest language tales of their 
struggles to live that made his scalp tingle and 
his eyes smart. For one thing, he had not had 
much opportunity to read stories of adventure 
even if he had possessed the ability to do so, and as 
he had only just acquired that indispensable art, 
he could not be expected to do much at it. So 
he fell back upon the world-old fashion of story- 
telling, and found in listening to what others had 
to say a never-failing source of delight. Dick, the 
elder of the two men, had been a soldier in the 
American Civil War, a whaler, a sealer, and between 
whiles a sailor of the hardest, roughest type. But 
with all his wonderful experiences he still retained 
a certain fresh, child-like simplicity of character 
which was intensely fascinating to little Jemmy 
(but I shall soon have to stop calling him little 
Jemmy). One yam he told Jemmy that first night 
they were together lives in my memory, and I will 
repeat it here, believing, as I do, that it was as true 
as the Bible. 
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"My mate Bill and me was with a party at 
Gough Islan' a-getting elephants (sea-elephants). 
An' one day we was aU coming back from Cat 
Point to our beach towin' a lot of blubber when 
a big roller came sweepin' in, it bein' quite calm, 
an' catchin' the boat broadside on, rolled her over 
as if she had nothin' in her. It seemed as if I 
was under water about ten minutes, for when I 
come to the top I was nearly bustin'. However, 
I struck out, lookin' as well as I could for the 
boat. But I didn't see her, an', thinks I, Bill's a 
pretty -poor swimmer, I wonder how he's a-makin' 
out. An' that made me fed dreadful bad. I 
couldn't bear to think of him drowndin, didn't 
seem to care about the other four at all. At last 
I got so down heart because I couldn't see Bill, 
that I thinks to m3^elf, I don't care to go on if 
Bill's gone. An' I hadn't more'n thought that 
when Bill's face, all gashly white, catches my eye. 
He was a-hangin' on to the blubber we'd been 
towin', and the boat was gone. He looked as if 
he was dead. But I felt sure that he wasn't, and I 
was that glad to see him, that I didn't think of 
him dying. I swam up to him and got him in my 
arms, managin' to make him fast to the biggest 
piece of blubber with a loose end of the towline. 
Then I started to push a lump of the blubber 
tords the shore, until I bethought me I was a 
fool to waste me strength — the rollers'd sure set 
the whole lot ashore somewhere. So I eased up 
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and just looked after Bill from goin' under. I 
didn't know how much I liked him till then. 
Every now and then I felt as if I'd like to go to 
sleep, but I'd pull myself together thinkin' what'd 
become of Bill if I did. But I must ha' gone 
off at last, for I don't remember an3rthin' more 
till me foot hit agin a rock, an' I started to pull Bill 
ashore. Yes, an' I got him ashore too, although 
the surf was pretty bad, an' I very nearly give 
in two or three times. When I did pull him up 
beyond high-water mark (I couldn't get him much 
farther) I felt mesdf goin' off to sleep agin, so 
thinks I, I'll smuggle up dose to Bill, and p'raps my 
keepin' him warm'll do him good. An' it did, 
for we both woke up together, an didn't know 
where we was. An' the best of the luck was, I 
had my pipe, bacca, and matches in a tin box in 
my jumper pocket, an' we was able to have a 
smoke, cause the water couldn't get in an' wet 'em. 
An' I never had a smoke what done me so much 
good as that one. An' Bill said so too." 

Jemmy sat with mouth wide open and staring 
eyes listening to the simple story of self-sacrifice, 
told so unconsciously too. And when he saw that 
the recital was over he said, "What — ^what be- 
came of Bill?" "Bill," repUed Dick; "oh, he's 
here, he's my chmn still." Jemmy said no more, 
but felt quite relieved to hear the bell strike an- 
noimcing the change of the watch, for he wanted 
to be alone with his own thoughts about this 
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wonderful world in which he was moving. He 
had little time for thought though, for, like all 
healthy boys, he was hardly in his bunk before 
he went to sleep, and when he awoke it was to 
the cry of "All hands." Rushing on deck he 
saw to his afiright that the schooner was almost 
alongside of a vast vertical wall of rock, black 
and savage looking, and nowhere showing an inch 
of foothold even for a goat. There was hardly 
any wind, but the oily sea had a heavy swell, a 
long roll in it, so that now and then it struck 
against the foot of the cliffs in a mass of snowy 
foam. The schooner was drifting along the diffs 
anxiously watched by the skipper, for holding 
ground there was none, even had an anchor been 
able to reach the bottom with all the chain the 
schooner possessed attached to it. For these 
islands are really vast mountain peaks rising almost 
perpendicularly from the sea-bed several thousand 
feet below, with just their crests sticking up to 
form lonely islands. Slowly the schooner passed 
from point to point, almost as if she had a Uttle 
engine on board that was propelling her, until 
suddenly she opened up a little crevice between 
two mighty towers of rock. The helm was put 
down, and the handy little vessel glided up into 
the tiny harbour thus formed in the face of the 
mountain, as it were. She had sufficient way on 
her to carry her well in, and presently Jenmiy*s 
wondering eyes noted that she seemed to be entirely 
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shut in from the sea, as much so as if she had 
been lifted high up into the air and lowered down 
on to the bosom of a lake among the mountains. 
The anchor was now let go and a rope carried out 
astern and made fast to the rocks so that she 
should not swing, for which indeed there was 
hardly room. 

While this evolution was being performed Jemmy 
had time to notice that on some pieces of level 
groimd that crouched up against the bases of the 
mountains there were some rude huts, and outside 
of them a few uncouth figures. These came stroll- 
ing down to the little beach, and as they saw the 
schooner swing quietly into her place they raised 
a hoarse cheer. Presently a boat was launched 
and six men got into her, coming alongside with just 
a push or two of the oars. They were a queer- 
looking lot, hairy, begrimed, and clothed in all 
sorts of odds and ends of ragged garments, hung 
on to their bodies in novel style. It was impos- 
sible at first to say of what race they were, tor their 
colour was a pale brown, but they all spoke fairly 
understandable English, and this fact lessened the 
alarm that Jemmy was inclined to fed at their 
wild appearance. Presently he was still more 
relieved, for the newcomers spoke to him in the 
kindliest tones, saying, '' My, but I am gjad to see 
a little English boy again ; I hain't seen one in 
years." 

Then all hands and the visitors settled down to 
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a long 3ram, such as only men can enjoy who have 
been cut off from all communication with the out- 
side world for many months. The most trifling 
details about the great busy life of the world they 
had been exiled from seemed to be to them of the 
greatest interest, their own wild adventurous life 
in this lonely outpost appearing to them like the 
most ordinary set of everyday occurrences. When- 
ever they spoke of their hunting, of the conflict with 
gale and sea, of their successes and failures, Jemmy 
listened spell-bound, it all seemed so wonderful. It 
appeared that the season had been a very poor one, 
the sea-elephants had been shy, and the fishers had 
only managed to get together enough oil and skins, 
by the fiercest and most savage labour, to pay for 
their necessary provisions. "But," said one of 
them, "it doesn't matter much. As long as we 
can get enough to eat and enough time to sleep, I 
guess that's all we need. We've all lost the taste 
for luxuries if we could get 'em. And I suppose 
we are better off than a good many poor devils 
at home in the old country. But I do ache to 
see her again before I die. This barren land has 
got on my stomach, so that I fed I'd be content 
to die if I could only take a walk in a town at 
home.'* 

While he was talking Jemmy happened to glance 

over the side towards the beach, and suddenly cried 

out, " Oh look, cap'en, there's a lot of big things 

» getting out of the sea up on the rocks there I " 
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All hands sprang to their feet, gave one glance in 
the direction indicated by the boy, and there was 
to be seen a whole herd of sea-dephants climbing 
ashore; the rocks were just swarming with their 
huge, lumbering forms. All hands suddenly sprang 
into the most violent activity, routing out weapons 
and tools from the hold and clearing away the two 
fine boats that the schooner carried. Still as they 
worked the great creatures of the sea continued 
to arrive, until the whole of the little landing-place 
was filled by them. 

A few hurried orders were given, the men leaped 
into the boats, and as the captain stepped over 
he said to Jemmy, ^* You keep the cook company 
for the time. The game we are going to play is 
too rough for you, but you're in luck, you'll be 
able to sit on the tafirail and watch the fight. 
I needn't tell you not to get into mischief; you 
ain't that sort. Just you sit and pray that we may 
have a good haul. So long. Jemmy." He stepped 
into his boat and shoved off, and Jemmy and the 
cook were left in charge of the lone. The cook, 
whom I have not described before, was a quiet, 
good-natured mulatto, whose one aim in life was 
to keep on good terms with everybody by doing 
his best to please them. He was not at all sorry 
to be left to himself, for, as he said to his companion, 
*' De capen tole me t' make a good supper ready 
fur to-night, kase wen dey comes back dey'U all 
be mighty tired, and hungry like wolves. So you'll 
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s'cose me, mistah boy; I gotter be gettin' on wid 
my preparations fur de banquet." Jemmy made 
no answer, for the cook did not seem to expect 
one, but he ran aft and perched himself upon the 
taffrail, watching with interest and eagerness the 
movements of his friends. 

Indeed it was a sight to fire the blood of any 
boy. The whole of the sea front was crowded with 
huge animals, large as hippopotami, and not at 
all unlike them, and as each of them was uttering 
a roar like a dozen furious bulls, the noise was 
deafening. For aU their clumsy movements their 
bulk was so great and their aspect was so terrible 
that it looked like the very madness of heroism 
to attack them, especially without other arms than 
a short, hardwood dub and a long knife. Jemmy 
held his breath, therefore, as he saw his friends 
scramble ashore and cut off the monsters' retreat 
to the sea. He could not beheve his own eyes 
when he saw the men, looking like children at the 
distance compared with the elephant seals, spread- 
ing themselves out f anwise and rushing to the 
attack. And then he rubbed his eyes with amaze- 
ment as he saw one huge beast after another fall 
like a pricked bladder under the skilful blows of 
the sealers. They just seemed to give the giant 
seal a tap on the nose, where the short bladder- 
like trunk joined the head, and down it went. 
No sooner was it down than a long knife was 
drawn across the great swelling throat and a flood 
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of hot, black blood burst forth, often covering the 
slaughterer. 

Soon the whole area available was bestrewn with 
the huge carcasses, but still the slayers slew on. 
So weary were they that they stumbled on the 
smoothest ground, but nevertheless kept up the 
great killing, until not a single seal remained alive. 
And then they lay down among the carcasses of 
their victims, heedless of the grease and blood, and 
lighting their pipes enjoyed a restful smoke, having 
indeed earned the best of all refreshments when 
the body is utterly weary. But Jemmy sat still 
on the tajSrail watching the shore and wishing 
that he too might have taken part in their perils 
as he thought them, pitying them for the mighty 
labours, and building boyish castles in the air as to 
the enormous profits they would earn out of this 
great catch. After an hour he saw to his great 
delight the whole of them rise up stiffly and come 
towards their boats. Slowly they embarked and 
pushed off to the schooner, and Jemmy rushed to 
the gangway to welcome them, his face aglow with 
admiration. But it was not admiration they 
needed, it was food and rest. And the darkie cook, 
who had been steadfastly toiling in his galley, 
came out as they climbed aboard, crying, ** Come 
on, gen'lmen, your supper's ready fob yeh.** The 
cry seemed to revive them, and in a very few 
minutes they were all seated at a hearty meal, eat- 
ing like men who had long been starved, while 
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Jemmy hovered about waiting on them and admir- 
ing them as heroes. 

No sooner had they finished their meal than they 
sought the shelter of the fo'c'sle and cabin for the 
sleep they so much needed, and the skipper calling 
Jemmy and the cook said, " Now I want you two 
to keep watch turn about. Boy, you are willing 
enough, I know ; d'you think I can trust you to 
keep awake for four hours and then call the cook ? " 
Jemmy answered promptly, " Oh yes, sir ; I can 
keep awake all night if you like." The skipper 
laughed shortly and said, **A11 right, good lad, 
but we won't try young brains as much as that. 
You keep awake till ten, and then call the cook, 
and he'll watch till two. Then he'll call you. 
Make coffee at five, and call us all. And if you 
see anything that frightens you, come and call me 
at once, and remember we're all trusting to you 
in case any serious danger threatens. Now good- 
night, and keep good watch." And with that he 
lumbered off to his bunk, leaving Jemmy on watch 
alone. 



CHAPTER IX 

For a little while Jemmy sat on deck full of the im- 
portance of his trust. So quiet was the night that 
he could hear the loud snoring of his shipmates in 
their first heavy sleep above the sullen murmur 
of the Southern Ocean without that little cove. 
And then he fell a-thinking of all that had happened 
to hun since he had joined the Rosamund in Liver- 
pool. What had gone before did not trouble him ; 
that seemed to belong to another life, with which 
he had nothing to do. It was as if he had died 
since then and was now living again. And as he 
thought, he looked up and watched the low clouds 
fl3nng over the cMs that towered above him; 
watched the sweet, pale face of the moon shining 
dearly upon him at one moment and then suddenly 
plunge into thick darkness behind a massy cloud. 
The shore was hidden, but he knew those rows of 
carcasses were there, and he had a queer little thrill 
at the thought of all that death where there had 
been so much life so short a time before. Now I 
know that grown-ups will pooh-pooh at this, and say 
that boys don't think of these things ; but we know 
better ; boys do, and the only pity is that so many 
boj^ as they become men forget these long medita- 
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tions of their boyish days, and in so doing lose half 
the ]c^ of living. 

So Jemmy sat and thought, mitil presently he 
knew that he was going to sleep. And that 
frightened him. For he felt that for him to sleep 
at his watch, when so much had been conmiitted 
to his charge, was an unpardonable sin ; he could 
not do it. And he jumped up, pulled himself 
together, and with stealthy steps prowled all around 
the schooner's decks, peering into every comer as 
if some danger might be lurking there, gazing over 
the side into the black depths as if he expected 
to see something rise up in the shape of an enemy, 
and generally trying to keep himself awake. But 
it was hard work. Willing and anxious as he was 
to do his duty he felt terribly sleepy, and as he 
was only a boy, the feeling was very hard to battle 
against. And I am sure that he would have been 
beaten, with all his honest desire to do right, but 
that he suddenly had an idea, ** Why shouldn't I 
try and catch some fish ? " The thought even 
awakened him, and springing into activity, he ran 
to the locker in the companion where the fishing 
gear was kept and brought out a couple of stout 
lines. He did not know much about fishing, but 
he had seen what a fascination it had for others, 
and while endeavouring to prepare the lines he 
felt something of the same excitement. 

Some little time elapsed before he had found 
bait, some pieces of fat pork, and stuck them 
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dumsily on the hooks, then with a pleasant tremor 
of anticipation he lowered the lines over the side 
into the dark, inscrutable water. It was a moment 
of agitation, because he had not the slightest idea 
what strange, uncouth monsters from those dark 
depths might answer his invitation; in fact, the 
whole performance was full of ghostly m3rstery. 
But he felt the sinkers touch the bottom, made the 
lines fast, and then, his heart beating much faster 
than it usually did, he leaned over the side and 
waited for a sign from beneath. For some time, 
seeming much longer than it really was, he waited 
and nothing happened; not the slightest trembling 
of either line gave any token that the inhabitants 
of the deep were inclined to accept his invitation. 
And he felt as if, should fishing be as slow as this, 
he must try some other means of keeping^ awake, 
for the strong desire of sleep was again tugging at 
his eyelids, when suddenly, with a hissing sound, 
one of the lines slid through his fingers. He grabbed 
at it frantically and hauled with all his might. 
Oh, but it was heavy. He had no thought of play- 
ing his fish or of the possibility of his line parting ; 
he only knew that there was something on the 
hook, and he put forth all his strength to get what- 
ever it was up to the rail. Then he missed a grab 
at the line, and the fish below getting its head rushed 
away, the line slithering through Jemmy's fingers 
with a burning sensation that would have made 
him ay out only that he was too full of the joy of 
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battle to mind a little thing like that. He checked 
the run, hatiled again, this time with renewed 
vigour, until with a joy that he had never felt before 
he saw a broad sheen of light in the water, and felt 
that he had hold of a prize indeed. Yes, he had, 
but he had not got that prize yet by a long way, 
for the fish fought with all its might for freedom, 
and four different times it tore the line from his 
fingers and ran it out till it reached the fastened 
end. At last he noticed that the heavy jerkings 
ceased, and the tired creature, yielding to its fate, 
only hung heavily, almost a dead weight, upon 
the line, while the elated fisherman hauled as if 
he had never known fatigue. The prize came to 
the surface, and without thinking whether the 
hook would hold, Jenmiy hauled upward still, taking 
two hands to the pull, until with one tremendous 
effort he hauled the fish in over the rail and fell 
along with it on deck. 

There are many joys in life, but few I think 
would compare with the joy that Jemmy felt as he 
struggled to regain his feet, and saw the great 
silvery fish beating the deck with its broad tail, 
and realised that he, alone, without any help, 
had made so great a capture. It was indeed a 
beauty, over sixty pounds in weight, and when 
Jemmy essayed to drag it away into a place of 
shelter from the moon's rajrs (for he had heard 
that the moon turns fish bad), he wondered vaguely 
how he had been able to haul it up. But he had 
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little time to gloat over his catch. A curious sound 
at the rail made him run and clutch at the other 
line, to find that another huge fish had taken that 
bait also. Another long struggle followed, another 
severe testing of the line and Jemmy's strength, 
and again the joy of victory over a fish even bigger 
than the first. But although boys are not prudent, 
cannot be, his aching muscles compelled him to 
realise that, glorious as this sport was, he could 
not go on with it. He felt that if he caught another 
fish like those he would not be able to get it aboard, 
so he determined to give himself a rest and gloat 
a while over his great catch. 

Accordingly he sat down by the side of the two 
fish and gazed exultantly upon their fine outlines, 
pictured to himself the astonishment of his ship- 
mates when they saw what he had accomplished, 
and, indeed, tasted all the delight of victory. And 
then as he sat quivering all over with the sense 
of great deeds done he felt a curious rumbling, a 
sensation as if the schooner had suddenly dropped 
down upon the rocks beneath her, noticed a foul 
smell of sulphur in the air, and became thoroughly 
frightened. But he waited, feeling that as to him 
had been committed the watch, he must not too 
readily disturb the rest of those very tired men. 
Again he felt the curious sensation of being lifted 
up and dropped suddenly upon something hard, 
quite unlike any motion of the waves that be had 
ever felt. Then the schooner swept forward sud- 
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denly as if some great giant under the sea had given 
her a push, and as suddenly she fell back again, 
until brought up by her cable with a jerk that made 
the boy fed horribly sick. That brought every 
one rushing on deck, and for a few moments there 
was a scene of wild confusion, a babel of tongues, 
all asking whatever could have happened. But 
Jemmy could not tell them ; all his usual keen wits 
seemed to have left him for the time, and he was 
shaking as if with severe cold. 

Presently the skipper, first to get fully awake, 
guessed the cause, and announced a small earth- 
quake, nothing to be afraid of, he said, but just a 
little shake of the big elephant's tail upon whose 
back the earth rested. But his clumsy attempt 
at a joke did not meet with any laughter, for all 
felt the situation was far too serious for fun. And 
although they were all so weary, no more sleep 
visited them that night. They sat about and 
smoked and talked and secretly longed for day, as 
sailors do in time of danger, for the night seems 
to add unknown terrors to those with which men 
are acquainted. It seemed, as it alwa}^ does to 
watchers, a weary while coming, but when at last 
the pale dawn crept down between the gaunt rocks, 
it was seen that the schooner lay only a biscuit's 
toss from the precipice astern, and the hawser that 
had kept her steady was hanging in a bight down 
in the dark, still water. 

But no damage had been done, and as soon as 

K 
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thd schooner had been hauled into position again 
all hands except the cook harried ashore to the 
heavy task of securing the spoil. Catching Jemmy's 
longing eye the skipper told him he might come, 
to his great delight, and presently he foimd him- 
self looking down upon the rows of gigantic bodies 
l3dng in shapeless masses, streams of blood leading 
from them in all directions, but frozen hard. He 
looked upon his companions too, half-frightened to 
be in the company of such mighty heroes, for of 
course his young, untutored mind greatly magni- 
fied the danger. And then he watched, fascinated, 
as ¥rith frantic energy the men flung themselvas 
upon the task which lay before them of ripping 
the hides oS the huge carcasses around, dragging 
them off, and piling them up in heaps near the 
try-pots for boiling down presently. But he did 
not stand staring long ; yoimg as he was, there was 
need for even his help, and presently he found him- 
self tugging at a great skin as the man with the big 
knife slashed away at the carcass and ripped from 
bone and muscle the heavy coating of leather and 
fat. 

For a little while he thought it great sport, but 
as he got weary and hungry, and the sickening 
smeU of the oil made him feel sick, he became a 
little sorry that he had not stayed where he was 
in quiet and cleanliness. His pride kept him from 
saying so, as boys' pride will, but he learned, as 
we must all learn if we would be worth anything. 
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that work is not fun. and that if wd woold succeed 
in anything, we must keep on doing it diligently 
long after its novelty has worn off, long after the 
feeling of pride at being able to do it has gone. 
So he hauled away at the blubber manfully if not 
joyfully, watched the red heaps of stripped bodies 
increase and the masses of oil-bearing blubber pile 
up, until at a word from the skipper three or four 
men detached themselves, and going over to the 
tiy-works started the fires under the pots. But 
although they had changed their duties they worked 
no less hard, for each of them had a present interest 
in the result of their work — they all shared alike, 
and there was no room there for lazy men. 

Suddenly from the schooner there came a loud 
clanging of the bell— dinner. And then those toil- 
ing men realised as if it had just dawned upon 
them that they were furiously hungry. They 
dropped their work, and rushed to the boats as if 
they hadn't a minute to live. The good fellow of 
a cook had prepared for them a smoking meal, 
and no sooner had they reached the deck than they 
saw it spread out before them, ready to the last 
item. It was coarse food, roughly prepared, but 
if those people who can have all they want when- 
ever they want it could only enjoy their food one- 
tenth as much, they would think no price in money 
too heavy to pay. 

Now this sort of life went on for three da}^ 
days that passed like hours, so full of work were 
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they, and on the fourth morning the loncy loaded 
with the produce of the last great catch and a few 
barrels they had obtained before, warped slowly 
out to sea again, leaving that wistful little group 
of men again to their three months' lonely toil. 
Jemmy choked with sympathy, felt indeed that 
he would like to stay with them and share their 
lot, not that he felt the full fascination of that life, 
but something, he could not tell what, appealed 
to him. So with many a handshake and a **so 
long" they parted, and with infinite care and 
dexterity the schooner was worked off that terrible 
coast, meeting the great swell as if it was an old 
friend, and actually using the reboimding of the 
wind off the cliffs to get seaward. Of course Jemmy 
could not know the ugly danger that was attendant 
upon their exit, but even his experience could not 
fail to note how near were the frowning cliffs, with 
what savage energy the great swell, becoming more 
rapid as it neared the land, hurled itself against 
the wall-like face of the rock as if it would tear it 
from its deep-seated hold upon the world. Neither 
did he need any one to tell him what would be the 
fate of the schooner should she be caught too near, 
picked up by the swell and dashed against the 
mountain side. 

I remember once when I was a small boy I was 
in Havana, where the cigars come from, and one 
day a terrific storm broke over the harbour. In 
those days I was practically my own master ; no 
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one thought it worth whfle to say " don't ** to me, 
and so although ignorantly I was running into great 
danger, I crept down to the harbour, and there, 
jammed between two posts, I watched the hurricane 
play with big ships as if they were chips in a 
moimtain torrent. Sometimes for blinding rain 
and dazzling lightning I could not see at all ; indeed, 
I had to hold my head well down and gasp for 
fear lest all the breath should be blown out of my 
small body. But in one of my glimpses across the 
harbour I saw the sea and wind pick up a schooner 
of well over a hundred tons, and lifting her high in 
the air drop her upon a shelf of rock sixty feet above 
high-water mark. Of course I did not hear the 
crash, but I saw her settle down upon the hard shelf 
like an egg slammed down upon a table, and there 
she stood, with masts quivering, bolt upright, never 
to come down again to sail the sea. Fortunately 
her crew had long before escaped safely to shore. 

Once off the land Jemmy found everybody in 
good spirits and full of talk about the prospects of 
making a good trip. The wonderful visit of that 
herd of sea-elephants had made a difference of six 
dr seven pounds to each of them, and with the 
hopefulness of sailors they were calculating that 
their visit to Nightingale and Gough Islands would 
jdeld them an even greater harvest than that to 
Inaccessible had. There was no word of the 
terrible danger, the bone-wrenching toil in between 
the anticipation and the realisation of their hopes. 
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already they were picturing themsdves swaggering 
along the streets of Cape Town with much money 
to spead. And so the talk went on, until Jemmy, 
forgetting that in any case his share of the most 
bountiful profits must be very small, and his ability 
to spend it judiciously be much smaller, began to 
feel flushed with a desire to get on, to get money, no 
matter by how severe a process^ just for the feverish 
joy of flinging away the gain of months in a few 
hours. And in this exciting time he forgot his sur- 
roundings, he became as old a sailor as the next 
man» swaggering about the deck like a budding 
buccaneer, feeling ready for any adventure however 
full^of peril. 

So high was Jemm3^s elation, that although the 
next few hours were full of misery to any one who 
did not know what a schooner in a southern gale 
meant, he was audaciously happy. He went to the 
wheel with a roll borrowed from his idol the 
skipper, and to his tmdoing put a quid of tobacco 
in his cheek. As he stood there he felt that he 
was a man indeed ; and as for the tobacco, it was 
quite nice, the sweetish, sickly flavour rather ap- 
pealed to him. But presently, as the poison began 
to reach his brain, he wondered dimly what the 
languor was that was overcoming him, why he 
had an increasing desire to spit, and his limbs 
trembled under him; also, why he felt suddenly 
cold, jret the sweat stood out upon him at the 
same time. Then everything began to go round 
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with him; sea, schooner, and sky began a wild 
dance, in the midst of which he lost himself, just 
being conscious of a sUght bump on the head as he 
was going. 

When he came to again he found that the mad 
dance of the schooner was still going on, and yet 
it was not the same, there seemed to be more 
method in it. But his poor head was in a bad 
state ; it ached as if it would burst wide open. He 
put his hand up to it and found to his wonder 
that it was tied up in a wet sticky bandage, and 
as he did so a sharp pain shot through his temples, 
making him groan aloud. *' Hello," cried a gruif 
but kindly voice, " not dead yet, I see. Well, young 
fellow, what do you think of yourself, hey ? Next 
time you want to commit suicide you come and 
tell me, an' I'll show you how to do the job pro- 
perly. But if ever I catch you shipping a big 
chaw of tobacco and going to the wheel with it 
aboaid, I shall have to come to the rescue with 
a rope's end.'* " Ah, please forgive me, cap'en," 
moaned Jemmy, " an' I'll never touch the beastly 
stufi again as long as I live. Oh dear, my head, my 
head." " Yes, my lad," muttered the skipper, " you 
may think yourself lucky you've got a head on 
your shoulders, for when you went off with the 
effects of that quid the wheel spun round and 
caught you on the head with a whack that split 
it open, and you've bled until I thought you 
wouldn't have another red drop left in you. Now 
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see, I don't expect you to keep from using tobacco 
all your life, but you'll have to let it alone while 
you're with me, and if you don't, you'll come to 
grief, because I shall apply my universal patent 
remedy, and don't forget it's a rope's end." 

So sa3nng the skipper stooped and put the 
bandages round Jemmy's head right, gave him a 
refreshing drink of tea and went on deck, with 
a word of cheery advice to his patient to try and 
sleep. But Jemmy could not rest. The foul air 
of the cabin made his head worse, and so, although 
he was aching in eveiy limb, he managed to crawl 
out of his bunk and drag himself on deck. Once 
there the grandeur of the scene held him speechless, 
clinging to the first rope he touched. The schooner 
lay under one tiny triangle of sail, looking so little 
and helpless amid the vast waste of tormented 
ocean. All round nothing was visible but the long, 
long ridges of foaming water, regular as gigantic 
furrows in a field, a hundred feet between each 
ridge, which from its foaming crest to the green 
hollow at its base was about fifty feet. The air 
was full of salt moisture, the sky was entirely 
covered with flsnng masses of dark cloud, and the 
roar of the battle between wind and wave was 
deafening. But the gale was full of health, and 
Jemmy took deep draughts of it, so that although 
his body shivered with cold, he felt better and 
stronger every minute. 

Then suddenly there appeared before him the 
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form of the skipper^ who said, ^Herei young man, 
what does this mean? thought I told you to go 
to sleep. This is no place for you; you'll get 
hml if one of them big combers come aboard. 
Better get below, sonny, and sleep it out till 
you get under the lee of Nightingale, though 
goodness knows when that'll be," he muttered to 
himself. **0h, please let me stop, sir," pleaded 
Jenmiy, " I fed so much better since I've been 
up here, and the air is so stinky down there." 
The skipper laughed, his great cheery beUow, 
and replied, '' All right, all right. You're all alike. 
If you was wanted to stop on deck, you'd be 
skc^ung to get bebw; now because you can stop 
below, you want to be on deck. Well, every one to 
their taste, as the old woman said when she kissed 
the cow, but I only wish I'd got the chance of 
going below and stopping there. Never mind, 
sonny, stay as long as you Uke, but be sure 
and keep a sharp eye to them big seas rolling 
along, an' if you see one of them looking as if 
it meant coming aboard, nip below and slam the 
scuttle to after you." 

So saying, the good man slouched aft to where 
his watch crouched by the lashed wheel and 
began talking to them. He had hardly been gone 
ten minutes when Jenmiy, who had been watching 
the mighty waves like a bird fascinated by a 
snake, saw one rise, rise, rise, until it seemed to 
stand for a moment, a great wall of solid water 
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with a curling white ridge atop, against the bottom 
of which the little schooner leaned. And then he 
remembered his instructions. Flinging himself 
into the companion way he tried to dose the 
hatch, but with a roaring crash that huge wall 
of water descended upon the Uttle craft and en- 
veloped her in a mass of foam. The flood pouring 
down the companion washed Jemmy from his 
hold, and half stunned, half drowned, he floundered 
about the cabin floor, wondering even at that 
dreadful moment what had become of those poor 
men on deck. What struck him as strange even 
then was that the schooner should suddenly be- 
come so quiet in her motions compared to what 
she had been before. So in sudden terror he 
scrambled up the ladder again and screamed, 
"Captain, Olaf, Dick, where are you?" In a 
moment came the answering hail, ** All right, my 
lad, weVe all here if there isn't much else." And 
truly the sea had made a dean sweep of her decks 
— there was hardly anything left but the bare 
hull ; the masts, bulwark, boat, galley, water-casks, 
all were gone. She looked utterly bare and 
forlorn. 

But all hands were left, and they were of the 
kind that take such happenings as that as part 
of the day's work, and waste no time in useless 
regrets, but get to work and repair damages. For* 
tunately it was the gale's last lack, as we say, and 
no more seas came rolling up of such a huge sise 
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as before. Also oat of the thick clouds above 
there came gleams of light, and presently the 
whole of the sky to leeward was clear, showing 
the massive bulk of Nightingale Island quite 
near apparently. With great care, for a mis-step 
meant falling overboard, they got a little sail 
on her, 'and kept her away before the fast falling 
wind. As if herself delighted to be set free again, 
the gallant little craft fled on her course towards 
the island, which looked to Jemmy as if it were 
just a sheer pinnacle of rock rising out of the sea 
without the slightest opening for a landing any- 
where. And when the waves struck it, in spite 
of the distance the beholders were from it, and 
the great barrier of sea-weed in between, it was 
easy to see the clouds of spray rising high in air, 
and being caught by the wind, flying right over 
the mountain top. 

Nothing appeared to matter, however, to the 
skipper. As coolly as if he were steering a plea- 
sure yacht up a river he steered past tiiat grim 
peak so closely, that the boom of the waves 
striking it was distinctly to be heard. And as 
soon as he was well dear of it he hauled his wind 
and came up under the lee of the land among the 
masses of sea-weed, whose enormous fronds kept 
the sea from rising, and seemed to be placed 
there as a natural barrier for a land that had no 
other defence. And then Jenmiy saw a strange 
sij^t. Leaning over the side, with boat4iooks 
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the men caught up the great bunches of weed like 
great black ropes, and actually used them to haul 
the vessel closer to the shore. It was a tedious, 
tiring task, but not at all dangerous, and presently, 
to the relief of everybody on board, a boat was 
seen working its way out through the weed to- 
wards the sdiooner. But it was noticed that she 
had only two men in her, and among those on 
board who knew the islanders there were many 
fears. 



CHAPTER X 

The schooner and the boat came together, a line 
was flung and made fast, and the two men climbed 
on board. Then, and not until then, was a word 
spoken. The skipper said quietly, "What makes 
ye so short-handed ? " To which the visitors re- 
pUed, "We're all that's left." And, as if they 
were waiting for the solemn announcement to 
soak in the minds of the listeners, they remained 
silent for a minute or two. Then without being 
questioned one of them said, " Let's get her in an' 
we'll tell ye all about it." After that, in spite of 
the great curiosity every one felt, nothing more was 
said except the necessary orders as the schooner 
was slowly hauled in through the weed to a little 
cove, much like the one she had left at Inacces- 
sible Island, but better protected by the weed 
from the inrushing seas. When once she was 
secured and supper was ready the story of the 
islanders could no longer be held back, and it 
was sufficiently tragic, although it did not take 
long in telling. Let me try and give it in one 
of the survivor's own words. 

"*Bout a month ago we had a call just as 
day broke from the look-out man, an' we all turned 
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out for elephants. It was a pretty day, no wind 
or swell to speak of, and the elephants was 
a-comin' in about a thousand strong. We manned 
boats and got afloat in a veiy few minutes, and 
hauled out through the kelp as usual to cut 'em 
off from goin' to sea agen. An* everything was 
goin' on all right when, just as we was shakin* 
hands with ourselves at the big catch we was 
goin* to have, we in the second boat saw some- 
thin' was a-happenin' to our chums in the first 
boat. They was a-fightin' with somethin', we 
couldn't rightly tell what, but just as we got up 
to 'em we saw the boat all twined round with 
great white snaky things, which was haulin' her 
down through the weed, men and all. We was 
froze stifi with fright, because, mates, you know 
yourselves what it was, an' how there ain't nothin' 
more awful than a big squid when he goes after 
man. Well, we saw 'em go down, an' we tried to 
get away from that horrible place, but bein' most 
paral3rsed with fright we got caught too. But 
how it was I don't know, I felt kinder luny, an' 
I collared the tommyhawk and chopped away with 
all my might at the long aims as they came sneakin' 
in after us. Peter here he done the same, and so 
the boat was saved, but the four good fellows that 
was in her besides was all picked out and took 
down below to be eat up. 

" Since then we ain't done nothin' but keep alive 
— couUn't for one thing, for. as you know very 
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welly this here ain't a job for two men, it's hard 
enough for six, an' for another we hadn't got no 
heart left in us. An' another yet, I'm frightened. 
I've been frightened before, badly frightened too, 
but it alwus wore off in a little while. Thish yer 
'fraid hasn't. I get more an' more frightened as 
the days go on, and I know I shan't ever go fishin' 
agen. Every time I looks over the side I can 
see them awful snaky arms and them dead eyes, 
an' I am just skeered to death. I want to get as far 
away from the sea as ever I can. I never want to 
see it again, no more does my mate, only he ain't 
got nothin' to say for himself; I haven't been 
able to git a word out of him with a corkscrew, as 
the sayin' is, since the affair." 

When the miserable man had finished his story, 
during the telling of which he kept glancing fearfully 
from side to side as if expecting to see those dread 
white arms come in over the side and reach for 
him, the skipper preserved a stony silence for some 
minutes. Then he said, '^ Well, this is a bad look-out 
for me anyhow, for I suppose you've got nothing 
here for me to take away at all." "Oh yes," said 
the man, ** there's nearly a hundred barrels of oil 
and several tons of skin. We had quite a big 
season until the accident happened. And after 
all it isn't so very long ago, you know." "That's 
all ri^t then," went on the skipper briskly ; "turn 
to, boys, and let's get this stuff aboard and away, 
for I can see that these poor devils are done; 
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theyll never be any good for this work any 
more, so well lose no time in transhipping and 
hauling seaward again. Somehow I never did 
like this place myself." 

Then first sending the two men down below to 
have the first easy sleep they had enjoyed for 
weeks, aU hands commenced work, and laboured 
so hard that before dusk had closed in upon the 
scene they had all the spoil on board, and finding 
that the weather was comparatively fine, worked 
out through the weed and set a course southward 
for their last port of call, Gough Island- 
Now I expect it was because of Jemmy's recent 
sad fall into trouble that he felt over-satisfied with 
his experiences in this particular Une of seafaring, 
but at any rate, to tell the plain truth, he felt as 
if he did not want any more of it. For one thing, 
he had always been in a big ship, and the eramped 
quarters of the schooner seemed to stifle him; 
besides, the great sea was so threateningly near. He 
began to wonder whether he had not been much too 
quick in deciding to go off on his own account 
instead of taking his friends' advice about the 
matter. And Uke the prodigal, he came to the con- 
clusion that he had been wrong, and at the earliest 
opportunity he would put himself right, he didn't 
know how, but at his age one alwa3rs expects things 
to come right about them. However, he was now 
sufficient of a seaman to know that he had a good 
deal to go through yet before his term of service 
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in the lone was up, and like a good sailor he 
made up his mind that the easiest way to get 
through the time between the present and his dis- 
charge from the schooner was to go at his work 
as cheerfully as he could, and not count the days 
as they passed. 

The weather kept quite fine for that part of the 
world, and by nightfall the lone was well away 
from that rugged motmtain in the sea and creeping 
steadily along towards the last calling plaoe, from 
whence she was to return to Cape Town. But 
Jemmy could not help a feeling of dismay when 
he heard his shipmates discussing with the skipper 
plans for remaining at Gough Island several weeks 
in order if possible to make up for what so far had 
been an unprofitable voyage. He had no desire 
for any more adventiu'es of that kind, not being 
one of that wonderful kind of boys that revel in 
hardships of all kinds for the sheer fun of the 
thing. But he had sufficient good sense to say 
nothing of the discontent, and to hope for the 
best. And as if their hard experience of bad 
weather had nearly come to an end, the sea kept 
fairly smooth and the wind not too strong, while 
its direction enabled them to lay their course 
direct for the island. They arrived in sight of it 
on the third day after leaving Nightingale, but to 
everybody's disappointment too late to land that 
nig^t. 

There was no help for it ; they had to heave-to 

L 
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and wBit for the day, for the landing was far too 
dangerous to attempt at night. And then there 
came one of those weary times that men engaged 
in such service must always expect. A w^terly 
gale sprang up before morning ; the sea was again 
running in those giant ridges topped with flying 
spray, and clouds were flsdng low down, while the 
sun by day and the moon and stars by night re- 
fused to show their beautiful guiding lights. They 
drifted, drifted, drifted for three days more, until 
it seemed to the boy that they would never be 
able to find the island again. But he noticed that 
although his shipmates looked rather glum, they 
did not complain, but put in the long watches 
patiently, telling interminable yams of their ex- 
periences in all parts of the world, sleeping a good 
deal, keeping the gear that was left in the best 
repair that they could, and doing what was possible 
—it was very little — to replace the loss inflicted 
upon them in their late accident. One thing in- 
terested him very much — the behaviour of the two 
men they had brought away. All hands were very 
patient with them, allowing them to do just what 
they would, which consisted mainly of sleeping 
and keeping out of sight of the sea. They were 
evidently of no further use at sea at all. In fact 
they were looked upon by the hard-working, 
practical members of the loners crew as a pair of 
harmless limatics who must be humoured, but whom 
it would be well to get rid of as soon as possible. 
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It was exactly a week from the time they fizst 
sighted the island when they again found them- 
selves dose to it in the early dawn, this time with 
a beautiful day before them and a fine working 
breeze enabling them to bring the schooner up to the 
little anchorage in fine style. As they approached, 
the skipper kept peering through his glasses as if 
puzzled at something, and at last said, **Boys, 
it strikes me there is something out of the way 
going on here. There's ever so many more people 
here than there ought to be, I know." That set 
all hands wondering what new hindrance they 
were going to meet with, and when a boat put off 
to meet them through the encircling weed, their 
curiosity rose to almost fever-heat. But they 
kept it under control until the boat got alongside, 
and the man in charge, dimbing aboard, saluted 
the skipper heartily with, "Well, old man, I*m 
glad to see you. I've got a shipload of passengers 
for ye." " Why, what's the matter now ? " replied 
the skipper. " What ha' ye been doin' this time ? " 
" We hain't been doin' nothin'," said the visitor, 
as he lit his pipe, " but we've got over fifty people 
ashore there out of a fine ship as caught fire and 
drove them all overside. Monarch of London, 
case oil from New York to Shanghai, and ten 
passengers besides her crew. Just escaped by the 
skin of their teeth, an* how we've fed 'em I don't 
know — ^we're all pretty fine drawn, I can tell you 
that. Anyhow, I hope you've gpt plenty provisions 
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aboard, for youll need 'em before jrou get this 
crowd to the Cape." 

For a few minutes the skipper stood and looked 
at his informant blankly. Evidently the situation 
was ahnost too much for him to grasp. He felt 
that something was wrong with the scheme of 
things that such persistent bad luck should follow 
him. At last he spoke. "Jacob," he said, "what 
with one thing and what with another, this trip of 
ours touches bottom for misfortune.** Then he 
gave his visitor an outline of the happenings since 
they left Cape Town, winding up with, "An' 
now, just as I was hopin' to find a fat lump of 
freight from you, and to put in a month's good 
fishin', I've got to make the best of my way 
back again with a cargo that doesn't pay at 
all. Fm jolly glad all these poor people are 
saved, but I do wish they'd ha' got saved some 
other time. Ah weU, it's all in a lifetime I 
. s'pose, but it comes mi^ty hard on a poor man 
sometimes." 

During the foregoing conversation the skipper had 
been carefully conning the vessel into the little 
harbour, and now the crowd on the rocks were 
plainly visible, as full of excitement they waved 
their arms to the newcomers. She was soon moored, 
and the skipper, jumping into the visitor's boat, was 
pulled ashore, where he was greeted with all the 
warmth imaginable ; for to those poor castaways he 
came as a deliverer^ and besides, as they had seen the 
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lone upon her first sighting land, they had suffered 
much from the long delay. But they could not 
help feeling surprised that the skipper did not seem 
to be at all pleased at the privilege afforded him of 
being the rescuer of all these unfortunate people. 
He soon supplied the explanation. When the 
hubbub had subsided he said, ''Well, good folks, 
you'll excuse me if I don't feel as happy as you do. 
Fm alwa}^ glad to do other people a good turn, 
but, after all, my men and I have got to get our 
living, and this affair of yoius destro3rs the only 
chance we had of making anything like a decent 
trip of it. We must get away from here as soon as 
ever we can, for I must leave the provision I've 
brought with me for these poor chaps — it's the 
only chance they have of getting fed until we 
come again next trip — and you'll all have to be 
on very short allowance until we reach Cape 
Town. And we get absolutely nothing for losing 
our voyage except the reward of a good conscience, 
and hardly that if you come to think of it, be- 
cause we can't do anything else but take you, 
even if we were brutes enough to think of such a 
thing. But that's enough about it ; the grievance 
is off my chest now, and I vote we all buckle to and 
get the stores and freight transhipped as quickly 
as possible." 

Immediately all hands sprang into violent activity, 
and almost like a swarm of ants attacking a pile of 
grain the work was taken in hand. The handling of 
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the great casks of oil and bales of skins over those 
nigged rocks and across the heaving stretch of water 
to the schooner was a work of much severity, but 
everybody worked with a will and a half, as we say, 
and before sunset, in spite of the fact that the sealers 
had a really heavy stock of spoil to send away, the 
stores for the sealers next season had been landed 
and the bulk of their hard-won produce was taken 
on board. Meanwhile Captain Bunce and his men 
had made an anxious calculation of the quantity of 
stores still remaining on board, finding that, with 
strict economy and half allowance for everybody, 
they could manage to make Cape Town with their 
fifty additional passengers without much hunger, 
supposing that nothing very unusual happened. 
But all agreed that had it not been for the tragedy 
at Nightingale Island, which made it unnecessary 
for them to land the usual supplies there, they 
would have been in great difficulty over this new 
call upon them. 

A restless night succeeded the busy day, for the 
shipwrecked people, that is. For the poor fellows 
had suffered much from the exposure in the boats 
without food after their ship caught fire, and the 
pains of hunger and thirst; for the time allowed 
them to escape from that vast mass of biasing 
kerosene was only just sufficient in which to save 
their lives. They were a week in the boats, endur- 
ing such agonies as we often read about, but, thank 
God, few of OS are called upon to experience. And 
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when they sucoeeded in landing npon the island, 
although their escape was a mirade, the stock of 
food was so small that they had, as one may say, 
only just been kept alive. And now it boked as if 
they were about to return to the land of plenty 
again, althou^ they knew full well that no easy 
passage lay before them. No wonder they felt 
unable to sleep. 

At the first streak of day they were all astir and 
busy getting the rest of- the oil on board, toiling to 
such good purpose that at noon the loners anchor 
was aweigh, and with a light, fitful airlfrom off the 
difis they began to forge ahead out of the little 
bay. Hearty and affecting were the leave-takings 
between the rescued men and the entertainers, 
and many fervent promises were made that if 
ever it lay in their power they would well reward 
the good Samaritans. As the schooner glided 
seaward a great school of humpbacked whales 
came majestically in from the sea, surrounding 
the little vessel as if intending to prevent her 
leaving. The skipper looked longingly at the 
great animals, representing such a large sum of 
money if only they could be caught, and bitterly 
he regretted his not being able to stay and have 
a go at them. Jenuny was fascinated at the si^t, 
for he had never before seen such a mighty com- 
pany of sea monsters, and, as they were so dose, 
he could not hdp feeling a terrified wonder as he 
imagined what would happen if they chose to 
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attackfthe schooner. But as he saw no anxiety 
shown by his shipmates he fdt that all must be 
right, and began to enjoy the splendid spectacle 
of these monarchs of the deep gravely sporting 
around and drawing closer and closer in to the 
rocky shores of the island. 

Gradually the breeze freshened, the schooner 
under all sail gathered speed, and the outlines of the 
grim island faded away in the coming twilight, to 
the great relief of the passengers, who felt at last 
they were once more nearing civilisation and coming 
in touch with the world they had been so long 
cut off from. They needed all their patience and 
self-control, for the conditions of life aboard the 
schooner were very hard. She was so small, that 
even if she had been in perfect trim as before she 
lost her bulwarks, &c., the accommodation would 
have been of the poorest, just a deck passage, and 
but one degree better than a journey in an open 
boat ; as it was, great care was necessary to avoid 
falling overboard. Then the wind increased steadily 
to nearly a gale, and the lone fled before it. 
Very reluctantly the skipper shortened sail as the 
seas rose higher and higher, and the drenched and 
shivering company tried in vain to find shelter 
about the decks. They could not stay below, 
because the air had got so foul that they could not 
breathe it for more than a few minutes at a time. 
Yet never a word of complaint was heard from the 
crew of the schooner. All this added hardship and 
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loss of earnings cotild not make them forget that 
they were saving life, and, like true men, ;they 
scorned to complain that duty brought them 
suffering. 

But if the weather was bad and made life a 
misery hardly to be endured, it also meant that 
they were rapidly reaching their port. And as day 
succeeded day and the steady push of the storm 
behind them did not falter, they felt more and more 
able to bear without complaint their present evik 
for the joy that was just a little way before them, 
and even at the worst of times there were to be 
heard snatches of song and an occasional hearty 
laugh. And then one morning at daybreak there 
was a gleeful shout of '' Land oh ! right ahead." It 
was a jojrful moment, and all the more so because 
the strong, steady breeze showed no sign of failing ; 
the sturdy little craft swept gallantly on, until 
just before night closed in she was taken in tow 
by one of the jackal tugs and snugly berthed in 
dock. 

And, would you believe it, much as those ship- 
wrecked men wanted to get to comfort and a good 
meal, they did not know where to go. They had no 
money, and there was no one to whom they could 
apply. In a foreign port they could have gone to 
their Consul, but here, under their own flag, they 
were outcasts indeed. But as so often happens, the 
Press came to the rescue. A reporter from one of 
the newspapers seeking some stoiy for his paper 
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came on board, and learning of their plight, under- 
took to look after them. He was an energetic 
youth, and lost no time in making them comfortable 
in a decent hotel His paper had plenty of good 
news to read the next day, and the smart young 
journalist went up in the estimation of his em- 
ployers at least ten per cent, for having been able to 
grasp his opportunity. 

Mainly because of this happy chance which made 
all the story so public the little battered schooner 
was for a week or more the centre of Cape Town's 
attractions. The coming and going of the great 
mail steamers attracted scarcely any attention at 
all by the side of the doings of this little cock* 
boat. And what was most gratifying of all, owing 
to a conversation Jemmy had with the reporter, in 
which he artlessly told the story of how the skipper 
and crew would be the losers, to a large extent 
for them, through their humanity, a subscription was 
started for them which amounted to ,£700. This 
divided among the crew made up more to them 
than they would have earned in three vos^ages, and 
they were of course highly delighted. But it just 
happened so ; in many cases of the kind the know- 
ledge of having been able to do a good deed has 
been its own and only reward. 

This was almost the most delightful week of 
Jemmy's whole life. Every right-minded boy has 
a longing to be a hero of some sort or another, and 
even if he be not able to do much himself, he 
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feds it a great thing to have been one of the 
company that have d<Mie great things. There was 
so much public interest in the doings of the loners 
crew, and he was questioned by so many people 
about those doings, patted on the back by so many 
fine gentlemen and kissed by so many ladies, that 
it was a wonder that his yotmg head was not 
turned. At last one day» when the excitement had 
quieted down a bit, Captain Bunce, happy and 
prosperous looking, called Jenuny for a Uttle talk, 
beginning it by saying, " Well, sonny, and how are 
you feeling now ? pretty good, I expect." Jemmy 
looked gratefully at his friend, who went on to say, 
" Now Tve got quite a lot of money for you, nearly 
£50, and I don't quite know what to do with it. 
I can't expect you to know either, and I mustn't 
give it to you all in a lump, because you are sure to 
do something silly with it. You really don't want 
to spend any of it; you've got plenty of clothes, 
and I dare say youVe had enough tips given you 
to make a fairly good pay-day by themselves. 
But it's yours, and I don't want to press you to do 
anything you don't want. Suppose I put it in the 
bank for you and get you a ship for home, giving 
you a paper so as you can draw your money when 
you get there ; would you like that ? " Jemmy 
answered almost immediately, ** I haven't got any 
home, sir, and the only thing I'd hke to do with my 
money would be to give it to Mr. Bumey, the mate 
I told you of, sir, who was so good to me. But I 
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don't know where he is, and perhaps I shall never 
see him again." 

Captain Bunce smoked in silence for a minute or 
two, and then said as if still thinking the matter 
over, "Then I take it you ain't over-anxious to 
go to England again, as there's nobody there you 
know. Well, how'd you like to come another trip 
with us to the islands ? " Jemmy's &ce fell, and 
he stammered fedntly, ** I — I'd like fine to be along 
with you, sir, but I don't hke the islands. It's 
always so stormy and so cold and miserable, and I 
feel so sorry all the time for the poor fellows that 
work so hard, and hve so hard, and get scarcely 
nothing for it after all, that it keeps me miserable 
all the time. I hke you all so much, that I'd like 
to see you all doing well instead of always being 
so poor. But I'll come with you whenever you 
Uke, sir, and perhaps as I get bigger and stronger 
I shan't notice the hardships so much." 

The skipper's face lit up as he slipped off his seat 
on to his feet and said cheerily, " All right. Jemmy, 
you shan't go back to them islands again ; you 
shall come with me as you want to. Come here/' 
and stepping ashore he led Jemmy around the 
dock until they came to a beautiful barquentine 
of about 300 tons that looked as if she might be 
some gentleman's grand yacht. And going on 
board followed by Jemmy he led the way into her 
sumptuous cabin, which reminded Jemmy of the 
Samaritan^ so fine were all its appointments. 
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Bidding Jemmy be seated. Captain Bunce with a 
smile of triumph remarked to his yomig follower, 
" Now see here, Jenmiy, I'm skipper of this ship. 
We're bound to a lovely part of the world on 9 
quite romantic expedition, and you shall come.** 



CHAPTER XI 

For several minutes Jemmy sat and stared qtdte 
stupidly at the skipper. The invitation was such 
a surprise that he felt hardly able to take it in. 
You see, he was very fond of Captain Bunce, but he 
cordially detested the journey that he felt sure the 
/one would be making again. At the same time 
he would have gone rather than left the man he so 
much admired. And now in this sudden way he 
saw all that he would have wished his friend and 
himself suddenly fulfilled, and of course he felt a 
bit dazed and overcome. But pulling himself 
together he said simply, " Fm very glad, sir, and 
I think I'm very lucky. I thought this was a 
beautiful craft before, but now I feel that she is 
wonderful. She is even better than the Samaritan^ 
for she's got no nasty engines to make her dirty." 
" Now, Jemmy boy," warned the skipper, " don't 
go and talk like that. Only fools and old sailors 
give themselves away in that fashion about steam 
at sea. I'm a sailor, and have never been in steam 
but twice in my life, but I know very well that 
steam has been the greatest blessing the sailor 
ever had. It has done away with half his hard- 
ships at one blow, and while it certainly doesn't 

174 
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leave him as much room as before to show the 
kind of stuff he is made of, it doesn't make him a 
bit less of a man/' 

Of course all this was Greek to Jemmy, who 
was only repeating without thinking vAsA he 
had heard said by men who ought to have known 
better, and therefore it did not make much im- 
pression on his mind, especially as Captain Bunce 
went on to say, as if still on the same subject, 
'^ We're sailing the day after to-morrow for the 
sunny islands of the Pacific, the place where old 
sailors go to be turned into happy sea-birds when 
their hard times on board ship are over." Jemmy 
stared at his chief uncomprehendingly, which is 
a long word to express a state of mind which even 
the oldest men find themselves in now and then. 
But he said nothing, having learned that when 
you don't understand a thing, if you keep your 
eyes and ears open and wait you are almost cer- 
tain to know all you want to very soon. 

For the next few minutes they sat in silence. 
Then suddenly Captain Bunce said, '' Now, Jemmy, 
you've got no more time to waste. Go and fetch 
your dunnage (sailor term for clothes) aboard, 
and say good-bye to the little lone** Jemmy 
jumped to his feet, answering, "Aye, aye, sir," 
and trotted oS in a high state of excitement, as 
well he might. In ten minutes he was back on 
board the schooner packing up. Another quarter 
of an hour saw him ready to go, and then came 
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the trying time, for he was bom with an affec- 
tionate disposition, and could not be associated 
with a cat or a dog for even a few hours without 
feeling a pang of parting with them. So he went 
round to such of his shpimates as were on board 
to say good-bye, and was quite broken down to 
find how much they liked him, how sincerely they 
wished him every success, and he was quite puzzled 
to find how little he was able to tell them of his 
immediate prospects. That he was going to the 
Pacific in a fine barquentine with Captain Bunce 
he knew, but exactly where in that vast ocean and 
what for he knew no more than they did. But 
we know of course, so we must let the secret out. 

There were in Cape Town four young men, 
whom we will call for the present Messrs. Smith, 
Jones, Brown, and Robinson. They all had plenty 
of money, and were all very fond of adventure. 
They had grown very tired of the paltry pursuit 
of so-called pleasure at home, and were roaming 
about the world together, ready for any good 
game that might present itself — ^the more dangerous 
the adventures, the better. And while in Cape 
Town they had come across an old skipper who 
interested them very much, he was so full of 
yams of out-of-the-way corners of the world that 
could be reached with a ship. One night as they 
sat up late talking about all things one could 
possibly imagine, the old man dreamily drifted 
into a long tale of hidden treasure, of lonely seas 
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and desert islands where no man ever comes; 
of great ships losing their way and being wrecked, 
with only a couple of hands saved to share the 
spoil of a broken-up ship. From a general, aim- 
less sort of conversation he gradually came to 
particulars, and then they found that for years 
this old seaman had cherished the idea that one 
day he would be able to sail direct to the treasure 
caves left by those hapless wanderers, and enter- 
ing into possession of their hoard, retmn to Eng- 
land and become a country gentleman, with a great 
house and land, and bowing peasants to greet 
him as the squire. And here he was at seventy 
years of age almost penniless, but not hopeless, 
for hope in some men never dies until they are 
dead themselves. 

The yoimg men heard all his story, and it so 
fired their imagination that after he had left them 
they decided that if it were possible they would 
buy a vessel and go a-sailing under his guidance 
to see if they could find the place of which the 
old man spoke with such serene confidence. And 
it so happened that the Sirius, the barquentine 
before mentioned, lay in dock awaiting a pur- 
chaser, her owner having tired of her after but 
a short experience, and laid her up for sale, while 
he went back to his Piccadilly and a life of in- 
glorious ease and so-called pleasure. They were 
not long in making their bargain, and then hear- 
ing of Captain Bunce's exploits, they sought him 
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out and engaged him as captain, giving liim full 
instructions and a free hand to engage the crew, 
only stipulating that they should be all British; 
for they had an old-fashioned faith in the good- 
ness of their own countrymen, and were disgusted 
at the latter-day idea that Britain was done for 
and her children no longer of any use, in which 
I hope you will agree with them. 

The fitting out of the ship, rearranging her 
accommodation, &c., was to these fine young 
fellows a stupendous lark, and every suggestion 
made by Captain Bunce was received by them 
with a fresh burst of enthusiasm, a feeling not 
at all shared in by their old friend and mentor. 
Captain Vance. But as Smith, the elder of the 
party, said, "Poor old Jotmny, he*s thought so 
much about treasure that he can't think about 
anything else. An' he's got past the age of en- 
jojnng himself. We haven't, thank God, and 
if there's any fun to be got out of this trip, we're 
going to have it, treasure or no treasure. What 
do you say, boys ? " The responses were rather 
confusing, because all three spoke at once, but as 
they all said the same thing, only in different 
ways, it didn't matter very much. It was to 
the effect that they were with Smith all the way, 
that Captain Bunce was a jolly good fellow, and 
that sport, the kind of sport promised them, was 
the principal object of life to them now. 

They bought everything in the way of fishing 
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tackle— harpoons, granes, guns, and. anunttnltkm— 
that Captam Bunce so much as mentioned, that 
is» as far as was possible in Cape Town. At last 
the skipper laughingly protested that he would 
not say another word about the possibilities of 
sport, or they would want another ship to carry 
the equipment. But one of the young ftUows 
replied that he had sampled everything in the 
way of sport ashore from shove-hapenny to 
rhinoceros-shooting, and now they had so fired 
their ideas as to the chances of sport at sea, that 
they were going to give the thing the fairest pos- 
sible trial. Woe betide him if the reality did not 
come up to his glowing descriptions! They pro- 
posed, if that was the case, to turn buccaneers or 
pirates, and the first thing they intended to do 
was to emulate Captain Sharkey in Conan Doyle's 
delightful story, and lashing him, Captain Bunce, 
to the main deck capstan, pelt him with bottles 
until he died. The skipper looked serious for a 
moment as the horror of such a deed sank into 
his mind, and then glancing at the glowing face 
of his boyish interlocutor, burst into a hearty laugh, 
for he realised how far removed from the very 
idea of cruelty was its every line. 

But I am quite neglecting Jemmy. Never 
since he left Liverpool in the Ros0tmun4 had he 
enjoyed himself so much. He lived in a perpetual 
whirl of excitement, for the pranks of those big 
boys — the owners were scarcely more — were end- 
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less. And they took a great fancy to Jemmy, 
who for some queer reason, which I don't pretend 
to miderstand, was not to be spoiled. He was 
alwa3rs respectful, alwa}rs happy, and always will- 
ing. There didn't seem to be a streak of mean- 
ness in him, and as for lies, he had no occasion 
for them, they didn't occur to him. I don't want 
to represent him as a model boy or a prig, but he 
was essentially a fine little chap, and had none 
of those dirty little tricks about him that do so 
spoil some otherwise fine lads. In some mysterious 
way, principally from his having been thrown 
among the right sort of people, he seemed to know 
exactly what the things were " that a fellow can't 
do, you know," and so, although the spirit of 
mischief was strong in him, he made himself liked. 
And Captain Bunce kept a watchful eye on him, 
lest at any time he should be tempted to take 
advantage of his position. The young men called 
him the commodore, and gave him all sorts of 
encouragement, but he kept his head and went 
on learning almost without knowing that he was 
doing so. 

The day of sailing had been fixed as the skipper 
had informed him, but it was put ofi for one 
reason or another for a week later, until one beauti- 
ful morning the SiriuSt with a crew of twenty-five 
British seamen, two smart yoimg officers, one 
from the Worcester and one from the Conway^ 
who had served their time in sailing-ships, and 
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had taken their master's certificates, had been 
shipped as chief and second mates, and the big 
Englishman from the lane, who had shipped as 
boatswain, was towed out of dock and started 
on her adventurous voyage. Everybody was in 
a high state of satisfaction and enjoyment, for 
everybody felt that they were going to have a 
glorious time, that this expedition would be far 
and away better than privateering or pirating 
could possibly be. They only towed as far as 
the breakwater end, then witii the smartness of 
yacht sailors the sails were set, the tug slipped, 
and the beautiful Sirius under all sail bowed grace- 
fully to a leading wind and sped away southward 
to round the grim Cape. 

Everything about the decks were soon secured 
and watches set, the men settling down soberly 
into their respective positions, and when the cry 
of supper was raised all hands except those em- 
ployed actually at the wheel and look-out went 
to their meal, finding to their astonishment all 
that they had so long wished for as seamen. 
Their living place — I must call it a foc'sUe, although 
*t was nothing like the usual place called by that 
name on board ship — ^was dean, bright, and airy ; 
there was a table and benches to sit upon, a cloth 
laid with knives and forks, and spoons and plates, 
just as good as the third-dass passengers would 
have in a Cunard ship. There was a place to 
dry wet dothes. and lockers to put their things 
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in, as wdl as plenty of liooks to hang things up, 
and there was a man to attend to the keeping of 
everything in order. He was a Chinaman, called 
You Sing, who had been a steward and knew his 
work thoroughly, which was a good job for him. 
And the food was not merely of good quality, but 
was well cooked, and served as if to men, not flung 
to them as if they were animals, as so many of 
them had been used to. No wonder that when 
they came below and found this state of things 
awaiting them they instinctively looked for a 
place to wash and tidy themselves up. They 
found that too, for although she was only a sail- 
ing vessel, and therefore could not carry an un- 
limited supply of fresh hot water, there was a 
cosy little wash-place handy for all, with a caution 
printed up to be careful with the water, as of 
course was necessary. So, well pleased, they all 
sat down to their good and comfortable supper, 
feeling satisfied that this was going to be the most 
pleasant cruise any of them had yet made. 

At four bells (six o'clock), the dose of the first 
dog-watch, the wind had risen to half a gale, and 
the Sifius was giving them a taste of her quality, 
going under all sail, and with the wind free, a good 
thirteen and a half knots. But it was no purpose 
of either the owners or the captain to drive her, 
for there was no hurry, and aU hands were called 
to make her snug for the night. My, it was worth 
something to see those fellows spring to the work, 
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to see how they hauled on the gear, not as if 
they were afraid of breaking an3^ing, but as if 
they wanted to get the work done. And when 
the sails were hauled down and clewed up, how 
good to see the way they sprang aloft to the 
task of furling. Be sure that Jemmy was among 
them, for he had early taken a delight in sail- 
handling, which indeed is a fine exercise when 
there are enough of you to perform it, but a 
cruel struggle when short-handed, as is usually 
the case. 

In half-an-hour she was snugged down to a 
reefed fore-topsail, reefed foresail, reefed main- 
sail, mizen- and fore-topmast-staysail, and ready 
for any weather short of a tremendous gale. 
Under this reduced canvas she sped along quite 
comfortably, hardly taking any water aboard, 
and fairly delighting everybody by her charming 
ease and grace. The four co-owners, dad in rough 
tweeds, romped about full of glee, while old Captain 
Vance, seated in a deck chair by the wheel, looked 
benevolently at them, like an old cat with a lot 
of fine kittens pla3dng about her. Then it was 
suddenly discovered that among the fellows forward 
there was a fiddler and a concertina player, each 
with a fine lot of songs and dances, and soon the 
splendid sound of manly voices joining in old 
familiar choruses was heard bidding defiance to 
the roar of wind and sea. Oh yes, she was in the 
words of the old sea-chanty ^'a bully ship and 
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a bully crew, and they were the boys to put her 
through." 

But it must not be supposed that with all this 
fun and jollity there was any slackness of dis- 
cipline. That would have spoilt all, and besides, 
it would have proved that Captain Bunce was 
not fit for the important position he had attained 
to through sheer merit. No, a good watch was 
kept, a careful course steered, and every man on 
board felt that his particular life was quite safe 
under the charge of a man who placed duty first. 
And so the dark, stormy night closed in, the gloomy, 
lowering douds settled down, the boisterous waves 
raged higher and higher, and the insistent wind 
screamed through the bare rigging, while the 
warmly clothed, well fed, and contented crew 
slept serenely, or went about their duties in satis- 
fied ability, full of hope and quiet happiness. 

Morning broke upon a wild scene of strife between 
the wind and the waves, but there were occasional 
glimpses of the sim. And as soon as an observa- 
tion showed that it could be safely done, the 
beautiful craft was kept away with a little more 
sail set, sending her &ymg past the pitch of the 
Cape. The pretty little Cape pigeons and stormy 
petrels came around as usual to keep her company ; 
but when the youngest of the owners, Robinson, 
proposed to get up the fowling-pieces and try 
some shooting. Captain Bunce pleaded for the 
birds. He said that he wasn't superstitious, but 
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that he did not see what good end could be served 
by destroying those beautiful little friends of sea- 
faring men. They were not good to eat, even 
if they could be got after killing them; and it 
seemed such a pity to deprive the lonely sea of 
its feathered citizens, who did no harm, and gave 
an additional charm to its wild wastes. And the 
owners, good fellows that they were, agreed that 
they wouldn't hurt anybody^s feelings by shoot- 
ing at the sea-birds, much to everybodjr's satis- 
faction and their own. 

Four days of this wild fljnng before the gale 
ensued, during which the Sirius was being edged 
northward a little, so as to get out of the track 
of the severest of the westerly winds, as there was 
no need for hiury. Gradually the weather became 
finer. The sky cleared, and at last both sea and 
sky put on their brightest, dearest blue ; the wind 
dropped almost to a calm, and the Sirius rolled 
lazily to the long westerly swell. By this time 
the young owners were becoming anxious for 
some fim of a new kind. They went in for aU 
manner of gymnastic exercises, boxing, wrest- 
ling, fencing, to keep, as Brown put it patheti- 
cally, their fat down, for, what with their high 
living and a narrow area for moving about in, 
they were in great danger of putting on too much 
flesh. Then suddenly, out of the blue emptiness, 
as it appeared, around, there came a splendid host 
of fish, huge creatures glittering in annour of silver 
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and gold, leaping into the sunlight, flashing under 
the keel, and showing in every wonderful move- 
ment the rejoicing fulness of life. The four 
young men stood and watched them, fascinated 
by the sight, until Captain Bunce said quietly, 
'' Gentlemen, those are albacore, the king mackerel ; 
they'll give you such sport as no salmon ever could, 
for it would take half-a-dozen of the laigest salmon 
to make one of them. If you'll get out your rods 
and heaviest tackle, I'll heave-to and give you a 
chance to try your skill." 

" Right oh I " they aU shouted at once, and rushed 
off to get their gear, while the skipper gave his 
orders to dear away a couple of boats. Fortu- 
nately ever3^thing was carefully and methodically 
stowed away, so that it was only a few minutes 
before the young men, in jerse)^ and flannel 
trousers, reappeared ready for the fishing. Under 
Captain Bunce's direction they chose the biggest 
and most silvery of their flies, and embarked, two 
in each boat. The boats were quietly lowered 
after the vessel hove-to. A few gentle strokes 
of the oars, and the boats were dear of her. Then 
the great game commenced. Jemmy, having no 
spedal duty, ran aloft, and, perched in the mizen 
cross-trees, watched the proceedings. He saw 
the lines fly out, the silvery bait kiss the water; 
saw the amazing rush of the giant fish, heard 
the song of the reel as the line flew out« He 
held his breath at the skill with which the rods 
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were handled; gasped in sympathy as the rush 
of the fish, which could not be checked, snapped 
the line like a piece of thread, and wondered how 
it could be possible to secure so mighty a fish 
upon such a slender line. And in his youthful 
wisdom he decided that it was sheer folly to try 
and hold such enormous fish with such slender 
tackle, knowing nothing of the skill of the 
angler. 

Three lines indeed did snap one after the other, 
but the fourth, held by Mr. Smith, was so care- 
fully handled that, do what the big fish would, 
he could not get a snapping strain upon it. He 
dived into the depths, he soared into the air, he 
rushed along the foaming surface like a living 
torpedo, but — ^he could not get away; that slender 
hook fastened in his jaw and that faithful line 
remained to keep him from freedom. And at 
last, utterly wearied, he lay resting his enormous 
sinews, and not heeding the steady, gentle strain 
upon his head, which was bringing him ever nearer 
the hateful boat. Nearer and nearer he drew, 
while the heart of his opponent thumped with 
excitement. Then came the sudden flash of energy, 
one mighty swerve of his broad golden tail, and 
away he sped, while the reel sung loudly the 
song of departure. It was a splendid rush, but 
it finished just before the last two or three yards 
had run out, and the gallant fish, owning him- 
self beaten, came gently back alongside the boat. 
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So wearied was he, that he gave no kick while 
four strong hands flung nooses round his body, 
and parbuckled him in ; but when he felt the hard 
planks of the boat against his body he gave such 
an exhibition of energ3% that for a while it was 
doubtful whether the crew would not have to 
take to the water and leave him in sole possession. 
But it was his last effort. With one long quiver 
he died, and with a feeling of triumph, such as only 
those can experience who have come victorious 
through the hardest battle, the exultant fishermen 
returned to the ship, greeted by the deafening 
cheers of all hands, none of whom had ever beheld 
such a bit of sport before. 

The capture was hoisted on deck in all its glory, 
and every one gathered round to wonder and 
admire. But the successful fisherman, Mr. Smith, 
had a grief that could not be consoled. He wanted 
to keep this glorious victim of his skill for .exhibi- 
tion at home, for he said it would make even the 
majestic tarpon in the Strand fishing-tackle shop 
window look ashamed of its insignificance. But 
it was impossible ; they had no means of preserving 
it, and so Mr. Smith had to be content with a 
photograph taken by one of his friends represent- 
ing him standing by the side of his huge catch, 
holding the rod. ** And that,*' he said, '* will be 
scoffed at by all my friends at home as a fske 
photo— theyTl never believe it.** 

They were now well out of the range of the rough 
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westerly winds, and edging up towards the steady, 
kindly south-east Trades. The weather was per- 
sistently fine, and there was so much good feeling 
on board, making itself evident in all sorts of fun 
and amusement, that the time flew by, and Jemmy 
¥^as perfectly happy, until they came upon an 
Italian vessel, bound to Japan, whose voyage 
from England had been one long series of mis- 
fortunes. She lay helplessly tossing upon the 
easy sea almost a wreck, with her ensign drooping 
from the gafi upside down, which is the sign of 
utmost distress. No sooner had this been made 
plain, than aU hands were in a state of highest 
excitement to get to her, to get on board and 
see what was the matter. The Sirius sailed so 
fast in the tight breeze that it took but a very 
short time (seeming terribly long to the anxious 
ones on board either ship) before the two vessels 
came dose together. A boat was lowered, and 
hastily puUed alongside the stranger. There they 
found a wan and hollow-eyed handful of men 
gazing wistfully at them, and only able to tell 
them in broken English that they were dsring of 
scurvy. Their provisions were bad to begin with, 
but tiiey had been a terribly long time out from 
home, and now they had not only rotten food, 
but worse water ; rats had got into it and poisoned 
it. Five of their number had died, and the re- 
maining sixteen were too weak to handle the ship 
in even that fine weather, while the weather they 
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had experienced had made the wreck of her now 
visible. And this Heaven-sent Sirius was the 
first vessel they had seen for over six weeks, at 
the beginning of which they had felt they could 
not bear much more. 



CHAPTER Xn 

This meeting almost drove the y<nmg owners 
crazy mth delight, for they belonged to that large 
and happy dass of mankind who have discovered 
for themselves that the greatest joys in life are 
fomid when we are doing other people kindnesses. 
How they worked and laughed and joked as the 
provisions and fresh water were being carried 
aboard ; how tenderly they tried in curious forms 
of speech to make the poor scurvy*stricken Italians 
understand that it would be all right now. But 
so did the fine crew of the Sirius likewise. They 
did their heavy work of helping the distressed men 
with double sympathy, for they knew well how 
easily the lot of their suffering fellow-seamen 
might have been their own. For three da)^ the 
Sirius and the Giuseppe B. lay close together, 
while the crew of the yacht toiled till they almost 
dropped with fatigue to get the poor Italian sea* 
worthy again. And it was a task : sails, masts, 
rigging were all in so deplorable a condition, that 
it took all the seamanship that Captain Bunce 
and his crew were masters of, aided by the bulk 
of their boatswain's stores, to patch her up again. 
But the poor fellows whom they had saved, under 
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the influence of the good food and flowing ^ym- 
pathy, picked up amazingly, and by the third day 
they were laughing and singing as if they hadn't a 
care. 

On the fourth morning the two vessels parted, 
the Sirius much lighter and the owners much 
richer for having expended between two and three 
hundred pounds in the truest of all charity. The 
grateful Italians bade them farewell with many 
tears and fervent blessings, telling one another 
that it was only another proof of what good 
fellows the English were, and how often they 
had proved it before in their benevolence to Italy ; 
while Jenuny thought wonderingly, "Is this pay- 
ing back some of the debt I owe to those good 
fellows who saved Mr. Bumey and me from drown- 
ing and were so kind to us afterwards ? '' And as 
the Sirius, with all her beautifully fitting sails 
drawing, glided away. Jemmy looked wistfully 
after the Italian vessel, his eyes full of tears and 
his heart full of thankfulness that his ship had 
been able to come to the rescue in time. With 
the exception of a few bonito and dolphin, lovely 
fish, giving plenty of sport, as they crossed the 
Indian Ocean, they had no more adventures. 
They scarcely saw a ship, for the two or three that 
they did see were huU down on the horizon. And 
they sped along so swiftly that they had no time 
even to make out what those wanderers were. 
The young men were becoming impatient to get 
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into the romantic waters of the great Southern 
Sea» and to land on some of those wonderful islands 
of whose beauty and charm they had heard so 
much. So that it was with great joy they heard 
one morning at daybreak the ay of '* Land on 
the weather-bow.'' There was a race of the young 
owners aloft to see this the first of those wonderful 
islands of the Far East off which they had arrived. 
Captain Bunce smiled quietly at their enthusiasm, 
and turning to the old captain, who usually sat 
smoking on the quarter-deck, he said, ** If they 
feel so eager over poor old Christmas Island, what 
will they say to some of the South Sea spots ? " 
'Christmas Island,'' murmured the old seaman, 
''oh, that recalls a tale I once heard, but never 
believed, of a great fleet of Malay pirate craft 
which, after having had a career of terrible rapine 
in the Indian Archipelago, chased two merchant- 
men, large China ships, right out through the 
straits of Sunda and got caught in a hurricane. 
Their intended victims escaped, for they were big 
seaworthy ships, but the whole of the pirate craft 
were driven ashore, and every one of the villains 
met a sudden and well-deserved fate. The fellow 
who told me had a long yam about their being 
fairly loaded with valuables, all of which lay in 
shallow water in a small unsheltered bight of 
which he knew the exact position, and intended 
some day to visit and make himself rich beyond 
his wildest dreams. 

N 
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" But I knew him for a worthless rascal, and 
having found out that he never tcid the truth 
except by accident, I was only amused by his 
fantastic tale. And when he wound up by trying 
to sponge on me for a few dollars, I drove him 
away, and dismissed the matter from my mind. 
Ah," he went on dreamily, *'he may have been 
telling truth for once, who knows ? I have heard 
so many tales of the kind that I hardly know 
how to sift the true from the false. Still, 'I hope 
the boys, bless their hearts, won't want to stop 
here and rummage around. I do want to get on 
to where I know there is treasure to be found. 
For, quiet as I sit here day by day, no one knows 
how I am eaten up with impatience to get to my 
journey's end. I am getting so old that I am 
afraid of not living to see the fulfilment of my 
hopes-" 

Just then the four owners came sliding down 
the backstays, and running aft, cried all together, 
'' Come, skipper, haul her up. We want to have 
a run ashore. It'll be such a treat to get a little 
sport. Any land'll do after nearly a month at 
sea, pleasant as it has been." " AU right, gentle- 
men," gravely answered the skipper, " I'm at your 
orders." And stepping aft, he touted, ** Lee fore- 
brace 1 Trim the yards, Mr. Symons, and flatten 
in the sheets, we're going to try and fetch the 
land. Get your ground-tackle ready, for if the 
wind holds we should be able to anchor before 
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dark." For the next few minutes all hands were 
very busy, and when they had finished trimming 
her up it was found that she headed straight for 
the land, and was raising it at the rate of eight 
knots an hour. 

While the crew were busy preparing the vessel 
for anchor, the young owners were full of excite- 
ment, getting up rifles and fowling-pieces, and aU 
sorts of hunting gear, for none of them knew what 
game they might meet with, nor was there a book 
on board containing any information on the sub- 
ject. But they didn't care; in fact, they felt a 
great delight at being about to land upon a per- 
fectly unknown shore where, for anjrthing they 
knew, there might be lions, tigers, rhinoceros, or 
any other fearful wild-fowl. They could not under- 
stand why their old friend and adviser looked 
so glum, and he would not tell them, feeling that 
as they were pa3nng for evers^thing they had by 
far the best right to do as they liked without any 
attempted hindrance from him. 

So with utmost impatience they saw the dim 
outlines of the island become dearer and more 
definite as they gradually drew nearer. Such was 
their interest that they could hardly obey the 
call of the stewards to luncheon, healthy as their 
appetites were, until they remembered that the 
meal would certainly pass away the time. Then 
they all went below with a rush, and fell upon 
their food with great zest. But before they had 
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half finished, a quarter-master came down and, 
saluting, said, ''The chief officer's compliments, 
gentlemen; there's a school of whales a-cruisin' 
all round the ship, an' he thought p'r'aps you'd 
like to know." With a regular war-whoop all of 
them leapt to their feet and rushed on deck, every- 
thing else forgotten in their desire to see those 
monsters of the deep at dose quarters. They had 
been unfortunate in that respect hitherto. When 
they reached the deck and looked over the side 
they drew a long breath of admiration, for all 
around them in companies and ranks moved 
majestically hundreds of the great creatures, ap- 
parently taking no notice of this strange visitor 
to their favoiured haunts. 

Now they were torn between two opinions, two 
desires. They wanted very badly to go whaling, 
and just as much to get ashore. They appealed 
to the captain whether it would be possible to 
have a go at the whales, and get ashore that night 
as well. And the captain said no, they must 
either choose one or the other, they could not have 
both. So that didn't help them much. But the 
leader of the party came to the rescue, as indeed 
he usually did, saying, " Well, boys, as we're in 
doubt I suggest we toss for it as we do at cricket, 
beads whaling, tails shore." " Good man," they 
replied enthusiastically, "good old Smith alwa}^ 
helps us out. Spin her up," and the coin, flipped 
upward, fell on deck, head up. The captain, who 
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had been watching and knew his employers very 
well by this time, immediately gave orders to get 
up the whaling gear and shorten sail. The men 
were bewildered at this sudden change, but as they 
said, it was no business of theirs. So just as they 
had bestirred themselves to get the ship ready 
for anchoring, now they hurried to prepare the 
gear for a day's sport with the big sea game. 

In twenty minutes from the time the first order 
was given the two boats were ready with their bow 
harpoon guns and lines. The ship was hove-to, 
the boats were lowered, and with hearts beating 
hard with the tremendous excitement of the 
moment, the bold sportsmen were being rowed 
toward the unconscious monsters, the skipper in 
charge of one boat, and the boatswain handling 
the other. Jemmy, in spite of his earnest plea that 
he might be allowed to go, was left behind. Alas ! 
the game was a very brief one. With the excep- 
tion of the skipper and the boatswain, none of 
them had any experience of this great sport, and 
it could hardly be expected that they would go 
into it with the same coolness as professional 
whalers. So although they did their best to get 
the boats in a position to attack the whales, they 
could not do so. They did not row quietly enough 
for one thing, and the whales hearing them coming 
got scared, putting on such speed as to leave them 
hopelessly behind, and after an hour's hard work 
the skipper said, " Gentlemen, we'll have to give 
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it up. Those whales can give us two fathoms to 
our one. They'll be over the edge of the horizon 
long before weVe got tired out, and that won't be 
very long either, judging from what I can see." 

It was hard and disappointing in the extreme, 
but they were all sensible fellows in spite of their 
eager youth, and they knew that their good skipper 
would not have spoilt sport for a trifle. So after 
a moment's despondency they brightened up and 
replied cheerily, **A11 rig^t, captain; hey for the 
good old lugger and a pleasant passage to the 
vdiales. We couldn't have done an}rthing with 
them anyhow, and so well be glad they got away.** 

A few minutes was sufficient to get the boats 
alongside again, hoisted and secured, and then all 
hands turned to with a will to get all sail on the 
ship. It was beautiful to see the white wings 
spread and the beautiful vessel bounding forward 
on a wind like a high-mettled horse at a touch of 
the spur. So short had been the interval of whale- 
chasing, that the skipper was able to promise that 
given ordinary good fortune in finding an anchorage, 
they would be snugly moored before dark. And so 
it was. By four o'clock they were well up with the 
land, and coasting along it before the wind, soon 
discovered a pretty little bay well sheltered from 
the prevailing winds. They ran in sweetly, rounded 
to, and dropped anchor in man-o'-war style, which 
really depends upon having plenty of hands to carry 
out the oideis given almost as mudb as upon the 
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skill of the captain. The sails were furled smartly 
and the decks deared up, and the Sirius lay 
anchored as peacefully as if she had been moored 
for a week. 

Of coui^ the young men were mighty anxious 
to get ashore at once. But Captain Bunce pointed 
out to them that only about another hour of day- 
light remained, and as they were in an entirely wild 
and unknown spot, it would be foolish to attempt 
any excursion before morning. Better far to devote 
the present time to fishing and proceed in their 
quest of adventure at daybreak. Again good 
humour and good sense carried the day, and with 
great glee all kinds of fishing-tackle was rigged for 
what proved a splendid evening's sport. I have 
always noticed in out-of-the-way tropical harbours, 
such as this one was, that given the right time of 
day and one fresh fish for bait, some of the best 
rough fishing in the world may be had. It isn't the 
high art of angUng, though that may be found too, 
but the fish are not shy, the varieties are many, 
and the consequent fun and excitement are great. 
This happened to be one of the two best times of 
the day, sunrise and sunset, and as for bait — ^well, 
one of the men was fortimate enough to foul-hook 
a fish that was nosing around the piece of pork that 
he had on his hook. He hauled it on board, it was 
immediately cut up for bait and distributed, and in 
five minutes every one was hauling up fish as fast 
as they could, fish ranging from the little mackerel- 
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like cavaU6 to huge creatures of a hundred pounds 
in weight. It was a regular carnival of fishing, and 
all the more delightful because of the uncertainty 
as to what they were going to catch next. By the 
time the sun had reached the horizon, the main- 
deck was a sig^t to behold, more like a tropical fish 
market than anything else, and the display would 
have gladdened the heart of a naturalist Then 
came the brief twilight and sudden darkness ; the 
biting of the fish stopped as if by some mysterious 
signal, and with a general sigh of satisfied pleasure 
everybody rolled up their lines, put them away, 
and remembered that they were extraordinarily 
ready for supper. After supper, music (fiddle, 
banjo, and concertina) and song until ten o'clock, 
then all, except the anchor watch, made for bed, to 
sleep and dream of wonderful doings to-morrow. 

Before the violet of the night sky was streaked 
with the lovely streamers of colour which usher 
in the dawn of those regions all hands were astir, 
full of eagerness to see what the day would bring 
forth. Every man had his own fund of expecta- 
tion to draw upon, though none knew with any 
certainty what was Ukely to happen. But that 
didn*t matter at all ; they felt ready for anything, 
from tiger-hunting to unearthing pirates' treasure* 
hoards, or even diving for them if there was any 
need. The usual hght refreshment of coffee and 
biscuit was taken at daybreak, and as the day- 
light came two boats, fully equipped with arms 
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and ammunition, with the four owners and the 
old captain divided between them, and a do^en 
picked men of the crew in charge of the two 
mates, pulled for the shore, the skipper preferring 
to remain on board. Jemmy looked wistfully after 
them, but he had not been invited to go, and 
somehow felt that Captain Bunce would not let 
him go if he asked permission. 

But he had his reward shortly afterwards, for 
no sooner had the party reached the shore and 
landed than the skipper called the boatswain, and 
told him to prepare the gig for launching. When 
she was ready, the skipper ordered the boatswain 
to make a thorough examination of the harbour 
for any sign of a sunken wreck. Then, turning 
to Jenmiy, he said, " Now then, my boy, if you*d 
like to go along with the boatswain, you may. And 
keep a sharp look-out ; your young eyes may pick 
up something that the men miss." Joyfully, Jenmiy 
thanked the skipper, and jumped into the boat 
with the smartness of a monkey. They pushed 
ofi, and with an easy stroke glided over the smooth 
waters of the bay. Then, at the orders of the 
boatswain, the men shipped their oars, and, taking 
each a paddle, sat on the gunwale of the boat, 
slowly propeUing her and gazing earnestly down 
into the dear depths beneath them. 

They had nearly made the circuit of the bay 
when a shrill cry from Jemmy of '' What's that, 
sir ? *' made all the paddles stop. ** What do you 
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see, boy ? ** inquired the boatswain. " Therei sir/* 
gasped Jemmy; ''that great Uack lump there, 
pointing out upon the starboard side of the boat." 
She was turned and headed for the spot to which 
Jemmy was pointing, and there, sure enough, lay 
something a gcxxi distance down, but showing 
like a huge rock that had been dropped upon the 
almost smooth bottom. The boat's way was 
stopped, and six pairs of eager eyes gazed earnestly 
downward to see if this object was worth ex- 
ploring, or if it was only a'rock, such as is often 
found on the bottom of otherwise dear harbours. 
After a long scrutiny the boatswain decided that 
the object looked sufficiently like the hull of a 
sunken vessel to warrant a closer investigation, 
and, taking careful bearings of the spot with the 
boat's compass, he made all haste back to the 
ship. 

Arriving on boaid, he reported to the skipper 
(giving Jemmy full credit for having first sighted 
the object, whatever it was). After hearing him 
out, the skipper decided upon warping the vessel 
closer to it, and a kedge (small anchor) v^tth a 
stout lope attached was at once run out to the 
spot and dropped. Then the anchor was weighed, 
and the ship hauled in by the kedge until she 
was right over the spot, and there she was care- 
fully moored. The diving gear was now brought 
up and rigged, and Jemmy saw with intense in- 
terest a man dressed up in the wonderful rig of 
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a diver. Saw the great helmet, with its goggle- 
eyes, put over his head and screwed to the plate 
on his shoulders; saw the air-pipe attached and 
the signal line placed in his hand, and then quietly, 
as mto a lower room, the strange figure descended 
the long ladder placed for him, while the pump 
slowly revolved, sending down to him the essential 
air, without which in one minute he would be 
dead. 

The bubbles of used-up air rose to the placid 
surface as the diver descended, and his course 
along the bottom could easily be marked by them, 
although he could not be seen. The time seemed 
terribly long to the watching, wondering boy; he 
felt strangely full of sjnnpathy for his shipmate, 
placed, as he thought, in a position of such terrible 
danger, when suddenly he saw the. attendant men 
hauling gently upon the line and pipe, and the 
diver rose to the surface and climbed up the ladder. 
Heavily he mounted to the deck, where ready 
hands received him, and immediately unscrewed 
the front of his helmet. And as they busied them- 
selves with the fastenings which held the great 
copper globe to his collar, the skipper, standing 
dose to the diver's face, heard him say, " It*s a 
wreck, sure enough, sir; a country craft, an* I 
think there's two or three more there. They're 
all huddled up in a heap like. I didn't stop to 
look inside them, because I thought you'd like to 
know as we was right in supposin' they was vesseb« 
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But I'll go down again, sir, as soon as Fve had a 
bit of a rest (Pm a little out o' practice), and I'll 
find out whether there's ans^liing there or not." 

The skipper listened intently and only answered, 
" All right, my lad ; when youVe had your spell, go 
ahead again." Then he turned away and went 
to his cabin, leaving the diver to go forward and 
be assailed with questions by his shipmates as to 
what it was like down there. But to all their 
questions he gave short answers, being one of 
those med whose strong point is deeds, not words. 
So presently they left him alone and went about 
their various duties, snatching a brief glance 
occasionally at the calm waters beneath them, 
where there might be something found that would 
}aeld them all a good pay-day. No thought of 
pay bothered Jenmiy, yet he was probably the 
most elated of them all. In fancy he saw him- 
self being praised as the discoverer of many bags 
and boxes of gold and jewels, whose value, like 
that of a Monte Cristo treasure, varied from 
thousands to millions of francs or doubloons or 
pounds — ^anyhow, it would be an uncountable lot, 
and he, he would be the hero of this great dis- 
covery. No wonder his head swam and his face 
flushed, and he imagined quite impossible things 
as the outcome of his latest adventure. 

The diver having recruited his strength now 
appeared again, and signified his readiness to go 
on with his work. There was no need to call 
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the assistants; they were ready, not only willing 
but anxious to b^in work again. And he, the 
centre of all their regards at the moment, moved 
with such anno}ang quietness and deliberation. 
It didn't seem to occur to him that any one 
could be in a hurry. They were obliged to curb 
their impatience until he, the important man, 
should choose to act. So that it was with a 
long-drawn si§^ of relief that they saw him again 
slowly descending the ladder into those mysterious 
depths. 

This time it was much longer before the diver 
signalled to the watchers above that he was coming 
up, and when at last he did do so, they needed 
all their self-control to keep from hauling him 
up too quickly and doing him harm. Slowly he 
mounted the side, and, stepping on deck, waited 
while hands trembling with excitement relieved 
him of his helmet and disclosed his pale face, with 
the haggard expression which all divers wear 
upon first reaching the sur&ce. But all he said 
was, " Help me ofi with the rig ; I want to speak 
to the captain, private.*' Hearing this the cap- 
tain strolled aft to his cabin and awaited the 
coming of his quiet diver. Many a whispered 
question that worthy disregarded, preserving a 
stolid silence and almost driving them wild with 
impatience. Well, you know how you would be 
yourself under the same circumstances. 

At last he was freed from his leaden boots 
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and cumbrous suit, and, slouching aft, followed 
the skipper into his room. When the door was 
closed, the skipper turned to him and said, 
"WeU, Tom, what about it?" "Cap'n," repUed 
Tom, "that heap down' there is three dhows, or 
praos, !or whatever they call these here country 
craft, an' they're just bung up with plunder. 
I couldn't get at much, but I see bags full of 
coin and plate of all kinds. And their holds 
is full of cases of all shapes and sizes. One 
thing I can't understand, and that is how, if 
they've a bin there so long, they ain't all over- 
grown with weed and coral and shells and stuff 
like that. Why, except for their bein' rotten so 
that you can pull the timbers apart as if they 
was paper, they might almost have sunk yester- 
day." 

"An right, Tom," said the skipper, "you've 
done a good day's work for yoursdf and all of us, 
and now keep your mouth shut until we begin 
operations. Youll be off all other duty, and you'll 
get full diver's pay apart from whatever share the 
owners like to give you. Go now and have a 
good rest." 

"Thankee, sir," answered Tom, and departed, 
well pleased with his good fortune, and feeling to 
the full his importance. 

Of course, he was bombarded with questions as 
soon as he got forward, but to all of them he 
returned evasive answers until he found his ship- 
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mates quite annoyed with him. But they hadn't 
time to bother him much, for he had not been 
forward more than a quarter of an hour before the 
two boats, which had been ashore all the morning, 
were seen coming off, and all hands made ready to 
receive them. They came alongside, and to the 
wonder of all the waiting men they brought nothing 
but a few birds and an old goat, while the crew 
looked tired out and disgusted with their want of 
success. Not so the owners; they had enjoyed 
themselves scrambling through the thick jungle and 
admiring the wonderful plants clustered about so 
thickly. True, they pronounced it a rotten place 
for sport, and suggested getting away as soon as 
possible, until Mr. Smith noticed the change in the 
vessel's position and the diving gear on deck. Then 
he turned to the skipper for an explanation at once. 
And the captain led the way below into the saloon 
where, amidst a breathless silence, he unfolded the 
morning's story. He did not finish it though, for 
the old captain was so excited that he fell forward 
in a dead faint, and all attention was turned ito 
helping him. The shock of success was too much 
for his feeble frame. 

But as soon as he revived he was more eager than 
any of them to commence operations. He wanted 
to see the realisation of his long-put-off hopes, and 
could hardly be persuaded that it was quite un- 
likely for any rival expedition to come now and 
snatch the prize from their very grasp. At last, 
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however, he saw the reasonableness of waiting until 
daylight the next morning before entering upon so 
heavy a task as this was likely to be, and tried 
to settle down patiently to a restful afternoon and 
night. 



CHAPTER XIII 

That was a restless night for all hands. There 
were none among them, from Jemmy upwards, but 
had dreams of wealth, enormous even to the satis- 
f3dng of their wildest desires. None of them except 
the young owners, who were the least concerned 
of all, had ever known what it was to have more 
than just enough for their pressing wants, and 
most of them were painfully acquainted with the 
sharp pangs of poverty, when every penny means 
a meal. So they lay about the decks and in their 
bunks spending the supposed treasures beneath 
them, according to the freaks of their fancy ; for 
of course, as they really did not know anything, 
they imagined all the more, until with most the 
sea-bed under the keel became an Aladdin's cave 
crammed with gold and jewels. The persons least 
affected by the general unrest were the owners and 
Jemmy — ^they, because they had all they; wanted 
really, since they were sensible young fellows, and 
saw no fun in the senseless waste so often seen 
among what we call our gilded youth; and the 
boy, because he had forgotten how precious a 
penny used to be to him, and thought of money 
only as something to give away. He was bom un- 

•09 Q 
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selfish, and that in great measure accounts for 
his happiness, since only those who are nn«tf>lfiQh 
can be really happy. 

The nighty so long to most of them» passed, and 
the sweet day broke. Only one needed calling, 
but calling him was vain. While they were getting 
their coffee, all bands felt a sudden dull — a sense 
of something having happened. And soon they 
knew the reason. The news suddenly spread 
around the ship that the old captain, whose 
gentle, quiet ways had endeared him to all, had 
been found peacefully sleeping his last long sleep. 
He was dead. The excitement had been too much 
for his feeble heart, and he had quietly passed 
away, without seeing the fulfilment of his long- 
deferred hopes. 

There was a grave solemnity about the ship as 
the preparations for disposing of the poor clay were 
made. He was wrapped in canvas and laid upon 
the quarter-deck. All hands came aft and listened 
intently while Mr. Smith in a broken voice read the 
beautiful burial service. And then the Uttle white 
parcel was carefully lowered into a boat, taken 
outside to the harboiir mouth, and sunk in deep 
water, the grandest grave a man can have. And all 
hands felt that their old shipmate had obtained a 
good and quiet release from the heavy storms of 
his life, and that he was far happier than he would 
have been if he had lived to share in what they all 
felt would be their great good fortune, although at 
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the same time every one wished that he could have 
lived a little longer. 

When the ceremony was over there was a short 
consultation between Captain Bunce and the owners, 
the result of which was that the day was declared 
to be as Sunday, wherein nothing should be done 
but what each individual felt good, and as the fine 
young man who was the leader of the party said, 
"Think upon good things." I don't want you to 
suppose that these young fellows were angels, because 
they were not; but they were real good-hearted 
fellows and full of kindness, which I am inclined to 
think is better even than being angels in this work- 
a-day world of ours. 

Still there is no use den3ang the fact that it was a 
dreary day. We have all got to die, but if we are 
for ever thinking about it we shan't be able to live 
properly, and, after all, the business of life is to live. 
At any rate every one on board was heartily glad 
when next morning came and all hands tumed-to 
with a will to see what the mysterious deep held 
for them. Diver Tom was rigged and descended, 
hoisting gear having been prepared for him to hook 
on to whatever he might find below. I wish I could 
make you understand the state of mind of all hands 
when the first signal came from beneath to " Hoist 
away." It needed all the authority of the officers 
to keep the strong crew from being too vigorous. 
"Easy, easy," was continually being ordered as 
the men at the tackles pulled. Gradually a great 
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square box rose to the surfeice, bumped against the 
side (it seemed as if it bumped against every man's 
heart), and rose slowly up until it swung on board 
and was lowered on deck. The sling was unhooked 
and cast o£f, and the sodden shell-encrusted box was 
seized by half-a-dozen willing hands to shove it 
aft. But it was too heavy ; so a rope was flung 
round it, and a dozen men started to haul. At the 
first strain it turned over, and as it fell on its other 
side it burst asunder, and out from it there rolled 
a mass of clotted coin, all dingy in colour, so 
that none could say of what metal it was. The 
action of the salt water had nm it into lumps 
almost as if it had been in the fire, but there was 
no mistaking it for anything else but coin. Men's 
hearts pumped violently, and their mouths went hot 
and dry at the sight, so fierce is the excitement 
of finding treasure. For a minute there was danger 
that the imseen workman below would be forgotten, 
but Captain Bunce's keen eye detected a tendency 
to neglect the air-pump, and he shouted, "Mind 
your diving-gear, lads ; there's a Ufe at stake below 
you I " and ashamed of themselves, the men re- 
newed their attention diligently. Moreover, there 
were signals from below that the hoisting-gear was 
needed again, so detailing half-a-dozen men to stow 
away the treasure, the first officer again had the 
gear sent down. A very short time elapsed, and 
another signal was felt to hoist away. Another 
mass rose to the surface, but this time it was in 
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three bags, which, as soon as they were lifted out of 
the water, burst, and their contents, another heap 
of coin apparently, streamed back into the sea, amid 
the horrified remarks of the men. 

Meanwhile the check-rope was jerking for the 
sling to be sent down again, but the officer could not 
face the possibility of such great loss ; and so, hoping 
that Tom would understand, he ordered a bundle of 
sacks to be sent down, so that if there were any 
more bags of coin they might be saved by being 
poured into the new sacks, and so avoid such 
enormous waste. But now Tom asked to be hauled 
up again for a rest, and on reaching the surface 
informed the captain that there was four or five 
days' work before him at the present rate of progress. 
Everybody knows what exhausting work diving is, 
so great impatience was felt that there were no 
other men on board fit for the work. Although 
the present piece of good fortune had just fallen 
into their laps, as it were, they were already fretting 
at the slightest delay ; when suddenly one of the 
young owners, Mr. Jones, came forward, and an- 
nounced his determination of going down if only 
Tom would give him a few instructions, which of 
course Tom was ready enough to do ; and in about 
half-an-hoiir the fine young man was descending 
the ladder weighted down with the massive outfit 
of the diver. Every one was mighty anxious to be 
sure until he came again to the surface after having 
been down twenty minutes, and he was helped ofE 
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with his hehnet in about the quickest time on 
record. He was as white as chalk and his features 
drawn with pain, but his pluck was undiminished, 
and he insisted upon going down again as soon as 
he had recovered a bit. 

Meaawhile the first haul had been examined, and 
found to be a mixture of gold and silver coins 
of various countries and dates, with a few chains 
and ornaments of gold and silver intermixed 
with them. The value of the whole heap as far as 
could be guessed was about two or three thousand 
pounds. This was not kept secret from the crew, 
for all hands were called aft and informed of it. 
And Mr. Smith, standing forward, said, " Now, men, 
I want you all to know that whatever the amount 
of treasure we find, it will be divided among us 
according to rank, my three friends and I only 
sharing as able seamen. We are not in want of 
money, and therefore we are not willing to take 
more than a small share ; it is the adventure that 
we prize; and so I hope you will all work con- 
tentedly and happily together without any jealousy. 
If the treasiure that we find should be of great 
amount, as I hope for your sakes it will be, we will 
go no farther, but return to Cape Town and divide 
it. Then those of you who wish can go straight 
home and retire upon your gains." There was 
a dead silence for a moment, and then a hearty 
cheer broke out from the full hearts of the listeners. 

Mr. Jones now impatiently signified his intention 
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of gping dovm again, nor could he be persuaded to 
allow Tom, who was well rested, to go down and 
get to work once more. So the young fellow was 
screwed up again, and down he went, but he had 
hardly reached the bottom before he gave the 
signal to be hauled up. It was too much for him, 
for when he came to the sur&ce he had to be 
hauled on board an inanimate bundle — ^he had 
fainted. In much alarm he was released from his 
armour and given every attention — ^not a moment 
too soon. When he came to, he admitted that he 
was not cut out for a diver, his heart was not 
strong enough, and he insisted that Tom was en- 
titled to more than double his share for the cruel 
strain he was undergoing. Tom grinned appre- 
ciatively as he put on the suit again, feeling veiy 
well satisfied with his position, and determined 
to oppose with all his might any suggestion of 
another volunteer being allowed to try his hand 
at the job. 

Now, it would be tedious to tell of the proceed- 
ings of the next week, of the extraordinary mass 
of curious things brought on board from the wreck 
of those awful old pirate craft. There was much 
rubbish of course, much that no doubt had been 
valuable when stolen from the ships that had been 
captured— bales of silk, cases of merchandise of all 
sorts, guns, swords, knives, clothing, all of which 
were just so much lumber. But it all had to be 
sorted out, for mingled with these things were 
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jewels and gold and silver in every imaginable 
fomiy for the cargo of those quaint craft was just 
the accumulation of piracy. And even the least 
imaginative of the crew could not help thinking 
of the terrible scenes that must have been enacted 
before such a mass of treasure was piled together — 
the ruthless murderings and tortures, the riot of 
wickedness and cruelty on the part of those bug 
dead scoundrels. 

But so quickly do we get used to the strangest 
things when they are repeated a few times, that 
presently the romance of the whole thing wore 
off and the work — for it was heavy work — became 
as conmionplace as the ordinary loading of a ship. 
Only now and then was there a thrill of excitement 
as some exceptionally magnificent haul reached 
the surface, as on the last day but one, when 
three sacks were hauled up, in which were found 
a number of small palm-leaf packages full of 
splendid pearls. These were evidently the pro- 
ceeds of a raid made by the pirates upon a fleet 
of pearling vessels on some of the fishing grounds. 

At last Tom announced that the three vessels 
were cleared out, and he could see nothing more 
to hook on to and send up. And strange though it 
may seem, everybody was delighted to think that 
they had got to the end of their task. Like the 
work of a bank cashier shovelling out gold as if 
it were sugar, they had grown too famili^u^ with 
handling treasure to remember its value, and 
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besides, being sailors, they wanted a change. So 
there was a general feeling of joy when the order 
was given to dear up the ship and stow away the 
treasure. No one knew what the value of the 
haul was, and of course the wildest ideas, ranging 
from thousands to miUions, were current among 
the crew as to what their wonderful haul was 
worth. There were a few even then who regretted 
that they had been cheated, as they put it, out of 
their trip to that wonderful, msrsterious South Sea, 
but they hardly dared utter their thoughts, feeling 
indeed almost ashamed of them. 

In the midst of all these stirring events Jemmy 
had moved almost like one who had no share in 
them. He was bewildered by the continual talk 
of gold and silver, and pearls and diamonds. He 
did what work was given him to do almost like 
a machine, nobody seeming to take any notice of 
him. You see he had been accustomed to get 
more than his share of attention as being the only 
boy in the ship, and as having had the good fortune 
to see the Mnreck first, but lately every one's 
thoughts seemed to be so taken up with the 
treasure that he, Jemmy, was inclined to wish 
that he had never called attention to it. What 
did thousands of pounds mean to him? Nothing 
definite at all, for he was of that happy age when 
enough to eat, plenty of fun, and a nice place to 
sleep, make up nearly all that is wanted, Let it 
be set down to his credit, too, that he did not 
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worry his young head in the least about whether 
he should have any share in the treasure or not ; 
he was not yet old enough to look ahead, or to 
be what is called mercenary. So he was really 
glad to know that the pretty Sinus was to be 
on the move again; he did not care much where, 
so long as it was somewhere fresh, for all the 
wonderful places he had already seen only whetted 
his appetite for more- 
He was now a strong, sturdy boy, self-reliant, 
and well up to all his work, but better than that, 
he was entirely tmspoiled. For one thing he had 
been wisely treated, not coddled one day and 
banged about the next, and he had always had 
the good fortune to be thrown amongst men, not 
grown-up hooligans, who seem to take an evil 
delight in corrupting a boy. Hb lines had indeed 
fallen in pleasant places, such as seldom fall to 
the lot of a lad with such a beginning in Ufe. He 
had also learned his business well. He could knot 
and spUce, sew a seam, and steer a vessel much 
better than many an old sailor; in feict, except for 
the matter of strength, which he was picking up 
every day, he was more useful than half the able 
seamen one meets with on board ship to-day. Also 
his education, apart from seamanship, had not 
been neglected, for he could read and write very 
well, and besides had got a very fair smattering 
of navigation. And so he was fairly well furnished 
with ability to fight his own battles, if only he 
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had learned how to stand alone. That, however, 
be had never done« He had always found some 
one near at hand to advise him, or to keep him 
from going wrong, so that, good fellow as he was, 
no one could tell how long he would remain so if 
he once got adrift on his own hook, as we say. 
But as there are so many boys and men and 
women like that, we must not be too hard on 
Jemmy by imagining that he would go all to 
pieces if he fell into great temptation, with no 
one near to whom he could turn for assistance. 

But I certainly don't want to preach to you, 
dear boj^, and so let us get back to the business 
of the Sirius^ homeward bound from her marvel- 
lously successful trip. By the owners' orders 
Captain Bunce called all hands aft as soon as 
the ship was ready for sea, and when they were 
mustered he said, ** Men, there can be no doubt 
that we have shipped a great amount of wealth, 
but until we get to Cape Town we cannot tell 
how much each man's share will be. But I have 
to tell you that whatever the amount may be, it 
will be divided into a hundred shares, of which 
sixty will be divided among the seamen and 
owners in equal parts, and the remaining forty 
among the afteiguard, including the boy, and 
reckoning the diver with the boatswain for shares 
in addition to his share as a seaman. Now it is 
not necessaiy for me, I hope, to tell you how very 
generous this offer is, and I hope you will join me 
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in giving our employers three hearty cheers as a 
sign of appreciation of their generosity." The 
cheers were given with immense fervour, and as 
soon- as the noise had subsided Captain Bunce 
whispered to the mate, who shouted, " Man the 
windlass." He was answered, and the men went 
to their task of getting the anchor up full of 
glee. So heartily did they work, that in less than 
an hour the [Sirius was outside the harbour, and 
with sail being rapidly piled upon her was catch- 
ing the first of the brisk south-east Trade winds 
which would lead her on a straight course across 
the Indian Ocean to the coast of South Africa. 

Now the daily routine of ship life commenced 
again, and aU hands fell into it, as sailors do im- 
mediately upon leaving harbour. Watches were 
set, and a course made for the Cape of Good Hope. 
The sky was blue, the sea smooth, and everything 
looked hke a rapid passage. Only Captain Bunce 
kept a strict watch upon his barometer, for he 
knew how treacherous and full of danger is that 
part of old ocean at certain times of the year. As 
the beautiful craft sped across the wide sea his 
watchfulness never faltered, and at last, after two 
or three daj^, Mr. Smith said jokingly, "Why, 
captain, you seem to have a very heavy load on 
your mind. I beUeve you're worrying about 
losing the treasure, and if that is so, I shall be 
sorry weVe got it aboard." The skipper turned 
a smiling face to his empbyer and repUed, " No^ 
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sir, I'm not worrying about the money; that's 
never been my virtue ; I've always been too care- 
less of it. ) But these are the hurricane months 
in this part of the world, and though I've been 
through two of those tremendous storms as a 
seaman, this is the first time I've ever been re- 
sponsible for the safety of the ship, and I confess 
I am a bit anxious about meeting one. As for 
the Sirius, she's as good as they build 'em, and in 
splendid trim. We've got an excellent crew and 
the best of gear, and I've no doubt that we shall 
give a good account of ourselves whatever happens ; 
but still I wish we were well to the southward and 
westward of the Mauritius, and that's a fact." 

While they were talking the other three yoimg 
fellows drew near, noting the skipper's earnest 
tones, and as he ceased speaking Mr. Robinson 
said banteringly, *'Why, whatever's the matter, 
skipper ; you look as if you'd found a marble and 
broke a window. I thought we were all to be as 
jolly as any fellows could be, coming home Uke the 
heroes of Elizabeth's time laden with spoil, only, 
unlike them, we haven't had to wade through 
blood to get it. Cheer up, Cap., or I shall think 
good luck doesn't agree with you, and we'd better 
wish for a little trouble by way of a change." 
The skipper turned a benevolent look upon the 
speaker, and answered, ''You are all such dear 
young fellows (excuse my familiarity) that I hate 
to say a word or give a look to make the smallest 
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change in your en]oymentt bat the fact is, you 
haven't got any sense of responsibility. Never 
mind, perhaps it's just as well, and now if you'll 
excuse me, I'll go and attend to my duty." And 
he turned and left them. ** Whatever's the matter 
with skipper, Smith?" queried Brown. "Bit oflf 
cotour, isn't he?" "No." repUed Smith, "but 
he's got an idea we may meet something terrible 
in the way of stonns, and with all his ability he 
doesn't seem to have learned that it's unwise to 
cross a bridge before you come to it. But we 
mustn't worry him. He's bound to be anxious, 
and since we haven't got any anxieties, p'raps 
it's just as well that we've got somebody in charge 
who'll do the wonying for us. Come, let's have 
a gynmastic contest. We're all getting too beastly 
fat for anything." And they started wrestling, 
boxing, and singlestick as if that were the only 
business of life. 

The next three days were so perfectly lovely 
that every one on board, including the skipper, 
could not help being happy. The conditions of 
life for them were perfect — a beautiful ship, a 
full feeling of kindness for one another fore and 
aft, no quarrels — for who could quarrel under such 
circumstances ? — ^and a golden prospect — why, even 
the cook, who had never been seen to smile before, 
wore a look of calm satisfaction with life in general 
that tempted some of the men to make jokes with 
him. They expected him to be surly as usual, but 
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he couldn't be, and he even volunteered a song, 
**The White SquaU," that lugubrious ditty that 
used to be such a favourite at sea, but which I 
have alwa}^ felt should be absolutely forbidden 
on board ship. When he began, several of them 
thought that they had made a mistake in asking 
him to contribute something towards the merriment 
of the evening, but they let him go on to avoid 
a quarrel He had a rich baritone voice and a 
natural ear for music, so he sang the mournful 
song splendidly, the shuddering men gathered 
rotmd him, admiring his talent while hating his 
choice. Jemmy, especially, hung upon every word, 
fascinated yet scared beyond expression, for he, as 
we know, had felt to the full of their truth the 
bitter words of the chorus, especially the last line, 
'' The bark's engulfed in an ocean grave." 

The song ceased, and the skipper's voice was 
heard saying, "That's enough for to-night, men. 
Better turn in, the watch below, and try and for- 
get the mournful picture the cook has so oblig- 
ingly drawn for us." "Aye, aye, sir," answered 
several voices, and the melancholy cook, well 
pleased with his effort, made for his bunk, to sleep 
in peace, without a thought of how fooUsh it is 
to make people miserable with a song. The 
watch on deck Ut their pipes, and stationed them- 
selves about to conmiune with their own thoughts, 
and especially to watch the sky, for, do what 
thev would, they could not help feeling that 
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something unpleasant was coming. Aft, the young 
owners were having a boisterous game of cards 
in the pretty saloon, their care-free voices ringing 
up through the skylight and reaching the ears of 
the man at the wheel and the officer of the 
watch, who smiled in spite of their thoughts of 
possible disaster at the joviality of these young 
gentlemen who were so determined to be happy. 

At six bells (ii p.m.) the merry four came on 
deck for the last smoke and gulp of sweet air be- 
fore turning in. There they found the skipper, 
and were about to begin their usual chaffing 
remarks, when Mr. Smith caught sight of the 
moon, and with a start he said, '*By jingo, cap- 
tain, what's the matter with the silver lady ? she 
looks sick, almost green." The skipper quietly 
answered, "Oh, nothing is the matter with the 
moon. But if you'll take my advice, you'll go 
and turn in, gentlemen; you'll want all the sleep 
you can get presently.'* 



CHAPTER XIV 

The four looked as if they would like further ex- 
planations, but the serious look in the skipper's 
faice made them feel that there was something 
more in the wind than they had bargained for, 
and so with a few cheery good-nights they went 
each to their cosy cabins, leaving the skipper 
with his load of wony. But by this time every 
one on board who was awake was sharing that 
load, even the live-stock, ducks and hens, and pigs, 
were showing their tmeasiness by moving rest- 
lessly about and quacking, cackling, and squealing. 
The sky, which had been so beautifully clear and 
bright, was now covered with a filmy veil, through 
which the stars looked cold and dead, having lost 
their brightness. And the moon looked dr^ful, 
livid, so different from her usual sweet, silver light. 
The sea, too, had a curious, uncertain movement, 
as if it did not know which way to run. The 
little waves raised their heads, and fell back again 
like the movements on the top of boiling water. 
And there was a smell of sulphur in the air— at 
least that was what one of the men called it, 
although, if he had known, it was not exactly 
sulphurous, but the scent of electricity, which is 
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called ozone, and when not too strong makes the 
exceeding pleasantness and briskness of the sea- 
side air. Even the compasses felt the coming 
change, and instead of pointing to the magnetic 
North, had apparently lost their guide and swimg 
listlessly round and round the whole circle, un- 
able to be quiet, although the ship's motion was 
hardly noticeable. 

What wind there had been now died away 
into little peevish gusts, and yet there was a 
mournful note in it more to be felt than heard, 
like the far-ofi wail of a dying sea-bird. The sails 
hung down straight, except when occasionally the 
vessel gave a sluggish roll, as if a giant hand 
under the sea had pushed her keel sideways. It 
grew steadily darker, and when the captain went 
to look at the barometer he saw that feiithful 
instrument giving full warning, for the mercury 
in its tube had not only settled down iai below 
what it ever should be in that part of the world, 
but it was rising and falling in the tube as if it 
was being pumped. 

All the captain's doubts were now at an end. 
He knew that a cyclone, the awful hturicane of 
the tropics, was very near, and, hke the good 
man he was, his spirits rose to meet the coming 
need. While there was uncertainty he was 
troubled, but now that he knew, he was braced 
up in heart to meet an3rthing. His voice rang 
out clear and sharp on the still air, which seemed 
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to carry the sound much brther than* usual. 
**Call aJl hands, shorten sail, and see that every 
sail is marled down tightly, so that no little 
flap shall catch the wind. Let aU the gaskets 
be doubled, and remember that our lives may 
depend upon the furling. Be as quick as 
you can, but let there be no scamping of the 
work." 

Up came the men, and in two minutes the 
work was in full swing, the rattle of patent 
blocks as the yards came down, and clewlines 
and buntlines were hauled upon, making a wel- 
come hteak upon the deadly quiet reigning a 
little time before. There was not much to do 
on deck, for already everything that could be 
moved had been secured as firmly as it was 
possible; in feict, a ship could not have been 
better prepared for a storm than was the Sirius. 
The well-trained crew did the work rapidly but 
thoroughly, and in half-an-hour the vessel was 
stripped of all her sails but one, and that was 
the strongest in the ship. It set between the 
main and mizen masts, and was called a storm 
tiysail, its business being partly to steady the 
vessel, and partly to keep her head pointing as 
near the wind as possible. Then she was hove-to 
on the starboard tack, that is, with what wind there 
was on the right-hand side looking towards the 
bows, because the captain knew that the storm 
when it met him would be twirling round like a 
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wheel upon its axle from left to right, and he 
wanted his ship to be constantly feeling the wind 
coming fair instead of going backwards and so 
getting in front of her, when there would be the 
danger of her driving astern and going down ; 
for ships are not built to go backwards, and it 
is very dangerous in bad weather to make them 
do so. 

I hope you*ll forgive me, dear boys, for this 
prosy description of what is done when j^a hurri- 
cane is coming. Tve tried to make it as dear as 
I can, but it is a difficult subject to understand. 
Yet it is so important, that I couldn't slur it 
over. It is even more dangerous to make a 
mistake in, than biking in the midst of traffic 
and continually dodging on the wrong side of 
the road ; for there, skilful drivers may be able 
to get out of the way of a fool, and they would 
certainly try to, but the dreadful circular storm 
makes way for nothing, and only by the most 
skilful and intelligent handling of a ship can 
terrible disaster be avoided. Not always then, 
because the best of our skill and intelligence is 
helpless against accident, and if the ship herself 
is too weak to bear the strain of the storm, she 
may be lost with all her good men, no matter 
how brave and clever they may have been. In 
the present case, however, everything was as good 
as it could be, both in men and ship, and so 
they waited in confidence the issue of the coming 
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battle between man and the awful forces of 
Nature^ 

By the time that all was made as secure as it 
could be made the night was a solid black, a 
velvety black, that the eyes could not get so used 
to as to be able to see anything at all. This 
state of calm, entire darkness lasted a long, long 
hour, and then little crinkly lines of violet 
light began to run about the sky, but that was 
so low down that these strange fires seemed to 
be threading about the heads of the watchers, 
and filling them with strange feelings. No one 
spoke a word, for each was busy with his own 
thoughts, and what they were, who can tell? 
Then there was a sudden cool breath of air, 
followed by a blast as from an oven door. It 
put all hands on the alert, and it was time, for 
within five minutes it seemed as if sky and 
sea were coming together. The wind roared out 
from its lurking place with a howl as of a thousand 
starving lions, a deluge of rain fell as if an over* 
head ocean had suddenly been let fall, and through 
all the inunense tumult ran those lines of fire 
which had been seen before, but a hundred times 
brighter, and of all colours. Before those terrors 
an hands cowered afraid and helpless. Each one 
in that dread moment became like a little child 
afraid of the dark, until the brave soul recovered 
and remembered where it belonged. But each 
iiow was alone ; he could not talk to his fellow- 
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man, he dared not stir from his particular comer, 
could only wait and dimly hope that the terrible 
strugi^e above would presently ease down, and 
allow him to do something, no matter what, as 
long as it was action. 

But what about the ship ? She felt to the 
crew as if she were being swept off the surface 
of the sea into space. The air was no longer the 
atmosphere; it was almost soUd water, for the 
furious tempest tore off the top of the sea and 
blended it with the falling floods from the sky, 
so that breathing was difficult, since all around 
was almost solid wetness. But where was Jemmy 
all this time ? He fdt as if everybody had for- 
gotten him, and as if he were again alone upon 
the hencoop whereon he floated when the Rosamund 
went down. But he was so benumbed with fright 
that he did not think. Like the poor, homeless 
wanderer, hungry and half-frozen, he just bore 
it, and without knowing that he was doing so, 
hoped for a change for the better. Unless the 
ship broke up he was safe, for he had jammed 
himself into a comer of the forecastle, a part of 
the vessel that could hardly be swept away without 
destmction of the ship herself, and there, having 
no need to hold on, he waited in imknowing patience 
the passing of this time of utter fear. Even then 
he could not help thinking now and then of what 
was happening to his friends, and he wish^ 
with all his heart that he was amcmg them, for 
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h^ fdt that be should be, if not safer, at least 
happier. 

Meanwhile, in the after-part of the ship the four 
young men who owned her all became fuUy alive 
to the seriousness of affairs. The tremendous 
uproar of the tempest overhead had aroused them, 
and they had gotten up quickly, dressed them- 
selves, and sought one another. Said Mr. Smith, 
^^Boys, this is what made our poor old skipper 
look so straight. I s'pose this is an East Indian 
hurricane, and if it is, we are in for an experience 
that we shan't forget in a hurry. What an awful 
row the wind is making, and the ship seems as 
if she was being blown sideways into the sky I 
I feel ashamed to be down here while those good 
fellows are on deck, but I don't want to add to 
the dear old skipper's anxiety. Still, what do you 
say ; shall we go on deck ? " "Of course," they 
an replied at once. "All right," said Smith; 
"but first of all, I've got a suggestion to make. 
In this solemn time let us own our God, and 
although we have been careless and thoughtless 
as boys are, I should like to tell Him how we trust 
Him, and ask Him, if it pleases Him, to save these 
good chaps that are serving us so well." " Good, 
man," cried the other three, and dropped on their 
knees, while Smith brokenly muttered, "0 God, 
Father of us all, be with us in this awful hour. 
Forgive us our many sins, and if any of us must 
go, save the good fellows that are serving us so 
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faithfully. But, please, spare us all« and let us 
live to remember your tender care. For Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen." They all respcmded, and 
jumped up feeling fit to iaice anything now, not 
because they had done the right thing, but be- 
cause they felt that the Fatherly care of God was 
round about them. 

They made for the companion steps cautiously, 
for the vessel's motion was horrible, maddening ; 
and when at last they reached the top, they found 
to their dismay that they could not get on deck — 
the hatch was secured. Then for the first time 
they felt afraid, because the idea of being drowned 
like a rat in a trap is an awful one. They beat 
upon the inside of the hatch and shouted, not 
knowing that the infernal riot of the elements 
outside made their trifling attempts at noise no 
more to be heard than the softest whisper. And 
so after a little while, in which they felt all the 
agonies of those suddenly imprisoned in a death- 
trap, they came down the ladder again. Mr. 
Brown was the first to regain his composure, and 
he said, "Poor old skipper was trying to keep 
us safe from the terrors of the night, an' so he 
battened us down. I expect it's like hell up there, 
an' all those poor chaps are out in it." He had 
hardly finished speaking when the skipper ap- 
peared, having come down a small scuttle forward, 
where it was possible to pop up or down without 
running the risk of getting a huge mass of water 
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below. His 63^ was bright, and his face cheery 
as he said, *' Why, gentlemen, are you awake ? 
I should have thought that by this time nothing 
short of an earthquake would have disturbed your 
innocent slumbers.*' "Oh, cut it, skipper," said 
Mr. Jones ; " we are grown up, and we know that 
you and your bully crowd are having a hard time 
of it. Let's get up and see what it's like. It's 
pretty bad of course, but we all fed we'd like to 
share things with you. Our lives are not worth 
any more than yours, you know." 

"Well, gentlemen," replied the skipper, "if 
you really do want to know what's going on, I'm 
not the man to deny you, but I warn you it's 
as bad as it can be. We're right in the grip of 
a proper tropical cyclone, and the weather is so 
bad, that it looks as if the sea and sky were mixed 
up. Still, I don't know why you shouldn't dare 
to see the wonders of God Almighty's weather 
when He lets it loose. Come up and see it." So 
sa3dng, he led the way forward through the little 
scuttle on deck, the four following dosdy behind 
him. But plucky as they were, when they reached 
the deck they shrank back appalled. They could 
see nothing, for the darkness was like that of 
Egypt in the day of her plague, it was solid black, 
and the wind — ^well, had they not held on with 
all their strength to the rope that was stretched 
along the deck, they fdt that they must be blown 
into space. And they could not speak, lor they 
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could hardly breathe, so furiops was the wind. 
So they just hdd on, and wondered at the mighty 
power of the dements. How long they thus en- 
dured they did not know, but suddenly they felt 
the wind cease. And as it did so the sea jumped 
up, relieved from the incalculable pressure upon 
its surface. The helpless vessel was tossed about 
upon the tormented waves like a cork'; she seemed 
to have lost all her weight, but they could hear 
the voices of one another, and were comforted. 
Presently the skipper's deep voice near them 
said, ''She's just in the middle of it, and this awful 
sea has been the ending of many a fine ship less 
staunchly built than we are. When the other 
half of the storm reaches us, it will blow harder 
than ever, but she has behaved so well, that I fed 
confident we shall weather it. We've lost nothing 
but the boats ; they are all gone. And apart from 
the expense, I don't know that it matters much." 
But they took very little notice of what he 
said, they were so fully engaged in watdiing the 
extraordinary scene round about them. They 
seemed to be the centre of a great dome of whirling 
doud, which moved without any wind to twist it 
so fiercely. And the sea upon which they tossed 
was just mad. It rose up in huge heaps as if some 
amaring giant was underneath trjong to escape. 
But it was lighter, though where the light came 
from they could not know. Only now and then 
through a rent in the rugged dome of doud 
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ibey saw a star^ just a bright point visible for 
a moment, and then swallowed up. And while 
they gazed, full of awe and wonder at this extra- 
ordinary scene, there came a sudden blast of wind 
so fierce that it almost laid the vessel on her beam 
ends, on her side, that is, and pinned them all 
down to the deck. For the next few minutes it 
blew so hard that all the senses were numbed by 
the great roar, and the only consolation they could 
find was that it could not last like this very long. 
It .did not. After the first ten minutes the fury 
of that blast settled down into the milder form 
of a tremendous gale, steady and true in force 
and direction, and again they felt as if they were 
being swept off the sea into a place where nothing 
was but wind and water. 

The experienced senses of the skipper, however, 
knew that the worst of the storm had passed, 
and creeping below, he looked eagerly at the 
barometer to see that it was rising steadily, fore- 
telling the coming of fine weather again. He 
returned on deck, to find that his owners were 
already satisfied that matters were better, and 
that their brave little ship had weathered the 
terrors of the night in gallant fashion, reflecting 
the utmost credit upon those who built her and the 
man who handled her. Every hour from thence- 
forward the weather improved, until — ^it seemed 
like the bq[inning of light — ^the sky deaied, the 
sun shone out, and all hands were called to make 
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sail, knowing that the worst was over, and that 
nothing now was to be expected but a heavy 
gale, which all were prepared to meet and 
laugh at. 

Others, however, had not been so fortunate. 
They had hardly got sufficient sail upon her to 
get her to lie a course when the cry of " Sail oh " 
sounded from aloft. The usual questions followed, 
and as the man who had sighted the vessel re- 
ported her as dismasted and helpless, the course 
was altered, and the Sirius ran down to the un- 
fortunate ship. She was a huge American-built 
sailing-ship, whose three masts had been snapped 
oS about ten feet above the deck, and from whose 
decks everything had been swept, leaving her 
almost like a log. No boats, no bulwarks, no 
houses, and what was more ominous still was the 
way she wallowed in the still heavy sea, as if she 
was half full of water. The Sirius ran as dose 
to her as possible, dose enough to see that there 
were about twenty-five persons cowering about 
her stripped decks, looking as if the veiy next 
sea that tumbled aboard would sweep them ofi 
to death. What was to be done with no boats on 
either vessel and such a sea running ; and, to 
make matters worse, no materials on board the 
derelict wherewith to make a raft? It did not 
take Captain Bunce long to dedde. With wonder- 
ful energy he caused the spars, spare mast, and 
yards, that had been so finnly lashed that they 
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seemed part of the ship^ to be cast adrift and sawed 
into suitable lengths, while he manoeuvred the 
vessel so that she might sail along the weather 
side of the distressed ship. Every one toiled like 
beavers making a dam or birds building a nest, 
for they knew that life was at stake, and needed 
no encouragement to put forth their utmost 
exertions. 

Not a moment was wasted, for the word had 
gone round that the stranger was sinking, and that 
it might even now be too late to save the lives 
of the crew. But in a wonderfully short space 
of time the raft was finished and hauled to the 
gangway, while the Sirius was brought as near 
to the weather side of the strange ship as prudence 
permitted. Then with a strong rope attached 
the raft was launched overboard and veered away, 
the wind and sea canying it down to the sinking 
vessel. Those on board watched it coming, and 
no sooner was it alongside than they were seen 
hurriedly getting down upon it, bringing nothing 
with them but some small pieces of rope to make 
themselves fast with. The utmost speed was 
made, so that in less than half-an-hour the watchers 
on board the Sirii4s were able to haul the raft 
away from the dereUct, and very soon it was 
alongside, and the rescued men, twenty-four of 
them, climbed on board. It was none too soon, 
for they were hardly over the side before the ship 
they had left gave two or three shuddering lurches, 
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then with a deep curtsey, as if saying good-bye, 
she glided head foremost downwards, her stem 
poising high in air for a moment or two before 
she finally disappeared, leaving only a momentary 
whirl in the water to show where there had so 
recently floated a fine ship. 

All sail was immediatdy made on the SMus, 
and her course again set for the Cape, while the 
wants of the saved men were attended to. Poor 
fellows, they bore upon them evident marks of 
the terrible time they had been through, and 
none of them had entirely escaped being hurt, 
while they were half starved and very weary. 
She had been the Kong Kolv of Bergen, 1300 tons' 
register, bound to Hong-Kong from Cardiff with 
a cargo of coal, and up to the time when she met 
the hurricane had been all that a ship could be. 
But she was old, and the terrible hurricane soon 
found out the weak spots in her masts and riggings, 
so that quite early in the course of the storm she 
lost her three great spars with all their weight of 
3rards and web of rigging. And on their fall they 
still more damaged the already strained hull, until 
she began to leak most dangerously. AU the 
boats had been swept away, and the bulwarks 
had also gone, so that the apparently doomed 
men could not stand at the ptunps for the great 
masses of water which continually swept over 
her. They could not hoist a signal of distress, 
havnig nowhere to hoist it to, and so they were 
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face to face with what seemed to be inevitable 
and sudden death, when, like an angel from heaven, 
the Sirius hove in sight, fit, and able, and anxious 
to save. 

They were a happy, jovial crowd on board the 
Sirius that night. Her own crew were jolly, for 
they had the splendid consciousness of having 
done a good deed, and the rescued crew were happy, 
for already the big-hearted young owners had 
promised them that they should be no losers by 
the misfortune that had overtaken them, a mis- 
fortune to which the poor sailor is peculiarly 
liable, and for which he has no remedy. Captains 
and officers may, and do often, insure their belong- 
ings against loss, but the cost of doing so is a 
heavy charge upon their slender pay. " Common *' 
sailors, as they are called, know nothing about 
the insurance, and if they did, it is not very likely 
that they would avail themselves of it, never being 
noted for forethought. 

Now the days flew by, every man of the crew, 
with the exception of the owners, busy with the 
thought of how he was going to dispose of his 
wealth. It was a subject that never grew stale, 
although it was not only discussed continually 
whenever two men got together, but when men 
were alone, as at the wheel or on the look-out 
they built castles in the air as high as the heavens, 
and never seemed to grow tired of doing so. The 
grufi old boatswain and the officers got very sick 
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of this habit on the part of the men, although they 
themselves indulged in it, for it was almost im- 
possible to get any woiic properly attended to, 
and the steering was very bad. But as the skipper 
said, some allowance must be made, and anyhow, 
the vessel was in very good trim. More than 
that, she was highly favoured by the weather. 
As if the late tremendous storm had collected 
all the bad weather in the Indian Ocean and used 
it up at once, the Sinus sailed on with favouring 
breezes of just the right weight, with smooth seas 
and dear, brilliant skies. 

Oh, but she was a happy shipl There are 
always some men on board a ship that will grumble 
if possible, but ever3^thing here was so ideal, that 
it was not possible for any one to grumble. And 
as they drew nearer to their destination the very 
perfection of their happiness made some of them 
begin to fear that it was all too good to last, that 
something must happen to break the chain of so 
much pleasure. They forgot the terrors through 
which they had passed and became very careful, 
almost tremblingly so, which was perhaps as 
well. Yet nothing did occur. A dead calm fell on 
them when they reached the Agulhas Bank, which 
set all hands whistling for wind, but the skipper 
ordered up the fishing-tackle, and all hands had 
a regular carnival of fishing. Those lonely patches 
off the Cape Utetally swarm with fish of great 
size, and they had apparently halted upon one 
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of the thickest patches. For eight hours, from just 
after noon till nearly midnight, the decks were 
a scene of wild enjoyment as the great jGish were 
hauled out Cof the still depths and flopped on 
board. 

Then suddenly a Uttle breeze sprang up again, 
the sails were trinuned to it, and away the Sirius 
glided, while the lines were put away and the decks 
cleared of their fishy load, for she really looked 
more like Billingsgate market than the trim yacht 
she was. It was a very pleasant little break in 
the run home, and now, as so often happens in 
those waters, the favourable wind blew steady and 
strong. On the thirteenth day after the hurricane 
the look-out on the foreyard shouted " Land oh " 
with all the strength of his lungs, and all hands 
gathered on the forecastle to feast their eyes upon 
the grim profile of the Cape of Good Hope. 

**Get the anchors over the bows, rouse up the 
cables and range them, make all ready for port.'* 
Siu*ely never did men work more cheerily or with 
such high hopes for the futiu-e. Gaily she swung 
round the Cape dose to, making her number with 
the flags to the watchers ashore, up along the 
coast and into Table Bay, until with a datter and 
bang down went the anchor, and the Sirius was 
safe in port. Anchor watches were set (it was 
just sunset), and strict orders given for most care- 
ful guard to be kept ; she might yet be run down 
by some blundering craft coming in and being badly 

Q 
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handled. Still nothing happened, and eaily dawn 
brought pilot and tug. Up anchor, pass along the 
hausers, and presently the gallant little ship, with 
her load of wealth and her eager crew, was safely 
moored alongside the quay in the docks, her wonder- 
ful, if short, voyage over, ^and the high hopes with 
which those on board of her set forth more than 
abundantly justified. Then all hands were called 
aft, and each man was informed that, pending the 
inquiry into the value of the treasure, whatever 
money was needed would be advanced by the 
captain to all applying, but he strongly advised 
everybody to go slow, and above all to keep their 
own counsel, as otherwise they would soon be 
surrounded by a horde of thieves, of whom there 
are great store in Cape Town. And then he dis- 
missed them with his best wishes. 



CHAPTER XV 

In the excitement of such a return as that of the 
Sirius boys are apt to be forgotten, although they 
themselves, as is quite right and proper, may fed 
that they are fully as important as any other 
member of the crew. And so Jemmy and his 
fortunes took a back seat for the time, but now 
that the first rush was over Mr. Smith remembered 
Jemmy, and came down from the hotel to which 
he and his three friends had gone to stay on 
purpose to see the youngster, in whom he had 
always taken a quiet, steady interest. He found 
him, as he had hoped to do, still at work on such 
odd jobs as were assigned to him by the mate, 
but casting wistful glances at the shore as if he 
would dearly like a run. When Mr. Smith called 
he ran to obey the summons, full of pleasant 
thoughts as to what he might be wanted for, but 
the highest of them only reaching a da3^s outing. 
" Well, Jemmy, boy," said Mr. Smith, " and what 
are you going to do with yourself when you're 
paid oflE — going home, I suppose ? " Jemmy's 
face fell, for the many times he had been asked a 
similar question had gradually made a desire spring 
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up in his heart that he had a home to go to, father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, who would always 
be thinking about him while he was away, and 
would always be glad to see him back. He felt 
it every day more hard to bear that he should 
be alone in the world, a loneliness that even the 
goodness and faithfuhiess of the friends he had 
made could not make up for. But he stifled down 
his thoughts and only answered dviUy, ** I've got 
no home, sir." ^* Oh, of course, poor little beggar, 
I forgot that. Sorry, I'm sure. I didn't mean 
to touch you on a sore place. What I did mean 
was, were you going home to England, the dear 
old country we all try to get back to when 
our wanderings in foreign lands have made us 
tired ? " Again Jenmiy looked up and said 
with perfect truth and sincerity, " I don't know, 
sir." 

Then Mr. Smith, realising how dangerous it 
would be to let a youngster like Jemmy loose 
upon his own resources with a very large sum of 
money, felt that it was necessary to do something 
to protect the boy from the harm that would 
certainly come to him if he were let go. And so 
he said, " All right. Jemmy, run away for a bit, 
and I'll send for you presently. I want to have 
a talk with Captain Bimce for a while. Better 
go down and dean up ready to go ashore; tell 
the mate I told you to." Ofi ran Jemmy overjoyed 
and sought the mate, who only grunted '* All right," 
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and turned away with a dissatisfied air, as much 
as to say, ** Why can't I go ashore and enjoy myself 
like everybody else ? " For he was little more 
than a boy himself. However, Jemmy knew 
nothing of the mate's troubles, and he made all 
haste to get into his best clothes, finding to his 
dismay that they were now too small for him. 
But he stretched them on somehow — a little thing 
like that was not going to trouble him — and as 
soon as he was ready, ran aft and presented him- 
self at the saloon door. As soon as the skipper 
and Mr. Smith caught sight of him they both 
burst into a shout of laughter at the quaint figure 
he cut, and Jenmiy, mortified beyond measure, 
turned red and wiped away a furtive tear; for 
like the rest of us, to be laughed at was hateful to 
him, especially when, as in this case, he knew it 
was no fault of his. But the kind-hearted men 
seeing his distress hastened to console him, Mr. 
Smith saying, "Never mind. Jemmy, it shows 
how you've grown, and I'm sure you ought to be 
glad of that. Besides, it can soon be altered, and 
shall be too. Come on shore with me and we'll 
see you rigged out in a brace of shakes, and then 
you won't know yourself. Good-bye, Captain 
Bunce; I'll send him back safe." 

Away they both went, Mr. Smith swinging gaily 
along, and Jemmy feeling shy, for he fancied 
everybody was staring at him and thinking what a 
guy he looked« Of course he was quite mistaken, 
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but that was how he felt, and I can sincerdy 
sympathise with him. But his uneasiness did not 
last long. In a very short time they came to a 
big outfitter's shop, whose proprietor, recognising 
Mr. Smith, was most eager to please, and before 
many minutes had passed Jemmy was transformed, 
so great is the change that a good suit of clothes 
makes in us, into quite a fine-looking young gentle- 
man, whose reflection in the big mirror he could 
hardly recognise as himself. The fitter noticing 
Jemmy's glances of approval and admiration of 
himself said, **I am glad to see you like 3rour 
appearance, yoimg man, but I hope you don't 
make the mistake of supposing that you are better 
because you've got a good suit of clothes on. It's 
my business to make and sell clothes, but I've 
often been sorry to see how stuck-up many people 
get because they've been able to put a nice rig- 
out on their backs." Jemmy stared at him, 
wondering what on earth he meant by talking like 
that, and he seeing the look said with a sigh, '' Tes, 
I know you feel that I have no business to talk 
to you like that, but I hope you'll forgive me. 
I'm so fond of boys, and I've seen so many of them 
spoilt for the want of anybody to say a word to 
them at the right time." His humility and kindly 
face touched Jemmy at once, and he broke out, 
" Please forgive ms^ sir» I didn't mean to be rude. 
I am pleased with the clothes, but I have got 
such a lot of good friends, tha^ I don't think I'll 
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be spoiled. And I don't think you'd be afraid for 
me if you knew them either." '*I'm 90 glad/' 
said the man simply, and shook hands. And so 
they parted, but Jemmy never forgot the tailor's 
reminder of the old truth, that the clothes do not 
make the man. 

Beaming with pleasure Jemmy stepped out of 
the dressing-room and met Mr. Smith, who said, 
** Why, you look quite a man now, Jemmy ; it was 
a shame to laugh at you because of your clothes. 
But come along, our friends wiU be growing im« 
patient." And off they went to the hotel, where 
the three young men received them with great 
glee, and gave Jemmy exquisite delight by treating 
him as one of themselves. A sumptuous dinner 
was ready, which all did justice to, and then, a 
carriage being ready, they went for a drive in the 
country, as full of fun as a lot of youngsters should 
be out for a holiday. They spent a very happy 
afternoon together, and as they were returning Mr. 
Smith told Jemmy that they had decided upon 
taking the Siriiis to the West Indies and having 
a cruise there. " And," he went on, ** if you like, 
lad, you may come too ; your share of the money 
when it is divided shall be invested for you, and 
it wiU accumulate for you until you get old enough 
to handle it. Captain Bunce wiU be in charge 
of the ship, and we will see that your educa* 
tion goes on. As you say that you have no one 
at home waiting for you, I think this will be 
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best for you. What do you say ? You shall do 
what you like, but you'll be happier and better ofi 
with us, I think, than you would be anywhere 
else." 

Well, what could Jemmy say ? He fdt of course, 
as was only natural, that he would like to go his 
own way, but, in the first place, he had a little 
distrust in himself, in the next, he knew that he 
would be well looked after, and lastly, he didn't like 
to offend such good friends as these young gentle- 
men had shown themselves. So he said, ^^ Thank 
you, sir, I'd like to come with you," and the matter 
was settled for the time. He went back on board 
quite satisfied, but not quite as grateful as he 
might have been in our estimate, because he had 
been partly spoiled by such continuous good 
fortune. 

When he got on board the vessel was deserted by 
all but the watchman, and he felt very lonely. The 
reaction after the day's excitement had set in, and 
he became quite dull and miserable. Had he 
known it, he was in great danger, for he had a 
strong desire to get ashore and run loose, and with 
his want of experience and forgetfulness of what 
had happened to him the last time, he was pecu- 
Uarly liable to get into serious trouble. But the 
same good Providence that had watched over him 
ever since he first went to sea did not desert him 
now. He was looking over the rail and meditating 
a run ashore by himself when he caught sight of a 
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man painfully creeping along the wharf as if he were 
a cripple. He watched the coming figure with grow- 
ing interest, tmtil presently his sharp eyes recognised 
the features, and he sprang ashore, rushed up to 
the halting stranger, and ahnost screamed, *' Mr. 
Btuney, don't you remember me ? ** The stranger 
stopped bewildered, looked down upon the bright 
face before him, and for a moment seemed about to 
burst out into tears. Then with a great effort he 
recovered himself, and said in a husky voice, *^ It 
is my little Jemmy, but oh how changed. Thank 
God, I*ve seen you again. Whatever are you doing ? 
Where are you Uving ? ** Panting with excitement 
Jemmy said, " Oh, do come aboard my ship, sir ; you 
will like her ; here she is, this beautiful barquentine. 
I'll tell you all about it. Come on, sir; I'll help 
you ; whatever has happened to you ? How did 
you get hurt ? " All this in gasping sentences, 
and not waiting for an answer, but the sweetest 
music imaginable to the ears of the broken-down 
man. 

Very, very gently Jemmy led his old friend on 
board and into the cosy little house where he Uved 
with the petty officers, all of whom were ashore. 
Lighting the lamp with trembling hands he made 
Mr. Bumey as comfortable as he could. Even then, 
since everybody was ashore but the watchman, he 
could offer his friend nothing in the way of refresh- 
ment, but the old mate never noticed Ihat, he was 
too glad to meet the boy again whom he had 
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befriended and see him doing well to want anything. 
He sat and listened intently while Jemmy told him 
the story of his adventures since they had parted, 
and felt as happy as a father would be in the good 
fortune of a beloved son. Then suddenly Jemmy 
stopped in the full tide of his telling and said 
penitently, " Oh, Mr. Bumey, Tm so sorry ; I've 
been talking about myseit aHl this time, and IVe 
never asked how you've been getting on, and 
how it is that you're so ill and crippled. Do 
tell me, sir." 

"My dear Jemmy," said the mate, "if you 
knew how much good it has done me to find 
that you've been doing so well and are so happy, 
you wouldn't feel sorry for telling me all about 
yourself. Before I saw you I was very miserable, 
but now I feel quite cheered up; I can't tdl you 
how thankful I am to know that you've been 
getting on so well. But I must tell you what has 
happened to me. As you know, I went away from 
here when we parted as mate of a barque, the 
Seafarer, to Adelaide and thence home. She wasn't 
a bad ship, and I began to hope that I was fixed 
in her for a long spell. But when we reached 
London the skipper told me that while I suited 
him very well, he had a cousin, a chief mate, who 
was out of a berth, and a man must look after his 
own family first, so I had to go. I was sony, for 
I knew weU how hard it is for an elderly man like 
me to get a ship as mate when there are so many 
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smart young fellows coming on and poshing their 
way to the front. But I had a bit of money 
saved, and I lived carefully, watching every chance. 
I tramped the docks around every day, and never 
missed one opportunity that I heard of. But it 
was all no good. My money dwindled away, until 
at last, being afraid of having to go before the 
mast again, which at my time of life would have 
been terrible, I took a berth as second mate in a 
big tramp steamer boimd to the Cape with coal, 
at only ten shillings a month more than the 
firemen were getting. Oh, Jemmy boy, she was a 
beast. There were only six hands to work her, 
and she carried four thousand tons of coal. I 
worked harder than any of the fellows forrard 
— a mixed gang they were too ; and many a time, 
what with the jeers of the young mate and 
skipper and the worry of the crew, I wished my- 
self dead. And then, just a couple of days before 
we ought to have made Cape Town, we fell in with 
a heavy gale of wind, and the rubbishy engines 
broke down. We hove her to, but she lay right 
in the trough of the sea, and as I was working 
with a couple of hands to secure some gear on 
deck, a big sea broke aboard and caught me, 
dashed me up against the combings of the main 
hatch, and broke both my legs. When we got 
in they put me in hospital — I don't like to speak 
of what I suffered before we did get in — ^and then 
it was found that I should be a cripple for Ufe. 
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Of course I was paid off, and can be sent home 
as a distressed British seaman, but when I get 
back I must go into the workhouse. I do feel 
it hard, my boy, although I tiy to bear it, but 
I wished with all my soul that the sea which 
broke my legs had killed me.** 

Jemmy, who had been listening with the most 
painful sympathy, here broke in with, *' Please, 
don't say that, sir ; perhaps I can help you. Any- 
how, I'm so glad to have met you again, and I 
feel sure the gentlemen who own this ship will 
do S(Hnething for you, for they're awfully good. 
And the skipper is a jolly good man too. Oh, 
you'll be all right, sir ; you see if you ain't. As 
soon as ever they come aboard I'll tell 'em about 

you, an' " "Hush, Jemmy," said the old 

mate, "you mustn't talk like that. It would be 
begging, and I'd rather starve. I couldn't b^ 
— ^but there, I'm so broken down, I don't know 
what I could do," and the poor man burst 
into crying Uke a child, frightening Jemmy very 
much, because he had never seen a man ciy 
before, and had an idea that they couldn't. How- 
ever, as soon as he recovered from his scare 
he did his best to console his friend, hoping 
with all his heart that he might be able to help 
him. 

There was a sound of footsteps on deck, and 
Jemmy, begging Mr. Bumey to sit still, rushed 
up to see who was there. He f oimd it was Captain 
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Biince and the chief officer, who had returned, 
and he at once asked the skipper if he might speak 
to him. The skipper smiled iadulgently at the boy, 
and bade him go ahead. And in broken, breath- 
less fashion Jemmy poured out the story of his 
early friend and protector, winding up with an 
earnest appeal to the skipper to do something for 
him if possible. Captain Bimce only said, ** Bring 
your friend aft, Jemmy, I'd like to see him and 
talk to him," and Jemmy flew to obey. Mr. 
Bumey was inclined to refuse and flee ashore, 
but he thought in time how foolish that would 
be, and ungrateful besides, so he came aft, his face 
burning and his whole body twitching with ner- 
vousness. Captain Bunce met him at the saloon 
door, and greeting him cordially, helped him in, 
and set him at his ease at once by beginning to 
talk about Jemmy, who had with great good sense 
stayed outside. It was a good topic to break the 
ice with, for they both loved the boy, only, as Mr. 
Bumey said wistfully, " I found him in the street 
and took him to sea, and we've been through so 
much together, that I feel as if he was my 
own son. In fact, I couldn't love a son more 
than I do him. And I'm so glad he fell upon his 
feet when I became unable to look after him any 
more. He couldn't have got with a better man, 
if only half what he has said to me about you is 
true." 
•* Oh," replied the skipper, " he's like most boys. 
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given to stretching things a bit, I suppose. I 
haven't done an)rthing for him but give him a job 
and see that he earned his money. But what about 
yourseli ? He has told me something, but I could 
hardly make it out, except that you've had an awful 
rough time, and were so badly hurt that you'd prob- 
ably be a cripple for life. I hope that isn't so ? " 
" I wish it wasn't," sadly responded Mr. Bumey, 
*'but I'm afraid there's no hope — at least the 
doctors don't give me any. And I don't feel any 
myself. You see I lay for several days without 
an3rthing being done for me at all, and I suppose 
the mischief was past repair when they got me to 
hospital." ** Ah, well," answered the skipper, " it's 
a bad business, but there's one thing, you've come 
to the right shop, whether by accident or Pro- 
vidence. Now, here's a berth for you" — flinging 
wide the door of a state-room; "look upon this 
as yours for the present, at any rate.'* " I beg 
pardon, captain," stammered Mr. Bumey. *' I — I 
— <:an't. I'm not dear at my boarding-house, and 
aU my kit is there." "That's all right," said the 
skipper stolidly. " You've got nothing to do with 
that. All you've got to do is to make yourself 
comfortable and not worry about anything. I'll 
send up for your traps and pay whatever there 
is ; and don't make any mistake, I'm only doing 
what my owners would make me do if I wasn't 
inclined to. You don't know *em ; when you do^ 
3^uV understand. Now just keep quiet, there's 
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a good man, and let's have a yam about old 
times/* 

In vain Mr. Bumey tried to get out some broken 
words of thanks. Captain Bunce took no notice 
of him, like the perfect gentleman he was, but 
went on talking about professional matters until 
bed-time. But before the skipper retired he sent 
for Jemmy, and informed him that his dear old 
friend was all right, and should be well looked 
after. 

Morning brought everybody on board connected 
with the ship, for it was the day appointed for 
sharing out the treasure according to the value 
put upon it by the wise men ashore. As it was 
such a busy time. Captain Bunce did not trouble 
his employers with Mr. Bumey's story, keeping 
it in reserve until the heavy business of the day 
should be over. At Mr. Smith's request all hands 
were summoned to the saloon, and as soon as they 
were assembled he greeted them heartily and 
plunged into his subject. ** Friends and ship- 
mates^" he said, '' you will remember that I told 
you when we left Christmas Island, that what- 
ever the value of our find, it should be divided 
into a hundred parts, of which sixty should be 
for the A.B.'s and myself and three friends, and 
forty for the captain and officers. Well, we have 
had the treasure valued by these gentlemen*' 
(pointing to some strangers behind him), '' who are 
accountants and valuers of the highest repute in 
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Cape Town, and they have assessed the value of 
the treasure at £600,000, for which amount we 
have exchanged it, and the money is now lying 
to our credit in the Bank of South Africa. So 
there is £360,000 for us^ men, which, divided by 
twenty-four — ^that is, twenty of you and four of 
us— gives us £15,000 apiece, for which I have the 
greatest pleasure in presenting you cheques. You 
can get them cashed at once if you will, or open 
accounts with the bank for the amount on their 
faces. For the afterguard, if you would like to 
hear, the captain takes eleven shares, equal to 
£66,000 ; the mate six, equal to £36,000 ; the second 
mate five, equal to £30,000; the boatswain and 
carpenter four each, £24,000 ; the cook and steward 
£18,000 each, and the diver £18,000 also, which, 
added to his share as A.B., makes him up to £33,000, 
and that, I am sure, nobody will begrudge him, 
since without him we could have done nothing at 
all. Lastly comes Jemmy. Well, we could hardly 
give Jemmy as boy more than one share, £6000, 
but still we felt that as he really had reported the 
wrecks first, that was hardly fair. So we have 
agreed among ourselves — ^we owners, I mean, not 
being particularly hard pressed for money — to make 
Jemmy up another share between us, bringing his 
share to £12,000. And now, dear friends, I'm 
only a youngster, and I've never known what it 
is to want a pound in my Ufe, thanks to good 
friends and relatives, but I have seen how haid 
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a time the man has who does not want merely 
poimds. but pence. Forgive me for speaking so 
to men old enough to be my father, but each of 
you has got a fortime whidi, if rightly handled, 
will keep you in ease and comfort all the rest of 
your days, or enable you to be a help and comfort 
to many a poor fellow you may come across in 
the days to come. Please don't throw it away* 
YouVe a right to do so if you will, for it*s yours, 
but if you'll only think of what a good time you 
may have with it if youVe careful, you'll think of 
what I am saying, I am sure. The ship will pay 
ofi to-day at twelve o'clock if you capitalists are 
not too proud to come up to the shipping office and 
lift your hard-earned wages." 

There was a pause for about ten seconds after 
Mr. Smith had finished speaking, and then a hoarse 
voice was heard saying, **Boys, three cheers for 
the best owners sailor-men ever came across yet." 
Hip, hip, hooray, four times repeated in that narrow 
space was deafening, and even those thus honoured 
were glad when the noise had died away. Then 
the company dispersed, and the owners and officers 
were left in quiet possession of the cabin. Captain 
Bunce lost no time in acquainting Mr. Smith and 
his friends with what he had done in the matter 
of Mr. Bumey, and as he had supposed they would, 
they heartily approved of his action. Poor Bumey 
shamefacedly coming forward (I don't know why 
good men usually regard misfortune as their fault, 
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and wasters turn even good fortune into bad 
account), met the young men as if he was a 
criminal about to be sentenced for wr<Kig-doing. 
But his hesitation was put to flight at once by 
the maimer of his reception. Mr. Smith held out 
both hands to him with a bright smile, and drew him 
to a seat, sa}^g, '^You mustn't stand on those 
poor, ill-used legs of yours too much. We've heard 
all about your hard time, and want to make it up 
to you.'* In a very few minutes Mr. Bumey found 
himsdf chatting away with the four young men 
as pleasantly as if he had known them all his 
life, and t^ing them of all his late adventures 
quite f ledy, as sailors will when they can find 
a sympathetic listener who understands their 
language. 

When his story was finished Mr. Smith said, 
^Well, Mr. Bumey, we're ofiE for a cnnse in the 
West Indies as soon as ever we can get away, 
and we f should like the pleasure of your company 
and the benefit of your advice on the trip. Your 
young friend is coming with us, I am glad to say, 
and his fortune will be banked for him so that 
h# can draw upon it at any time. At present 
he doesn't know the value of money, happy lad, 
and so it's just as well that he is in good hands, 
and will be kept out of mischief, and protected 
from thieves. Of course you will resume your 
position as his guardian, and advise him as yovL 
think best" ''Gentlemen," rq^ed Mr. Bumey 
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in a broken voice, ** I do not know what to say to 
this goodness of yours, except that I feel that 
you have done just what I should have done 
in3^self if I had been in your position. But one 
doesn't often meet with such real generosity 
and consideration among those who have the 
power as you have, and I am* deeply grateful. 
As to my advice, &c., I'm not deceiving myself. 
Toa won't require any interference ficom me, 
especially with such a fine skipper as you've got 
— ^it's just your kind way of making me feel 
that I am doing something in return for what I 
am receiving. However, I thank you with all 
my soul, and I thank you for the boy too; it 
has been a wonderful trip for him, and he ought 
to be grateful all his life long for such marvellous 
good f(»tune. I believe he will be, too«" 

"All right then, that's settled." said Mr. 
Smith : " and now, boys, are you ready for beach 
again. We've got lots to do, and so have all 
hands I expect, and we'd better dear out of this 
for the time. Have you got anything more to 
say to me, Captain Bunce ; I'm just ofi ashore 
again ? '' '^ No, thank you," laughingly replied the 
skipper, '"my head's so full of my windfall that 
I don't feel as if I could talk about anything else. 
I feel as I want just to sit down and gloat over 
it for a while." This only raised a general laugh, 
and the young men departed, leaving the captain 
and Mr. Burner abne together. As soon as they 
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were gone the skipper said cheerily, "There, 
old man, I told you what sort of birds my owners 
were. And now, all you've got to do is to make 
yourself as happy as you can. I don't believe 
you'll find anything here to make you miserable. 
And for goodness' sake, don't keep thinlfing about 
being under obhgation to anybody. Those young 
fellows are the right sort, no stuck-up patronage 
about them, and it would make them imhappy 
if they thought you were fretting about your 
helplessness. Now don't say another word, but 
try and be happy. I'm going to call Jemmy." 
Not a word was spoken until the boy appeared, 
eagerly looking for his old friend. 

"Well, Jemmy," said the captain, "you are a 
man of fortune now, got no need to trouble 
your head about poverty any more as long as you 
Uve if you put your money away solid and don't 
let anybody coax you out of it." "Please, sir," 
answered Jenuny, " I'd like to give it to Mr. 
Bumey." "Oh, nonsense, boy," said Mr. Bumey 
sharply, "you don't know what you are talking 
about. How do you think I could let you do 
anything of the kind ? " " I'm sorry, sir, to say 
anything cheeky, but I fed I do know what 
I'm talking about, and I do want you to have it. 
I can earn my own Uving, and if it hadn't been 
for you, I should have been dead long ago. Please, 
do take it, and let me be what you said you 
wished I was, your son. And if it is enough 
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for US to live upon, we can live together, and 
I'll try and get on as you*d want me to.*' The 
two men looked at one another and then at 
Jemmy, feeling how good and pleasant a thing 
was real gratitude. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Before the three friends parted that night it was 
decided that Jemmy's £12,000 should be invested 
in Consols, which you ought to know, if you don't 
already, is a way of lending money to the Govern- 
ment, and is rewarded by interest at the rate of 
two pounds ten for every hundred lent, or nearly 
so. And unless the countiy goes to pieces or is 
conquered by some other hungry Power, it will 
always be paid. That made Jenuny's income 
about seven pounds a week, a huge fortune in the 
eyes of plain working people, but of course a trifle 
to those extravagant folks who spend as much in 
a week as would keep a dozen workmen's feimilies 
for years, and more than an ordinary sailor earns 
his whole life long. As they were engaged f^r 
the next few months, there could be no question 
of settling down ashore just yet. So having decided 
to invest the money in Jemmy's name with Mr. 
Bumey as trustee, they left it at that and went 
to bed thoroughly tired out, but aU quite happy. 
Next day was a stirring one, for there was much 
excitement in the town over the behaviour of some 
of the crew, who were bent upon trying to get rid 
of their wealth as quickly as they could. It was 
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pitifol to see the way these poor fellcws, who had 
never before owned a hundred pounds at one time^ 
were throwing their money about, money which 
rightly used would have brought them, if not 
happiness, comfort. for the rest of their lives. Two 
of them had hired a floor in a hotel and a carriage 
and four to drive about in. Eveiy worthless rascal 
that chose to hang on to them was able to get 
both money and drink, and they even went to the 
curious length of buying strings of gold watches 
and hung them around their waists, just like poor 
savages who had never seen money before, or had 
any idea of its value. Stories of the mad behaviour 
of these few foolish fellows kept pouring in all day, 
and even appeared in the local newspapers. And 
all sorts of land-sharks infested the vessel in the 
hope of picking up something in the general 
scramble, until it became necessary to get some 
policemen to guard the ship and keep these rascals 
away. 

That n^ht Captain Bunce went up to the hotel 
where the owners were stasring and begged them 
to hasten their departure, for, as he said, it was 
becoming a perfect nuisance the way in which all 
the blackguards of Cape Town (and they have 
always a fine stock there of all nationalities) kept 
charging the ship in the desperate attempt to get 
something. It was not possible to go a hundred 
yards in any direction without being stalked like 
game by sharpers, fellows living on their wits, and 
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just ravenous to get hold of some of the spoil 
brought back by the Sirius. They even dis- 
guised themselves as workmen, painters, carpenters, 
riggers, &c., who were labouring to get the vessel 
ready for her cruise, bribing the legitimate workers 
heavily to let them take their places and so get 
on board the ship, which they seemed to think was 
a regular gold mine. Jemmy was a special mark 
for them, these conscienceless sportsmen who, like 
what they call the " boys ** in London, regard any 
person of either sex as fair game if only they have 
got a little money of which they may be cheated. 
But their perseverance met with no success, for 
Jemmy never had any money, and always took 
any proposition made to him by these enterprising 
thieves straight to his friend llr. Bumey, who, 
unlike most sailors, had a wholesome conunon-sense 
understanding of the wiles of longshore swindlers. 

These representations on the part of Captain 
Bunce to his owners were listened to with great 
interest, and every effort was made to hurry the 
ship away, until the great difficulty arose of getting 
a crew. One condition only was made by the 
owners respecting the engaging of the ship's com- 
pany — ^it was that they should all be British or 
Colonial, or American, Anglo-Saxon at any rate, for 
as I have before noted, they were all ardent lovers 
of their own country, and felt that it was high time 
something was done to give our own people a chance 
against those eager haters of Britain who swarm 
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into her like locusts, and while enjoying all the 
benefits of her freedom and equal laws, never cease 
plotting for her destruction or slandering her. 
Mind, boys, I am not a hater of foreigners. If 
they will only cease their intense hatred of our 
dear country and treat us as we treat them, the 
world would be a very much happier place, but 
look where we will, we find nothing but poisonous 
slanders of Britain and ever3rthing British, and it 
behoves every British boy to know this and act 
accordingly. This is no place to talk about high 
poUtics, but I would have every boy realise that 
his first duty is to his own family, and after that 
to his country. This is not selfishness, but follow- 
ing the scriptural injunction. It is mere foolishness 
— ^it is worse, it is wickedness — ^to give away all 
one's substance to outsiders, and let those near and 
dear to us starve. 

StiU, with all the despatch possible, it was a full 
week before the Sinus was ready for sea and had 
a crew of Anglo-Saxon nationality. Several of 
them were men who were nearly starving, because 
in a British colony they had been shouldered out 
by foreigners, haters of Britain, and intent upon 
doing her harm. But they were a fine crew, and 
when by the bounty of the owners they had been 
well fed and dothed, you would have hardly known 
them again. One man voiced the sentiment of 
the whole crew when he said, "For the last four 
years I've been sailin' under my own flag in ships 
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manned by foreigners of all nations, and tbey 
haven't forgotten to let me know it— made me 
feel as if I was a hinterloper in my own conntty's 
ships. Now, thank God, I can hold my head up 
and do my bit with the best man afloat, an* I'll 
put up with anything before 111 sail with these 
square-headed slanderers again." Coarse, but true. 
Boys, never forget that your dear country has had 
a glorious history, the great apostle of freedom in 
the workl, a work for which millions of your fore- 
fathers gave their best blood, and don't let the 
enemies of freedom take your heritage away from 
you if you can help it. Speak up boldly against 
any man, be he your countryman or not, who would 
advocate your letting foreign enemies of freedom 
dictate to you. 

Now I've done preaching, and get back to the 
Sirius^ all ready for sea, fit to face any weather, 
spick-and-span as if just laimched, new flags 
flying, bright faces all about her, released from 
her warps at the dock and towed out into the 
bay. Many wistful eyes followed her, for it was 
common talk among the longshoremen how happy 
a ship she was, and as she passed through the 
dock gates a hearty cheer went up from the crowd 
there assembled. It was answered with tremendous 
force, for every one on board felt happy, and some 
superstitious sailors fancied that they too might 
have another slice of luck such as had feUen to 
the lot of the men they had seen swaggering about 
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Cape Town streets in all the gloiy of their easily, 
gotten wealth. But that, of course, was foolish 
of them, for nothing of the kind was possible, since 
the present cruise was purely for pleasure. How- 
ever, it was only what one might have expected 
among them, having heard such tales as they had 
ashore. 

For the present all thoughts of the future were 
banished in much work. There was a splendid 
south-westerly wind blowing, not too stiff, but 
such as the Sirius could carry all sail to, and with 
all expedition the great breadths of canvas were 
hoisted and sheeted home, making the vessel leap 
forward like some high-mettled horse. For a 
wonder, every one on board was glad to leave. I 
say for a wonder, because you will usually find 
that when a vessel leaves a civilised port like 
Cape Town there wiU be some on board who are 
sad at parting with those whom they love. But 
no one on board the Sirius had any ties like that. 
The three new officers were all men whom accident 
had stranded there, and who hailed the opportunity 
of joining the Sirius as especially sent from Heaven 
on their behalf, although they did not yet know 
how comfortable a berth they had found. As 
for Mr. Bumey and Jemmy they were beyond 
measure happy, for they had found one another 
again, and their mutual love had grown deeper 
and stronger for the long separation. The crew 
foimd every hour something fresh to show them 
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bow good and comfortable a sbip tbey were in, 
and they were especially delighted with the splendid 
food and spacious accommodation afforded them. 
But, as one grizzled old salt said, ''This here 
packet's goin* to spoil me for the regular wind- 
jammer or tramp. Still, make the most of a good 
ship while 3rou've got her is my motto, and I 
ain't goin' to growl about the next ship if I 
know it." 

By nightfall they had left South Africa fading 
into the darkness astern, and under a glorious 
sky, all besprinkled with brilhant stars, were 
gliding along at the rate of ten knots an hour, 
every stitch drawing, and the vessel's motion as 
easy as that of a cradle rocked by a fond mother. 
All hands were gathered on deck, singing the 
sweet oki songs of a bygone day, and full of en- 
joyment of the pleasant time. Then, as if to 
add to the pleasure of the night, an immense 
school of porpoises joined the ship and wove 
their mazy dances around her, girdling her with 
lines of hving fire. Oh, it was a beautiful scene, 
and one that a man who had once witnessed it 
could never forget or cease to wonder why those 
favoured children of fortune who could afford it 
should choose to stay amongst the stale, so-called 
pleasiures of town, theatres, and balls, and con- 
certs and diimers, when they could have such a 
life as this. The songs ceased, and quiet con- 
versation set in— quaint yams of experiences on 
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many seas, and comparisons between times of 
hardships and suffering and present delights — 
until gentle sleep claimed the watch below, and 
even the vigorous young men aft, wondering at 
the way in which pleasant weariness claimed their 
attention, dropped off, one by one, and presently 
left the vessel in charge of the watch on deck, 
to pursue her quiet way over that shining sea^ 
escorted by the happy sea-creatures, who never 
seem tired. 

The wind held strongly and steadily all night, 
and when morning broke the fine Uttle craft was 
still pressing on her course northward at the same 
good rate. She was not alone, for three fine ships 
homeward bound, and all making the best they 
could of the good opportunity, were near. Signals 
were exchanged, and the usual sea courtesies paid 
by the fluttering flags. But, as the seasoned sailors 
on board the Sirius said one to another, there 
was a big difference between their lot and that 
of the poor chaps on board those ships^ who would 
have to toil all day long getting their vessels 
pranked up for home, and do it upon the poorest 
food and the minimum of rest. I don't want to 
grumble at what is past, but when I was little 
more than a boy, second mate of just such a 
ship as one of those the Sirius was passing, I 
have had to do with only four hours' sleep out of 
the twenty-four in the day, and have not known 
how to keep my eyelids propped apart during 
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the ni^t. People ashore often say tiiey wonder 
what sailors find to do on a long voyage. The 
remark is bom of pure ignorance. If they would 
only think how regularly the work must go on 
to keep a house in order, they would not wonder 
that much more work is necessary to keep a 
compUcated machine like a ship in order. But I 
know we shall never be able to make lands-people 
understand things on board ship, so what is the 
use of trying ? one is tempted to say. 

Very pleasantly the daj^ glided by, until on the 
sixth day after leaving Cape Town the gloomy 
mass of St. Helena appeared on the horizon, and 
of course the Sirius must call there. Once all 
sailing ships homeward bound from the East 
Indies made a point of anchoring at this lonely 
South Atlantic island, famous in all our history 
as the place where we decided to imprison that 
terrible tyrant Napoleon when once we had stopped 
his evil career. It will alwa)rs be a great item 
in the credit account of our beloved country that 
she freed Europe from that very bad man, but few, 
I think, are sufficiently wise and grateful to see that 
his imprisonment upon this lonely rock was the 
only good thing that could have been done with 
so great a villain, except putting him to death. 
However, there will always be people who allow 
themselves to foiget the rights of man in their 
foolish worship of a great butcher. 

The Sinus came ghding along under the 
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towering difis with her sails carefully reduced, 
for there are heavy pu£Es which come down the 
goiges of that island that will tear the masts out 
of a strong ship if her officers are not careful, and 
when she got abreast of the cleft in the rocks in 
which Jamestown nestles her helm was put down, 
round she came, and the anchor was let go. It 
dropped just upon the bank which lies in front 
of the little town, and is the only place where a 
ship can anchor — ^all around the water is so deep, 
the island rising sheer out of the deep sea, that no 
ship's cable is long enough to reach the bottom. 
She was no sooner still than a lot of boats came 
off, full of funny women clamouring for washing, 
and offering water-cresses and fish for sale. But 
these visitors got very little attention, poor things ; 
they missed the many ships that used to call, and 
were hard put to it to get a Uving at all. The 
boat was got out, and the owners, accompanied 
by the skipper, went ashore to see the sights, 
Imowing that although the anchorage was only an 
open roadstead, the weather was so settled that 
the vessel was perfectly safe. For a few minutes 
Jemmy felt a bit sore at not being able to go and 
see the wonderful sights he felt sure would be 
afforded by this historic island, until Mr. Bumey 
hobbled up to him and asked him if he had any 
fishing tackle. Then all his disappointment was 
at oDce forgotten, for he had early learned to be 
passionately fond of fishing— in &ct, he did not 
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care for any other amusement now while there 
was fishing to be done« And Mr. Bumey sat 
carefully propped up by his side, talking all the 
while about the fish they were getting — curious 
fish of all sorts and shapes and sizes — and of 
da}rs and nights of fishing all over the world, 
until the crew clustered around them enviously, 
and wondered how it was possible for an old 
man and a young boy to be so happy together. 
Presently everybody on board was fishing, and 
what had promised to be a rather dull even- 
ing after the skipper and owners had gone, 
turned out to be a most enjoyable time, until 
sleep claimed the fishermen one by one, and only 
the watch was left to try in vain for fish that 
had retired for the night, as all respectable fish 
should do. 

With lines coiled up and put away, Jemmy and 
Mr. Bumey still sat 3raming over their past ad- 
ventures, and wondering what the future held in 
store for them, until just as they were about to 
go to bed a wonderful sight was given them. A 
school of whales came lumbering into the road- 
stead, churning up the water into creamy foam, 
eveiy ripple of which was a wreath of flame. As 
if they knew nothing of or cared an)^thing for the 
presence of the vessels at anchor they roamed 
ponderously about the anchorage, sometimes touch- 
ing the vessels and sending tremors through them. 
Jemmy became quite anxious, and questioned his 
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friend as to the probability of a whale knocking 
a hole through the ship's bottom, but was soon 
comforted by the assurance that they were quite 
harmless, and were probably only looking for some 
place to rub their bodies against, as one sees cattle 
do against a fence to ease the intolerable itching 
caused by insects under their hair. Whales do not 
have insects to worry them, but certain kinds of 
small shell-fish, limpets and bamades, as they are 
called, fasten themselves on to the blubber, and 
especially where, as in the humpbacked whales, 
the blubber is in deep folds all over the underside 
of the body. Many a time I have seen them 
dragging their huge bodies slowly backwards and 
forwards over the jagged surface of a coral reef, 
evidently enjoying the terrible scratching to the 
fulL And Mr. Bumey in explaining this to Jemmy 
told him an American story. When first the 
telegraph posts carrying the wires were erected 
in the prairies, where the bufialo then roamed in 
great herds, there were constant interruptions, 
owing to the poles being broken down by buffalo 
rubbing against them, these rough, wild cattle 
suffering even more than tame ones from the 
ravages of insects. So in order to stop this 
anno3rance the company ordered heavier posts to 
be put up, with a lot of very sharp spikes sticking 
out several inches from them all roimd. The work 
had hardly been completed when there was a total 
breakdown of the telegraph service. The search- 
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party sent out to find the reason reported that 
oxily one telegraph pole was left standing, an 
immensely strong one, and that it was surrounded 
by a pile of dead buffaloes, upon the top of which 
stood the last survivor, making frantic efforts to 
rub himself against the last remaining spike, which 
was just out of his reach. Of course the story 
may be made up— probably it is — but it is a very 
good one to my mind, all the same. Jemmy and 
Mr. Bumey sat on deck till a late hour watching 
with never-kiling interest the wonderful bright- 
nesses in the sea which marked the passing to 
and fro of the busy sea creatures, and Jemmy 
asked Mr. Bumey quite naturally a question which 
has often occurred to me, but which I have never 
been able to get a satisfactoiy answer to, do the 
sea people — the whales and the fish— ever sleep, 
and if so, when? for they seem to be equally 
busy by night and day; only I have found, as 
a rule, that fish do not bite as freely at night 
as they do at dawn or at sunset. Of course 
Mr. Bumey could not tell him ; but that was not 
to be wondered at, for such knowledge is very 
difficult to come by, and certainly sailors are not 
likely to possess it. So with much reluctance, for 
the night was amazingly beautiful, they went to 
their beds, and left the Sirius to the care of the 
anchor watch. 

Brightly came the morning, and all hands being 
on the alert at daybreak, the ship was smartened 
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Up in the anticipation of the coming of her owners 
and the captain. They arrived shortly after 
breakfast, but professed themselves to be so de« 
lighted with the island, that they proposed to stay 
another day or two. Their decision was received 
with great delight by the curious mixture of races 
which make up the inhabitants of the port, for 
they, poor creatures, who depend almost entirely 
upon the visits of ships for their living, have been 
very hard put to it to live for some time past. 
Ships do not call at St. Helena as they did, since 
the great sailing-ship trade with the East Indies 
has gone; and the island having no other trade, 
is thus liable to become quite deserted. But the 
inhabitants make desperate e&orts to keep on. 
And so the coming of a vessel like the Sirius is 
a godsend to them, for money thus spent comes 
to fill up many yawning gaps. What made things 
all the hvelier was, that with their usual care for 
the happiness of every one on board the owners 
gave orders that all the men who could be spared 
from the vessel should be allowed ashore, and if 
they wanted any money, it should be given them 
within reason. Those who did not want to go 
ashore might have the boats and go fishing. In 
fact, as it was a pleasure cruise, so all hands might 
share in that pleasure, and the more they enjoyed 
it, the happier the owners would be. As a result 
of this kindly and thoughtful intimation about 
half of the crew went ashore and had a ramble 
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among fhe romantic glens and hills of this londy 
momitain top, and the rest availed themselves of 
the permission to use the boats, and with natives 
to guide them sailed about the coast fishing. 
Jenrniy stuck to Mr. Bumey, who couldn't walk, 
but who could tell him all that was to be told 
about the island, having once had the misfortune 
to spend a miserable week there waiting for a 
ship to take him away. He could not venture 
out in a boat either, but he and Jemmy spent a 
very happy time fishing from the taffrail and 
talking, Jemmy asking multitudinous questions, 
and learning many things from the well-stored 
mind of his friend. 

But still neither of them were sorry when all 
hands, including the owners and the captain, came 
aboard that night and confessed that they had 
had enough of St. Helena. And it was arranged 
that they should sail in the morning and make 
a call at Ascension, a little island in the middle 
of the South Atlantic, which is rated on the books 
of the British Admiralty as a man-of-war — ^surely 
the strangest idea that one can have, and one that 
we should never expect from so unromantic a 
body as the Board of Admiralty. So after another 
peaceful night the anchor was weighed in the morn- 
ing at dawn, and the pretty Sirius gUded seaward 
past the frowning difis of St. Helena into the 
smiling sea, the bright summer breadth of the 
South Atlantic, so reliable in point of weather. 
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This is the part of the world's ocean that deep- 
sea sailors of the olden days always think of with 
pleasure, where the sky is alwajrs bright, and the 
sea is alwajrs smooth, and the wind is alwajrs fair, 
because the ships in those latitudes were always 
homeward bound, the outward vessels always coming 
south a thousand miles to the westward. Now of 
course in the days of steam it doesn't matter ; the 
ships go where they like, not where they can. 

Every sail that would draw was set to the sweet 
steadiness of the south-east Trade winds, and the 
clever little ship made about eight knots an hour, 
with hardly a sign that she was at sea at all. And 
as the day drew near to a dose and the usual 
happy evening came on with song and story, Mr. 
Jones, the silent one of the four owners, said to 
the captain as they sat in their long chairs on 
the quarter-deck, "There's one thing, captain, 
that I'm disappointed in, in fact I fed as if I've 
been cheated out of a grand bit of sport somehow. 
I want to have a whale hunt, and I haven't had 
a chance so far. Now, do you think there's any 
chance to have a go at a whale this trip ? If I 
get back home wil^out having that experience I 
shall fed that I've been had, that my cruise has 
been a failure. Sunken treasure's all very well, 
exploring islands is good, and fishing's delightful, 
but I want to catch a whale, and as I know you're 
an dd whaler, I am anxious to know if we can't 
fix up a whale fight somehow." The skipper 
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answered slowly, **! can quite understand, Mr. 
Jones, how much you want to see this great sport, 
and I can promise you I won't do an3rthmg to hinder 
it. Of course I need not tell you how dangerous 
it is, especially with boats like ours, and men who 
don't know an)rthing about the business, but if 
we do get a chance, you shall have your wish if 
you'll leave it to me to decide how far to go with 
the sport. I wouldn't have anything happen to 
you gentlemen that I could prevent, I mean in 
the ¥^y of calamity, for all that big sum of money 
that through you I've got l3nng at the bank of 
South Africa. But if you'll leave it to me, I'll 
do my best to ensure that you shall have a taste 
of the grandest sport in the world. I only fed 
sorry that we shan't be able to do an3rthing with 
a whale if we kill him, and it does seem such a 
pity to kill those grand beasts just for the sake 
of killing. However please leave it to me, and 
if the thing can be managed, be sure that it shall 
be, and you will be satisfied. Good-night, gentle- 
men, I'm going the rounds and then tiun in. Sleep 
is a good thing, and I feel I want it." 



CHAPTER XVII 

Captain Bunce had alv^ys observed the custom 
in the Sirius ever since he had been in command 
of having a watch kept from the fore-topsail-yard 
as soon as day broke and maintained until sunset. 
And the v^tchman had orders to report anjrthing 
he saw except sea and sky, from a shoal of fish 
to land. Thus it came about that the veiy next 
morning after the conversation last recorded, just 
before breakfast time, the watchman aloft shouted, 
"A large school of whales on the port bow, sir." 
There was a perfect silence for the next few seconds, 
and then the chief officer replied as usual, **AI1 
right." But the excitement of the young owners 
was very great. They were hardly able to keep 
quiet while the captain mounted the rigging with 
his glasses to see what kind of whales these visitors 
were. But they managed to control themselves 
until he came down and said quietly, "Well, 
gentlemen, I think you can get ready for a little 
sport now, because these are sperm whales. They 
are going the same way as we are, and evidently 
making a passage from one feeding ground to 
another, so as the wind is not too strong, we shall 
be some time in overtaking them. That will give 
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you plenty of time to get ready." While he was 
speaking a cry came down from aloft again, **A 
sail on the starboard bow, sir." Not much notice 
was taken of this, because they were right in the 
track of ships, and the SiHus, being a fast sailer, 
was sure to catch most of them up. But while 
they were at breakfast it was noticed that the 
Sirius gained on the stranger so rapidly, that all 
sorts of suggestions were made as to why she was 
waiting for them, as she appeared to be. That 
matter was settled before very Icmg, for the power- 
ful glasses of the skipper made her out to be a 
whaler lying in wait for her prey, which she had 
seen approaching her. Now the excitement in- 
creased, for it became evident that unless the 
whales took alarm and disappeared, as they some- 
times do, the young sportsmen would be able to 
witness the way in which professional whale-hunters 
deal with the sovereign of the seas. 

By eleven o'clock that morning the two ships 
had drawn dose enough together to make out the 
smaller details of each other's rig, and the whales 
were in between them, apparently feeding quietly^ 
without any idea of a terrible foe being in their 
near neighbourhood. Suddenly it was reported 
from aloft that the stranger had lowered four 
boats, and as soon as that was seen to be so, 
Captain Bunce invited the four young men to join 
him in the yacht's whaleboat with the boatswain 
in order to see the fun. They carried harpoons 
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and a coil of whale-line, also some lanoes, which 
Captain Bunce had brought on board from his 
last ship, and thus equipped, they lowered and 
started away, the chief ofGicer having orders to 
keep a careful watch on the boat, and also to keep 
as near to her as the wind would permit. A lovely 
thrill was experienced by the young men as their 
light boat, propelled by six strong arms, flew over 
the glittering sea towards the scene of conflict. 
They were going to face the unknown, going into 
battle with the mightiest monsters left on the 
globe, and the idea set their blood on fire. They 
did not know of course that Captain Bunce had 
made up his mind that they should not run into 
any unnecessary danger, or that the killing of 
an inoffensive animal like a whale for no reason 
except sport should be allowed to put an end to 
what promised to be a delightful voyage. 

But they knew also that they would most likely 
witness the full height of the great game as played 
by men for their bread, because he was certain 
that the vessel ahead was a whaler, and had 
sighted her prey at the same time as the Sinus 
had. And he had also a keen desire to see how 
the old game was played by these newcomers, 
who he felt sure were Americans, and of whose 
ability he had heard so very much. All this 
passed through his mind as he stood erect at the 
steering oar directing his boat, and watching 
with delight the way the gallant little craft was 
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springing forward at eadi steady thrust of the 
oars. Presently it seemed as if they suddenly 
sprang into the arena like a band of old gladiators. 
The whole school of whales burst into view, and 
in the midst of them were the four boats of the 
stranger, one figure standing erect in the bows 
of each of them, with his harpoon balanced in 
his hands awaiting the opportunity to strike. The 
captain gave a quiet order and the rowers ceased 
their efforts, letting the boat glide forward with the 
impetus she had received. Then in low tones he 
bade the young men watch the nearest boat. All 
turned to see, and in breathless silence they watched 
the strangers glide up alongside of a huge whale, 
which, all unconscious of their presence, was rolling 
lazily upon the sea-surface. The figure in the 
bows gave a ponderous swing of his harpoon, 
which fell from his hands, it did not seem to be 
thrown, upon the back of the whale, and there 
remained. " Fast," shouted Captain Bunce exult- 
antly. But the harpooner calmly stooped and 
picked up a second harpoon from its rest and 
threw that after the first. It also stuck, and the 
whale, feeling the double wound, buried its head 
in the sea and lashed the surrounding v^ves into 
boiling foam with its tail. For a few minutes it 
seemed as if the nearest boats must be destroyed, 
so violent and monstrous were the struggles of 
the whale. The air was filled with spray, and 
the noise of the mighty blows upon the water 
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by the great tail was deafening. Suddenly it 
ceased, and the lookers-on saw to their amazement 
that the whale had disappeared, and left no traoe 
of his great strivings for freedom but a lot of 
foam upon the water and a few eddies that were 
fast smoothing out. But they saw also that from 
the bows of the boat ran a hne, the whale-line at- 
tached to the harpoon, which was imbedded in the 
body of the whale and would not tear out. 

This part of the business appeared very tame, 
and the young men suggested to Captain Bunce 
that they might easily go and do the same them- 
selves — ^it did not seem to want any special know- 
ledge or training. And as they only had to sit 
still in the boat until the whale came up — ^but 
the questioner suddenly remembered that there 
might possibly be some fun when that happened, 
and ceased his remarks. The harpooner in the 
whaler's boat, who had charge of the hue, had 
slacked it out gradually as long as the whale de- 
scended, but never allowed it to run, because he 
believed by keeping as much strain upon the line 
as possible, without pulling the boat under water, 
he could prevent the whale from going so fast or 
so for. The line had nearly half run out when the 
strain on it suddenly slackened, so suddenly, that 
it let the boat jump up as if she had been struck 
from underneath. Immediately the officer in 
charge of the boat shouted, ** Stand by, haul in 
line, haul cheerily.'* They flung the line inboard 
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coil by coil as hard as ever they could haul, but 
long before they had got it all m there was a 
tremendous splash, and the vast body of the whale 
bounded to the surface like a mountain just thrown 
up by an earthquake. The boat with our friends 
was very near the spot where he rose, and as he 
passed her on his way, as he thought, to freedom, 
the boatswain, who, as you will remember, was 
an old whale and seal hunter, looked aroimd at 
Captain Bunce for permission to strike if he got 
the chance. The skipper nodded, and at once 
the boatswain rose to his feet grasping his harpoon. 
The captain ordered the rowing, but very Uttle 
of that was needed, for the wounded monster, 
blindly rushing to escape, came dose past the bows 
of the waiting boat, and when the boatswain flung 
his harpoon it sank up to the hilt in the whale's 
side. The line ran out a little and was then held 
round the post in the stem of the boat by the 
captain, who steered his craft, now fl3nng after 
the departing whale, so as to leave the whaler's 
boat room to come up. Over the bright sea they 
flew, scattering the spray on either side in snowy 
showers and getting excited beyond measure, all 
the younger members of the boat's crew, that is. 
For about ten minutes they tore along like this, 
and then as the whale slackened his speed the 
other boat was laboriously hauled up alongside 
of them, and the hoarse voice of the ofGicer in 
charge was heard demanding, with much bad 
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language, what they meant by coming between 
him and his prey. Captain Bmice tried to ex- 
plain, but the noise and bustle were much too 
great for that, and so as coolly as if it were 
the most ordinary thing in the world, the whale- 
men hauled ahead, and steering towards the 
Sirii4S* boat got hold of their line and cut it 
through. 

It was done so quietly, and on proper considera- 
tion was so justifiable an act, that no one said a 
word, much as they were annoyed at having their 
sport, as they felt it, cut so suddenly short. 
Captain Bunce was secretly pleased of course. He 
had given his employers a taste of whaling, and 
had brought them safely out of it. He had felt 
very grave doubts as to his action in allowing 
the boatswain to strike the whale at all, but it 
had all turned out well, and now they were going 
to have a chance of seeing the whole thing, the 
whole great game played by the men whose busi- 
ness it was to play it. And while they lay on 
their oars, waiting to see what would happen 
next, another boat came flying past, fast to another 
whale that was spouting thick blood. It had 
hardly passed them when another whale towing 
another boat came flying by, and then indeed 
they felt that they were in the very middle of the 
fight. All round them swam the rest of the school, 
bewildered, not knowing which way to turn, coming 
right up to the boat and blinking at her with their 
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little eyes, as if trying to see what strange creature 
she was. 

Then, like the opening of a fresh soene, there 
suddenly appeared a whale with a boat hanging 
on to each side of him, like dogs on the flanks 
of a boar, and a man in the bows of each was 
furiously plunging a long spear into the already 
sorely wounded creature. They pulled up closer 
to see what they fdt would be the end, and getting 
near enough, lay on their oars and v^tched breath- 
lessly. Suddenly they saw the two boats slip 
away, and heard shouts which the captain rightly 
interpreted as a warning to keep dear, for the 
mighty ocean monster was going to die, and 
needed room for his last tremendous agony. So 
they too pulled away and watched the whale 
rolling his black sides, all streaked with red, in 
the curdling foam around. Then they saw him 
rush ofi as if for a thousand miles' race, but after 
only a couple of hundred yards or so, with one 
gigantic effort, lifted himself dean out of the 
blood-stained foam around him into the air, and 
fell again a dead mass on the sea. 

It was all over. The great fight was done. The 
long, black body lay like a dark bank washed by 
the waves without any motion of its own, and 
the victors dosed in upon their hardly won prey. 
Our friends dosed in too, but only as onlookers. 
And they were not very wdcome either. This 
was quite natural No one likes to be crowded 
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in upon or watched while they are at their work, 
especially if that work is of a kind where a little 
mistake means a very big loss. Besides, they, 
the whale fishers, could not help feeling that the 
lazy strangers, as they called them, were only 
amusing themselves by getting in the way. They 
had nothing to lose, it wasn't bread to them, and 
their presence there was just due to idle curiosity. 
Consequently when the Sirius^ boat approached 
too near, in order that the young owners might 
see at dose quarters what a sperm whale was 
reaUy like, they were sternly warned ofi, warned 
too that had they caused the loss of the whale 
they might have been made to answer for it in 
a most unpleasant fashion. This unceremonious 
treatment offended the young men, for they had 
not been able to take in all that their interference 
in the whale-fishing might have meant to the men 
whose business it was. But Captain Bunce, good 
man, came to the rescue with a few well-chosen, 
peaceful words. He suggested an immediate return 
to the ship for rest and refreshment, and a visit 
to the whale ship afterwards, when they should 
be engaged in cutting in the whales. 

So the boat's head was turned and aU speed 
made to get on board, for the young men suddenly 
discovered how hungry they were. And although 
they still felt sore at the cutting of their Une, 
their ill-feeling began to simmer down as they 
realised how their behaviour must have appeared 
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to the whalers. And by the time they reached 
the vessel they were all in high spirits again, and 
eager to get their meal over and visit the quaint- 
looking old vessel that lay lazily rolling quite 
near them, and whose men were toiling tremen- 
dously to get the two huge bodies of their prizes 
alongside. They reached the ship, and the boat 
was at once hoisted to her place. Jemmy looked 
curiously into her, as if he expected to see a whale 
in her bottom. He had been in a frantic state 
of excitement all the morning, and felt that he 
had been very hardly treated in not being allowed 
to go, although, as Mr. Bumey pointed out to him, 
he should have remembered that it was no place 
for boys of his age. They only do these great deeds 
of whale killing or piracy in books, not in reality. 

While they were at dinner the officer of the 
watch announced the coming of a boat from the 
whaler, and immediately the cabin table was 
deserted. Sure enough there she came, driven 
along by five oars, as if the rowers had just begun 
their work instead of having been toiling for five 
or six hours at the very hardest work. The boat 
glided alongside like a bird, a rope was caught, 
and the officer in the stem mounted the side» 
announcing himself to Captain Bunce, who met 
him with an outstretched hand, as Captain Macy 
of the Rorqual^ whaler of New Bedford, eighteen 
months out, with eleven hundred barrds of sperm 
oil oa board. He was at once invited down to 
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dinner and requested to allow his crew to come 
aboard and have some refreshments also, to both 
of which invitations he gave what seemed to be 
a rather grudging assent. A couple of the Sinus* 
crew were ordered into the boat to look after her, 
and the whalemen called up, objects of the most 
intense curiosity on the part of their hosts. Burnt 
almost black with the sun, that is, all but one, 
who was already as black as he could be by nature, 
and rigged up in the most extraordinary garments, 
all patches and different materials, they looked 
certainly more like pirates than anything else. 
But with true courtesy they were not bothered 
with questions until they had eaten of the plenti- 
ful good food set before them. And the way 
they ate made their hosts wonder. It really looked 
as if they had long been on short allowance; but 
the probable fact was, that the food they had 
for long been compelled to eat was of the very 
roughest and most unpalatable kind, and so when 
they found good savoury food set before them, 
they did the fullest justice to it. 

Aft in the saloon the grim skipper, hardly less 
ruffianly-looking than his men, was being plied 
with all the delicacies they possessed, and doing 
also fuU justice to them. When at last he had 
finished he said, ^' Well, gentlemen, my mates ain't 
over and above pleased at the way you hung 
round this momin', but I guess you're a sort of 
yacht, ain't ye ?— out just for pleasure, and apt 

T 
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to forgit that other people need to aim their 
livin*. Well, I foi]give ye, for you've treated me 
white man fashion, an' now I'll just explain my 
errand. We're short of a few small stores, sudi as 
coffee an' sugar and medicines, an' although I was 
call'atin to go into Saint Helena as soon as I could 
work down south, we should be much helped if 
you c'd spare a few things, which I'll pay any 
reasonable rate for of course." 

The young men rose in a group in their haste 
to protest that he was welcome to anything their 
storerooms contained, and as for payment — 
if he would only allow them to visit his ship 
and watch the process of cutting in the whale 
they would consider that ample payment for 
anything they could have the pleasure of supply- 
ing him with. Being a down-east Yankee of 
course he saw no reason why he shouldn't spoil 
the Egyptians when he had the chance, so he 
accepted the offer, and rising, guessed they had 
better be moving, as the work on board needed 
his oversight. 

So promising to send at once for such stores 
as his steward felt inclined to order they got 
ready to accompany him, and in five minutes the 
two boats were speeding back to the whaler. 
Arriving alongside a curious sight met their eyes. 
One vast, black body was Ijdng dose to the side 
of the ship, secured by a stout chain round its 
tail to her bows; another was towing astern by 
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a big rope fast to its flukes in the same maimer 
as the first; a rackety-looldng stage hung 
over the side, upon which stood three men, all 
busy stabbing away at the whale's body with 
straight, long-handled spades, while the rest of 
the crew on deck was heaving away at great 
ropes led through pullej^ to the windlass, which 
were lifting monstrous pieces of the whale on 
deck. 

The smeU of blood and grease was almost 
unbearable to these people, used to so much clean- 
liness, but they noted with much wonder how 
little notice any of the workmen seemed to take 
of their miserable surroundings — ^they were work- 
ing for bread. The visitors stood in speechless 
wonder at the way in which those masses of blubber 
and flesh were handled in spite of the rolling and 
tumbling of the ship. And after a very few 
minutes of watching, they felt that the contrast 
between their condition and that of the workers 
was so great that they could not bear to con- 
tinue it, and they retired, begging the captain 
to give them the list of his wants, which they 
would immediately supply as far as they could. 
Glad enough to get rid of them no doubt, the 
whaling skipper at once gave them his list, at 
the same time pointing out that their ship was 
so dose that it would take but a very short 
time to tranship the stores. It was so; the 
chief officer of the Sirius, willing to give all hands 
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a closer view of this strange sea-busiiiess> which 
all of them had so often talked about, and 
only the boatswain had seen anything of, had 
brought his ship dose alongside, and all hands 
were gazing intently upon the work that was 
going on. 

The young men and their skipper, bidding a 
cordial good-bye and good luck to the old ship 
and her crew, tmnbled into their boat and returned 
on board, feeling that they had had quite enough 
of whaling from what they had seen of it. But 
they were better even than their word, sending 
Captain Macy such a bountiful supply from 
the best of their stores, that he did not go 
into St. Helena for another three months, much 
to the distress and disgust of his hard-bitten 
crew. 

The transfer quickly made, the yards were 
trimmed and the Sirius kept away upon her 
northward course, leaving the weary old Rorqual 
still struggling with her mass of grease. She was 
the topic of all the conversation that night both 
forward and aft, and Jemmy, as was his wont, 
sat and listened with strange attention, his mind 
storing up every detail for future use, although 
he did not realise this at the time. Eh, but it 
was good to fed her bounding over the blue 
waters again, good to know that there was another 
beautiful day before them, good to sing or listen 
to songs as they lay on deck well fed and happy. 
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But I fear I am giving you a wrong idea of sea 
life by writing like this. Only under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances do seamen have such a 
good time as our friends had in the Sirins, and 
that you should know, so that you may not think 
life at sea is all fun and enjoyment. Indeed 
it is far from that, but it is just the life to bring 
out all the manly, self-reliant qualities that a 
fellow should have. 

The second day after meeting with the Rorqual 
they sighted Ascension, a lonely barren peak 
rising out of the sea, looking as if it belonged to 
a dead world. As they drew nearer Mr. Bumey 
pointed out to Jemmy how the lava rocks had 
been washed and worn by ceaseless beating of 
the waves into all sorts of fantastic shapes, and 
how they bristled with needle-like points, pre* 
senting a hopeless landing-place for any so un- 
fortunate as to try and gain a foothold there. 
Coral is bad to try and land on, but wave-worn 
lava is worse, and I have never seen it so savage- 
looking an3n¥here as at Ascension. Nearer and 
nearer they drew, opening out point after point 
of the same fierce and rugged character, while 
over the broken peaks behind hovered heavy- 
laden douds, looking as if they would like to 
unload their weight of water upon this spot of 
land, but for some reason did not. All around 
the sky was of that lovely celestial blue always 
found within the limits of the Trade winds, which 
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made the contrast all the more noticeable* And 
Mr. Bumey told Jemmy a yam of the old days, 
how for some offence on board a man-of-war a 
sailor was sentenced to be ^'marooned/' that 
is, to be left upon a desert island to die. It was 
one of the awful punishments so freely inflicted 
in those bad old daj^ now, thank God, gone for 
ever from us. 

What the man's crime was I do not know, but 
he was put ashore with one week's provisions, 
a knife, a flint and steel for making fire, and an 
old double-barrelled shot-gun. The ship sailed 
away and left him, and some months afterwards 
a vessel calling found his skeleton with the gun 
l3ang by its side, and from obvious signs he had 
died from thirst, for the island was waterless. 
But it has often been pointed out that with a 
little knowledge of chemistry, such as I suppose 
every boy now has before he leaves school, he 
might have made himself some water, enough, at 
any rate, to keep him alive for a long time. He 
could have filled one of the many hollows in the 
rocks with sea water, covered it in with canvas 
(he had a bag which contained his food), and 
used his gun barrel to lead the stream away into 
either another hole or a pot, where the condensed 
steam would have dripped in the shape of price- 
less fresh water. But, you may say, " You haven't 
said how he could make the water boil ? " No 
more I have, but that is very simple. Make a 
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big fire and drop pebbles, large (Hies, into it. 
Presently take them out with a couple of sticks 
and drop them into your cold water. You will 
soon make it boil, for the stones hold a great amount 
of heat. In fact I have boiled potatoes in a 
wooden tub in this way, a feat which would at 
first sight appear impossible without the aid of 
steam. 

Suddenly they rounded a sharp point and 
entered a compact little harbour, at the head of 
which rose a steep, conical hill, looking quite 
artificial, from a flagstaff on the summit of which 
floated the British Naval Ensign. Their anchor 
was hardly down before a smartly-handled boat 
was alongside. A keen-faced officer mounted the 
side and demanded their business, for this being 
a purely Naval station they are rightly very jealous 
of the coming in of merchant ships unless driven 
by sheer necessity, such as sickness or hunger. 
But it did not take long to satisfy the officer, and 
he immediately gave the owners a cordial invita- 
tion ashore to visit the captain of the port, who, 
he said, would hail their coming as a godsend 
in this lonely place. Then he departed, well 
pleased to inform his superior of the coming visit, 
and the ship having been made neat and tidy, 
all hands were dismissed to enjoy themselves in 
their several ways, excepting the crew of the boat 
which would presently take tbe captain and owners 
ashore. 
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She was all ready to depart, when, seeing 
Jemmy standing wistfully looking on, Mr. Smith 
told him he might come also, giving him a perfect 
pang of delight. And so the boat pushed off for 
the shore. 



CHAPTER XVm 

It is only about half a mfle from' the anchorage 
to a little mole at the landing-place, so that it 
seemed as if they had but just got into their 
rowing swing when the boat arrived. Not quite, 
for when they would have landed they saw that 
althou^ the sea had looked as smooth as a miU 
pond while they were coming ashore, it had suffi- 
cient of the great Atlantic swell in it to make it 
dash against the rocks at the landing-place with 
fearful force. In fact it became necessary to 
drop an anchor and slack the boat in towards 
the shore until near enough to catch a line 
thrown to them, then exercising the utmost care 
to prevent .the boat being dashed against the 
rocky mole. So it was necessaiy to leave a 
couple of hands in the boat to haul her ofi to her 
anchor, since she could not possibly lie alongside 
the mole — she would have been knocked to pieces 
in five minutes. 

While the captain and owners went ofi to the 
Governor's house, the rest of the crew were hos- 
pitably entertained by the smaller officials, who 
showed them the great storehouses, the condens- 

•97 
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ing machinery (for making fresh water ont of 
salt), and the repairing shops, this being a sort 
of half-way house for British men-of-war in the 
middle of the South Atlantic Ocean. But mostly 
they plied the newcomers with questions. They 
felt so cut ofi from the delights of home, so ** out 
of everything," as one man put it, that it was 
like being in prison. And the general opinion 
being that there was nothing at all in the interior 
of the island worth risking a stroke from the 
blazing sun to go and see, they decided to lay 
by and talk to one another, exdiange 3^ams and 
ideas until evening, when they might go to a 
beach near by and catch a few turtle, this being 
one of the favourite spots for these curious 
reptiles to come and deposit their eggs, and in 
consequence a favourite spot for catching the 
valuable creatures. 

Sheltered from the sun, and in the full enjoy- 
ment of ice-cool drinks of lemonade and ginger- 
beer (they made their own ice there of course), 
the visitors and their entertainers were having a 
really good time, when a shout from a watcher 
outside the house brought them all rushing out, 
and one word passed from mouth to mouth, *' The 
rollers, the rollers." Of course it meant nothing 
to Jemmy, and very little to his shipmates, but 
as they ran down to the landing-place he felt 
full of fear, felt sure that something dreadful was 
going to happen. But everybody was so excited 
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that no e3[planation was offered, and as it turned 
out none was needed. The subject of terror soon 
became plain enou^. Looking out of the little 
bay to sea, it appeared as if the ocean had raised 
itself in a great ridge of smooth water against 
the sky, which was rushing towards them as if 
it must flood the land, destroying everything in 
its path. Yet it fascinated the watchers, held 
them to the spot as if they were fastened down. 
The Sirius lay, a lonely little object, between 
them and the oncoming terror, and it looked as 
if she must be swept to destruction before it. 
Fortunately their suspense did not last long. 
They saw it reach her, saw her rise high in the 
air, and then disappear behind the roaring roll of 
water, whidi a minute later struck the shore and 
hurled masses of spray fifty feet into the air. 
The noise and the spray departed, leaving a 
clear view of the bay again, and showing the 
Sirius still safe. But away to seaward of her 
came another long hill of water even higher than 
the first, towering up till it appeared as if it 
shut off half the sl^. Gasping words of sym- 
pathy were heard from all as they realised the 
immense danger in which the little ship and her 
gallant crew lay, a danger which no human 
power or foresight could turn away I There was 
just one gleam of comfort though, as before, it 
did not last long. The vast wave rushed shore* 
waxd almost at the speed of an express train. 
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Again they saw it reach the vessel, saw her spring 
into the air as it were, lost sight of her, and 
almost immediately the enormous mass of water 
struck the land with such force that the solid 
rocks trembled as if in an earthquake, and the 
white clouds of foam rose into the air almost like 
sheets of water, hiding everything from view. 

When they subsided again the Sirius was still 
afloat, but so near to the rocks that it seemed 
as if she must drive ashore if another wave struck 
her; so dose, that the movements of the men 
about her decks could be easily distinguished by 
the naked eye. But those good fellows on board 
had not neglected any of the means at their dis- 
posal for the saving of the ship, so that when the 
third wave did come, being much smaller than 
the two previous ones, it found her held by three 
anchors, two of which had enormous ropes attached 
to them instead of chain, which gave so much 
more spring that there was little danger of their 
breaking. At any rate they held, and when the 
wave did pass the Sirius was still safe, although she 
was not fifty )rards from the rocks. And as soon as 
that wave spent its strength, the anxious watchers 
ashore could see that all hands on board were 
busy running out kedge anchors to warp the 
vessel out to a safe anchorage again. The terrible 
experience was over. 

Naturally those of the Sirius* crew who had 
never experienced this wonderful phenomenon of 
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the ''rollers" were full of cariosity as to the 
"why** of it, but they could get no answer. 
Nobody seemed to know ; nobody really does know 
whether it is what is called a tidal wave, or whether 
it is caused by an earthquake beneath the sea, or a 
hurricane blowing far away. All they knew was 
that these tremendous waves did roll in like that 
sometimes, always without any warning, and they 
were generally fatal to any small vessels lying at 
anchor either in St. Helena or Ascension. And a 
great feeling of thankfulness took possession of 
the boat's crew of the SiriuSy especially of Jemmy, 
who felt that if she had been lost he would have 
lost everything in the world worth living for. 

Captain Bunce and the owners had been watch- 
ing the scene with fuU hearts, and when it was 
evident that all danger was over for the present, 
they paid their respects to the Governor and said 
they wanted to get away. Much as they would 
have liked to have witnessed the capture of some 
turtle, they did not dare to remain and risk the 
lives of their friends on board, even if, as they 
were assured, it was most unlikely that any more 
rollers would be experienced again for another 
year. So, much to the relief of the boat's crew, 
the order was given to haul the boat in and they 
would return. The reason why the boat had not 
been destroyed was that she was protected from 
the inrush of the waves by an enormous boulder 
of rock, between which and the shore she lay. 
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It broke the force of the incommg wave, and the 
backwash was not powerful enough to tear the 
boat from the grip of the rope which held her to 
the shore. 

She came in gaily now and took her ciew on board, 
and amid a whole tempest of good wi&es and 
good-byes they pushed ofi for the ship, full of 
anxiety to know how their brethren had fared 
during their absence, and full of gratitude also that 
the ship and her valuable crew had been spared. 
They reached the side and climbed on board, to 
find everything as it should be ; there was no sign 
of anything having happened out of the common, 
and when the captain congratulated the chief 
officer oa his careful handling of the ship under 
such trying conditions, that gentleman modestly 
denied having done anything extraordinary, and 
said that all was due to the grand seaworthiness 
of the ship. 

Joyfully the men obeyed the call to ** Man the 
windlass," and cheerily the anchor came up. The 
sails were hoisted and sheeted home with a rush, 
and the beautiful Sirius glided out of that dan- 
gerous little bay, every man on board feeling as 
if he had been specially protected by Providence 
from either going down with the vessel, or being 
left stranded for a long time with the sad know- 
ledge that his dear chums were lost. How delight- 
ful to feel her heeling to the fresh Trade I How 
home-like everything on boaid seemed, and how 
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hearty were the songs that night — the note of 
thankfukiess, of rejoicing, was in every one of them. 
I should like to dose my description of the day with 
a. night picture, if I may, hoping that my young 
friends will be able to see with their mind's-eye 
as they read. 

The wide drde of the sea is deeply blue, just 
touched in every Kttle space with green fire. The 
line where sea ends and sky begins is hardly to 
be seen, but just above it stars begin to show, 
and a httle higher they bum like points of electric 
light. There are no clouds, even the usual Trade 
wind clouds have gone, and the wind blows so 
steadily that the ship has scarcely any motion. 
Her white sails gleam ghostly, but there is no 
tremble in them. A soft sound is heard of the 
parted waters, and looking overside there is a 
glow along the vessel's sides and at her bows, 
where her gentle, gliding motion stirs up the 
light-bearers of the deep; while looking over the 
stem and down into the depths, one can almost 
see the outline of the keel, with thousands of 
ghostly little fires dancing, brightening, and fading 
all about it, and streaming away astem as the 
vessel passes on. There is a lovely freshness in 
the air, making one feel glad to be alive, and 
when the moon rises, oh, the beauty of the scene 
is beyond all words — that flood of silver light let 
loose upon the sea has made all things glorious 
by its magic touch, especially the ship herself, 
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which now looks like a triple column of frosted 
silver under a strong light. 

Yes, the nights are lovely and so are the days^ 
and it is hard indeed to say which is loveliest. 
But one must have time to admire, and so it is 
that the glories of the night linger longest in 
the memory of the sailor, because he has then 
nothing to distract his attention from the beau- 
tiful scene, and if he be at the wheel or on 
the look-out, he will be glad to admire to pass 
the time away. But in the day-time, with so 
much work doing and so short a time of rest 
for the watch below, it is hard indeed to snatch 
a few minutes in which to admire the wonder 
and glory of the sea and sky. One word more 
on this subject and I will get on with the yam. 
Some people are bom with eyes to see the beau- 
tiful, and hearts to love it. And others have 
to learn to see and feel. But it is a habit of 
great value which all can acquire if they care 
to, the habit of admiration and appreciation of 
God's most wonderful works. Jemmy was espe- 
cially favoured, for he had ever at his elbow in 
his hours of leisure his wise friend Mr. Bumey 
pointing out this, that, and the other beauty and 
wonder. And when Jemmy sometimes artlessly 
asked how it was his friend knew so much about 
the hidden mysteries of the sea, he was told that 
it was only since his being crippled that he had 
turned his attention to these things. He had seen 
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them before of course, bnt had not noticed them ; 
he had loved them in a way, but had not cared to 
speak about them ; but now he found his greatest 
comfort in calling up all he knew about the sea 
and its marvellous beauty and charm, especially 
when he had some one to talk to about it who was 
so eager to hear and ready to learn as Jemmy 
was. 

The beautiful south-east Trades faltered at last, 
grew weaker and weaker, until they died away in 
a perfect calm. The sea became like milk, and the 
vessel lay almost motionless — almost, I say, because 
there is always in the calmest sea a gentle rolling 
motion that moves, ever so gently, the mightiest 
ship. It comes perhaps from a gale blowing three 
thousand miles away, or from some curious dis- 
turbance fax below in the darksome deeps of which 
we know next to nothing ; but whatever be the 
cause, motion is always there ; and so when you 
read that wonderful poem, " The Ancient Mariner," 
and come across the lines — 

^We stack, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean,** 

you will know it is an example of what is called 
poetic licence — a figure of speech, like talking about 
a boy being *'cut to pieces " when he has had six 
strokes with the cane, such as most of us have 
experienced. A ship is never leally perfectly steady 

U 
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except when in dock. Then there was great fun, 
for tiie boat was lowered, and all sorts of strange 
living things were caught and examined, to the 
intense interest and delight, not only of the owners, 
but everybody on board, none of whom had ever 
had such opportunities of studs^g the natural 
history of the sea before except Mr. Bumey 
and Jemmy when in the SamarUan. And the 
swimming was something to remember. In that 
lukewarm water the men could, and did, disport 
themselves for hours without feeling weary; and 
as for the fear of sharks, well, the splashing and 
shouting was enough to scare any sharks out 
of their wits who would have dared to come 
within a mile of the ship. 

The calm lasted nearly a week, and no one fdt 
weary of it, for aU kept thoroughly amused and 
happy. And to add to their interest, one morning 
at daybreak a big homeward bound sailing*ship was 
seen near them, having come up in the night in 
that m3^terious, creepy way in which floating things 
do come together at sea. Of course they visited 
her, finding that she came from Shanghai, and had 
been so long on the journey that the provisions and 
water were running very low, so they were able to 
help and bring comfort and renewed health to the 
much-tried crew, who felt the long calm to be a 
calamity of the worst kind. 

The relief came just in time, for that same 
night began the *' doldrums," which means the 
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most unpleasant weather imaginable, except that it 
isn't cold. The wind comes in uneasy gusts from 
apparently all quarters at once ; mighty masses of 
cloud draw up thousands of tons of water from 
the sea, carrying it steadily along, and every now 
and then letting it fall in almost solid blocks of 
water upon the sea beneath with a roar as of five 
or six Niagaras all rushing over their precipices 
together. And to get out of this uncomfortable 
neighbourhood the sailors have to be constantly on 
the watch to trim the sails and to take advantage 
of every breath of wind in order to get their ship 
forward on her course. Their hands get soft with 
the wet, and the ropes, being hard, come to hurt 
at last, as they are pulled upon, like bars of hot 
iron. 

Fortunately the Sirius was clean and smart, 
feeling the sUghtest impulse given her by the 
wind, and therefore it was only a few days 
before, with a steady northerly wind, she crossed 
the Line and headed directly for Barbados, that 
pretty Uttle jewel of an island set in the South 
Atlantic far east of all the others, like an out- 
l}dng post of the great American Continent. 
Gradually they left all the dirty weather behind 
them and sailed into bright blue skies and sparkling 
seas again, until one morning at daybreak they 
made out the beautiful island ahead; and the 
breeze growing stronger as they neared the land, 
they came up to the anchorage in style, in company 
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with one of the fine steamers of the IRoydl Mail 
Steam Packet Company's service bearing letters 
from England only twelve days' old. The road- 
stead of Carlisle Bay was fairly full of ships, but 
in that pleasant region no gales are to be feared, 
so the Sirius had no difficulty in finding a good 
berth, although it was rather iai from the shore. 
Down went the anchor, and round swung the good 
ship to it; her sails were made fast, her decks 
were cleared up, and the young gentlemen, as 
keen and ready as naval officers are, were ready 
to go ashore at once. 

As the handsome gig, manned by six of the 
smartest men in the ship, sped away to the land- 
ing-place Jemmy looked wistfully after her, for, 
boy-Uke, he felt that he would dearly like to see 
this new, strange land, so very new and strange 
indeed to him. But he was soon interested in 
other things aroimd, and especially when Mr. 
Bumey hobbled up and began to talk to him 
about the early dsLys of the West Indies. And 
then they fell to criticising the appearance of the 
various vessels at anchor, clumsy old barques, 
smart dipper ships, ugly, squat-looking tramp 
steamers fl}dng German, Italian, and English flags, 
and well inshore some beautiful yacht-like steamers 
belonging to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany, waiting to convey the tourists pleasure- 
seeking and the mails all around the islands, with 
which these seas are thickly studded. 
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Among the ships Ijnng near the Sirius was a 
large barquei evidently of North American build, 
but looking to a seaman's eye as if she were 
poorly kept, as if indeed she were a sea-beggar. 
There are many of them even now afloat, although 
it seems funny how a poor man can own a ship. 
But if a ship is all the business a man has got, 
and her expenses are almost the same as her 
earnings, I*m sure you can see how poor her owner 
may easily be, and how very hard he may find 
it to keep that ship going which he cannot sell, 
or lose, or give away. As long as he owns her 
she is an expense to him, and unless she can 
earn something, she is very likely to bring him 
to ruin. 

This ship, the Julia Snow^ of Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, looked like one of that sort, for 
even her sides, which should have been black, 
were weather-bleached until they were almost 
white ; evidently the owner could not afford paint 
to put on them. Mr. Bumey had a great deal 
to say about her and the kind of Ufe led by those 
on board, and then getting his glasses he suddenly 
said, '' Well, the skipper of her has one comfort 
at any rate ; he has his wife and family with him. 
Look, Jemmy," and he handed the boy the glasses ; 
"it's washing day; d'ye see all the children's 
clothes hanging out ? Ah well, as long as a man's 
got those he loves near him, nothing else matters 
very much if he can only keep them from downright 
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hunger, and thirst, and cold." And Jemmy looked 
at his friend micomprehendingly because he could 
not understand what this love of parents for 
children meant. AH the love and care he could 
remember came from strangers, for his poor old 
granny was qnite forgotten. 

Suddenly Mr. Bumey, who had been gazing long 
and earnestly through the glasses at the vessel, 
started violently and exclaimed, "Why, Jemmy, 
look, there are some old friends of ours," at the 
same time handmg Jemmy the glasses. Jemmy 
peeped through them tremblingly, he didn't know 
why, and as soon as he had adjusted the focus he 
looked earnestly at the Julia Snow*$ poop, and 
saw there in a Uttle group Mrs. Wilson, Eddie, and 
Freda. He very nearly dropped the glasses in his 
excitement, and turning to his friend said, '^Oh 
please, sir, it's Mrs. Wilson and the children. Can't 
we go aboard and see them ? I would like to." 
That was a matter easily arranged, for it was a 
standing order that Mr. Bumey should be treated 
as a favom-ed passenger, so he had only to mention 
his wish for a boat to have it gratified, as also the 
request that Jemmy might be sdlowed to come with 
him. 

So in five minutes they were on tixeir way to 
board the old barque, and when they were yet a 
hundred yards away the sharp eyes of the children 
had discovered them, and hailed them with shrieks 
of joy. The boat bimiped alongside, and Jemmy 
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scrambled up, his legs shaking under him, to be 
received by Mrs. Wilson. and the children as if he 
were one of themselves, who had been dead and 
suddenly come to life again. It was such a joyful 
meeting that they almost forgot Mr. Bumey, who 
had a painfully difficult job to drag himself up the 
old-fashioned side-ladder, a rude way of getting on 
board at the best of times, but very hard indeed for 
a cripple. But as soon as Mrs. Wilson saw him she 
bade him welcome so warmly, that even if his gentle 
heart had felt any sense of neglect, it would have 
passed away at once. It was a happy meeting. 
The children were almost wild with delight and 
made such a noise that any reasonable conversation 
was impossible, all three of them, for Jemmy was 
just as childish as the two young Wilsons, being 
quite beside themselves with joy. The two elders 
looked upon them indulgently, and waited patiently 
till their first transports should subside before any 
explanations as to the why or how of this wonder- 
ful meeting should be entered upon. And at last, 
as the yoimgsters seemed worn out with excitement, 
the gentle lady suggested that Eddie and Freda 
should show Jemmy roimd the ship and allow Mr. 
Bumey to tdl her quietly all that had happened 
since their sad separation in Cape Town nearly a 
year ago. 

They joyfully agreed, and rushed off, leaving Mrs. 
Wilson to invite Mr. Bumey bdow into the cabin- 
As they went down he noted the bare, poverty- 
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stricken appearance of everything, and was there* 
fore quite ready to hear her say, '" I am sony, Mr. 
Burney, that I can't offer you any refreshment. 
We are so dreadfully poor, that we have to stint 
ourselves of common necessaries, and I can assure 
you that the crew live quite as well, if not better, 
than we do. But I'll tell you all about it when 
I've heard your story." Of course Mr. Bumey 
answered her that he did not want an}rthing to 
eat or drink, but did not make much of it for 
delicacy's sake, and at once started to tell her 
in as few words as possible the story of his adven- 
tures up till the time of Jemmy hailing him on the 
quay of Cape Town docks. The story of Jemmy's 
adventures took him longer naturally, and evoked 
many an exclamation of wonder from Mrs. Wilson, 
who had hard work to keep from breaking in 
upon the tale to express her amazement at the 
wonderful good fortune that had befallen the 
youngster. 

When he had finished the story she said with a 
sigh, ** Ah, Mr. Bumey, I am afraid our experiences 
are also sad, as yours have been. As you know, my 
husband engaged to take the beautiful Samaritan 
back to England* and of course we all had hopes 
that we might still be able to remain in her. But 
when we reached Plymouth, where he had been 
ordered to take her, and he reported himself to.the 
agents, he was told that she was to be sold for the 
closing up of Mr. Smith's accounts. He was paid 
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most liberally, and more than that, he was handed 
a thousand pomids, which Mr, Smith had left him» 
apparently, in the last moment of his life. And 
there we were adrift again. Of course we thought 
of going back to Nova Scotia, but before we had 
made any arrangements we had an offer of this 
ship. She had been laid up in Plymouth for a long 
time, couldn't get a freight, and the owner, who 
had been an old friend of my husband's, was at 
his wit's end to know what to do with her, for he 
was quite a poor man. 

"So at last we decided to buy a half share 
in her as she was going so very cheap, and try 
whether we could not earn a living in her somehow. 
At any rate we should all be together, and my 
husband would be master indeed, for Mr. Spicer, 
the other owner, was willing to leave the whole 
management to him. Well, we closed the bargain, 
and not long afterwards we sailed for Cardiff, 
having obtained a charter to carry a cargo of coal 
to Hong-Kong at a very low rate, but one that 
would pay expenses and leave something over. 
Of course we had a hard job to get away from 
Plymouth ; there were so many bills to pay, and 
ready-money was so hard to get, but at last we 
managed it, and in about three weeks were on 
our way south with eleven hundred tons of coal 
on board at a freight of £goo. 

'* We had a very long passage, for our gear is so 
poor that we have to be most careful in carrying 
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sail, lest we should do any damage which we 
could hardly pay to have repaired, but we arrived 
out there safely without mishap. And then when 
we had discharged our cargo we foimd that we 
could get nothing to take back or take anywhere. 
We could not stay in port, for esipenses were heavy, 
and just as we were about to leave, my poor hus- 
band, almost in despair, got a charter to take five 
hundred Chinese to Peru. I won't try to tdl you 
of that trip. It seems like a horrible nightmare. 
But, thank God, we managed to get to Callao safely 
and land four hundred and fifty out of the five 
hundred passengers we had brought. The rest 
were dead. Captain Wilson was worn to a 
thread through anxiety, but soon picked up again 
when we got rid of our awful freight. And then, 
as there was nothing at all to be got in the 
way of freight, either guano or nitrate, Captain 
Wilson decided to come here in the hope of 
getting a charter to take mahogany home to 
England or the States, about all the poor old 
barque is fit for — not but what she is a good 
ship, but she wants money spent on her, and 
that we haven't got. Still, we've got each other 
and good health, and although we live like 
paupers, we don't mind that as long as we don't 
get into debt. And that's all I think, except 
that my husband is again getting anxious, as 
the charter he has been anxiously expecting 
doesn't come along. Forgive me, dear old friend, 
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for telling you such a grey old story, but I ex- 
pect it is a very commonplace one after alL 
And in any case, we are far better off than you, 
who have indeed been hardly used in the battle 
of life." 



CHAPTER XDC 

Mr. Burney was about to reply, when Jemmy 
came quietly into the cabin, followed by the two 
children. They were tired out, having raced all 
over the ship, and behaved themselves generally 
like 3^ung kittens at play. As soon as she saw 
Jemmy, Mrs. Wilson called him and said, '* Now, 
my boy, if Eddie and Freda have done with you 
for a little while, I'd like to talk to you. How 
are you, dear, and how have you been enjoying 
yourself? I look upon you as if you were my 
own boy, you know, ever since you saved my 
child's Ufe." Jemmy, blushing and confused, 
looked first at Mr. Burney and then at the lady, 
stanmiering out at last, " Thank ye, ma'am, Fve en- 
joyed myself very much; everybody's been very 
kind to me, and Mr. Burney says I'm getting on 
with my sea training very well. Fm very happy 
aboard of the Sinus, but I'm sony I'm not here 
with you." " Ah, my boy," sighed Mrs. Wilson, 
'* you'd find a great difference being in this poor 
old ship from being in a yacht Uke yours and 
having everything 3^u want. We're very poor 
here, Jenmiy, and don*t have many nice things 
to eat, I can tell yoo. In fact, we're almost like 
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b^gars working our way about the world and 
trjdng hard to get a living." At this Jemmy 
brightened up at once and said, *'Why then, 
perhaps I can help. Hasn't Mr. Bumey told 
3^u that I've got a lot of money in the bank at 
Cape Town ? " " No, Jemmy," replied Mrs. Wilson, 
"but what about that? Your money is your 
own, dear lad, and you must save it for when 
you grow up to be a man." 

There was silence for a minute or two as 
Jemmy looked from one to the other, and then 
with a great effort he said, **I'd Uke to lend 
Captain Wilson my money if he'd take Mr. 
Bumey and me with him. I like the gentlemen 
in the Sinus, they've all been very kind to me, 
but I Uke you and Freda and Eddie better. And 
I think if I could only be with you and Mr. 
Bumey I should like that better than anything. 
And you might be able to do something with 
my money that would make things better for 
you. I don't know if it would be enough, but 
rd like you to have it, I know that." Mrs. 
Wilson looked at Mr. Bumey inquiringly, and he 
said slowly and impressively, **This boy has got 
twelve thousand pounds in the bank at Cape 
Town, and he thinks no more of it than if it were 
only a shilling or two. I never saw such an un- 
selfish little chap. It's hard to know what we 
ought to do, except to see that he is not taken 
advantage of in any way. Such a large sum is 
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SO great a temptation to people, and especially 
as he doesn't seem to set any value on it at alL*' 
But Jemmy broke in here, sajnng, *' Please, Mr. 
Bumey, let me speak. I wouldn't give my money 
away to anybody strange, for you've tau0it me 
to keep my weather-eye lifting for strangers. But 
you and Freda and Eddie and Captain Wilson 
and Mrs. Wilson are all the friends I've got in 
the world, and I want to be with you. And I 
know you'll do more good with the money than 
I could. And perhaps — I've been told I'm alwa3rs 
lucky, and I think I am — I shall bring you luck, 
and we shall aU be very happy together. I'm 
quite tired of the old Sirius, and like this funny 
old ship much better." Panting with excitement, 
Jemmy finished, while the old mate and Mrs. 
Wilson looked at one another unable to speak. 

While they stared at each other, the sound 
of a boat was heard coming alongside, steps were 
heard on deck, and Captain Wilson came down 
into the cabin. His astonishment was very great 
at seeing Mr. Bumey and Jenmiy of course, but 
nothing compared to what he fdit when he was 
told of all that had passed. Indeed it was almost 
too much for him, and he turned pale and faint. 
The prospect of being helped out of the worst of 
his anxieties was so pleasant, and the relief was 
so great, that he could hardly bear it. But then 
he recovered himself and said, *'No, Jemmy, no, 
my dear, it won't do. We can't take advantage 
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of this dear boy's generous ixinocenoe and ignor- 
anoe like that. Everybody would cry shame on 
us, and quite right too. But what a fine, big- 
hearted little chap it is, to be sure. I'm proud 
to have known him." 

Then at last Mr. Bumey spoke and said, 
"Captain V^Ison, Fve been thinking about this 
while you and Mrs. Wilson have been talking, 
and I've made up my mind that you will be 
doing no wrong to him or yourselves in accept- 
ing his offer. I am really responsible for him, for 
Captain Bunce has refused to be his trustee, and 
if you don't mind being burdened with a cripple 
passenger, I should like very much to come with 
youy for somehow, in spite of the kindness of 
everybody aboard the yacht, I don't fed at my 
ease there. What I propose is this. Let Jemmy 
buy out your partner and advance enough money 
to do what is necessary to make this vessel sea- 
worthy, and we'll all start fresh. He'll be happy, 
I know. I shall be happy, too, in the knowledge 
that a deserving man and his family have been 
helped in a time of great need, and I really be- 
lieve that it will be a good investment for some 
of Jemmy's money — ^it won't take more than a 
third of it anyhow, and the rest can he still at 
two and a half per cent, in the bank." 

There was silence for a little time, a heavy 
silence, in which everybody was thinking hard, 
especially Captain Wilson, who was desperately 
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anxious to do right, and much afraid of being 
tempted to do what he would be ashamed of after- 
wards. The silence was broken by Jenomy bursting 
out impulsively with, " Please, Captain Wilson, do 
listen to Mr. Bumey ; I feel sure he's right, and I 
do so want to come with you.'* Captain Wilson's 
eyes were dim as he answered, "Very well, my 
boy. 111 ask the owners of the Sirius and Captain 
Bunce what they think of it, and be guided by 
their opinion. I can't say more than that, and 
I think we had better not say any more about 
the matter at all just now. Let's go on deck 
and talk about Jemmy's adventures; it's too hot 
down here." 

So with that they all went on deck, and, sitting 
under the awning, they drew the boy out, while 
he told of his eventful cruise in the lone and 
afterwards in the Sirius, Eddie and Freda sitting 
on each side of him, and listening so earnestly 
that they hardly breathed. The time slipped 
away rapidly, as it will when you are interested, 
but at last Jemmy came to an end of his wonder- 
ful yam, and Captain Wilson, drawing a long 
breath, said, '*Well, they say that the days of 
adventure are over, but this young man seems to 
have had his share anyhow. But I suppose it 
will be a good many years before he sees how 
fully packed with adventure his last two years 
have been. And the best of it is, that his 
wonderful luck doesn't seem to have done him 
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harm; he's just the same bright, dean-minded 
boy that he was when we first met him in the 
old Italian ship." Jemmy sqtiirmed uneasily at 
this, for no boy worth his salt likes to be praised 
to his face, and, creeping to his feet, went to the 
rail, followed by the two youngsters, who seemed 
as if they couldn't bear to lose' touch of him for 
a moment. He had hardly reached the rail when 
he cried out, ** Oh, Mr. Biuney, there's our gentle- 
men just going aboard. Shan't we go and see 
about coming with Captain Wilson. I do want 
it done; please come, sir." Mr. Bumey exchanged 
glances with Captain A^^lson and his wife, as 
much as to say, **You see there is no alteration 
in the boy's mind ; he won't be satisfied till this 
thing is settled." Then aloud he said, "All right, 
my lad« Captain Wilson, will you come with us ; 
it is better that we should know how we stand 
as soon as possible.'^ 

So they got into the boat and shoved off, 
reaching the Sirius while the young owners were 
still on deck and talking vigorously about the 
sights they had seen ashore. Mr. Bumey hobbled 
up to them, and respectfully asked if he might 
introduce his Mend the captain of the old 
barque over tfaere^ and if possible have a few 
minutes' conversation with them and Captain 
Bunce over a matter of business. '*0f course, 
of course," said Mr. Smith; *'glad to see you. 
Captain Wilson; come on below, and have some 

z 
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refreshment," and they all trooped down into 
the pretty saloon, Jemmy following timidly 
behind, as little milike the important person 
he really was just then as you could imagine. 
They soon settled down, and Mr. Bumey plunged 
rig^t into the important subject on hand, being 
listened to with the deepest attention by the 
four young gentlemen and Captain Bunce until 
he had told all his tale up to Jenuny's pro- 
position for the disposal of his future. When 
he had finished they looked at one another in 
silence for a minute or two, until Mr. Smith 
said, "Well, Captain Bunce, I think this is 
another question for you to decide,^ for you 
really know the boy better than we do, and are 
better able to judge altogether." 

Then Captain Bunce, clearing his throat, re- 
plied, "Gentlemen, I have eveiy ccmfidence 
in Mr. Bumey, and I know he is the boy's 
best friend. We might interfere and do hann. 
I think we should leave it to the man who 
has earned the right, if any man has, to be con- 
sidered the boy's guardian, to say what the boy 
should do wifli the wealth he owns. Some one 
must speak for the boy, and act for him too, 
and I know of no one who can do both better 
than Mr. Bumey. I shall be sony to part with 
the boy, for he is a fine little chap, and, I believe, 
has the makings of a splendid man in him, but 
I don't think we ought to stand in the way of 
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his doing so generous a thing as this for those 
he is fond of." 

''Then that settles it/' said Mr. Smith. ''And 
I think, Jemmy, that you're a brick, and I am 
proud to have known you." There was a sus- 
picious break in the young man's voice as he 
spoke, and his three friends boked rather red 
about the eyes too, but, being young EngUsh- 
men, they made no fuss, except that they jumped 
up, and, collaring Jemmy, had a regular romp 
with him, to let off steam I suppose, in case 
they should break down. But Mr. Smith in- 
terrupted the game by saying, '^Now, Captain 
Wilson, it's too late to-day to go into the business 
part of the matter, but if youll honour us with 
your company to dinner, and be so good as to 
bring Mrs. Wilson and your children with you, 
it will give us a great deal of pleasure, and 
we'll try and have a jolty evening. Now don't, 
for goodness' sake, make any objection, but come, 
just as you are; we don't put on any frills 
unless we have got swell company, and even 
then we hate it. You see we have been 
out of polite society for a long time, except our 
own." 

Captain Wilson looked from one to the other in 
almost comically helpless fashion, but seeing how 
good and sincere they all were, he only repUed, 
"Very well* gentlemen, it shall be as you say, but 
yofttll allow me to go now and get them ready." 
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"'Certainly, certainly, captain/' shouted the gay 
young fellows; ''off you go, and huny back; 
we're just hungry to see those kiddies of yours, 
and have a rag with them." And they jovially 
bundled him out of the cabin. 

I leave you to guess how Captain A^^lson was 
received when he got back on board his own 
ship, how crazy with delight his youngsters were, 
and how desperately concerned Mrs. M^lson was 
at not being able to make herself smart enough, 
as she thought. She raised all sorts of objections, 
as ladies mil, but they were all swept aside by 
her husband in true man feishion, man who 
hasn't got any frills to put on, and doesn't under- 
stand how serious a matter it is for a lady, 
especially on board a ship, and with a limited 
wardrobe, to make herself look her best. Dear 
me, they were busy for the rest of the time 
left, especially as it was very hard to keep those 
two youngsters quiet for a minute. But pun^ 
tually at six o'clock they arrived on board the 
SiriuSf being received with as much courtesy 
and kindliness as if they were a Royal family 
coming to honour the yacht with a visit, and 
in three minutes Mrs. Wilson was at her ease, 
besides being deeply impressed with the homage 
that was being paid her. A beautifully appointed 
state-room was placed at her disposal, with every- 
thing that she might be supposed to need, and 
she was charmed with all the arrangements, sayii^ 
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how nmch they reminded her of the beautiful 
Samaritan. 

What a glorious evening they had, to be sure. 
Mrs. Wilson played the piano splendidly, and was 
delighted at the opportunity. She had so bug 
wanted to have a turn at one (for of course they had 
no piano on board the Jidia Snow). The young men 
sang and danced, and behaved indeed like a lot of 
hearty school-boys just let loose until they were 
thoroughly tired, and then they sat around on 
deck and told stories in the balmy moonlight, 
with the strange tropical scents being wafted off 
to them from the shore, and the gentie murmur of 
the surf lulling all things into deepest peace. It 
was a time of almost perfect happiness for all ; 
and when at last it became absolutely necessary 
to break up, they felt that this evening would 
be remembered all their lives long. Preparations 
were made for departure, but it took quite a 
search to find the children. They were at last 
discovered, with Jemmy between them, coiled up 
in a snug comer fast asleep, literally worn out 
with romping and pleasure. And then Mr. Smith 
suggested that it would be a pity to spoil the 
evening by leaving. Captain Wilson might send a 
message to his mate to say that he would .not be 
on board that night, and they might retire to 
the cabin already allotted to them and try and 
make themselves comfortable. It did not take 
much persuasion to make them agree to this. The 
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message was sent, and aU the guests were soon 
wrapped in peaceful sleep, full of happiness, as they 
deserved to be. 

With the morning everybody rose with many plans 
for the future, and, what was more, full of hope that 
they would be able to carry them out. Jemmy 
was perhaps the most exdted, even the happiest, of 
them all, because he had the most delightful of 
all feelings, that of doing kindness for love's sake. 
Now, if there's one thing more than another I am 
anxious to avoid, it is that which all healthy* 
minded boys dislike, and that is being preached 
at, yet I must just say that, as a hint to you how 
to be happy, do all you can for other people, and 
forget yourself. It is the surest way to be jdly 
and happy that I know of, or of which I have ever 
heard. And Jemmy was just now full of that 
satisfaction, so full, that he felt he wanted to run, 
and jump, and make a noise. But everybody 
concerned being anxious to get matters settled, as 
soon as break&st was over Mrs. Wilson and the 
children returned on board the old barque, and 
Captain Wilson, Mr. Bumey, and Mr. Smith, taking 
Jemmy with them, went ashore. On reaching the 
landing-place they went straight to the people who 
attend to that kind of business and set the cable 
working to South Africa, while the necessaiy agree* 
ments between Jemmy, Mr. Bumey, and Captain 
Wilson were prepared and signed. 

Then the old barque was unmoored and brought 
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up the ** Canash," as the little river at Bridgetown 
is called, and put into the hands of workmen for 
a thorough overhaul, and all kinds of new stuif in 
the way of sails and stores ordered for her. But of 
course Jemmy soon got tired of these diy business 
details, and he was overjoyed when Mr. Bumey 
suggested that they should get a carriage and go 
for a drive over to the other side of the island, 
only Jemmy stipulated that Mrs. Wilson and the 
children should come too. So as soon as ever it 
could be managed off they went, the youngsters 
almost crasy with delight at the strange sights 
and sounds om^ every hand, and the blade people 
standing still to look at them as they passed, 
making all sorts of quaint remarks about the be- 
haviour of the "buckra pickneys^" as they called 
the white children. It was no easy task to keep 
the youngsters in the carriage as it rolled slowly 
along, the blazing flowers, the funny Uttle groups 
of black and dead-white children mixed that you 
will not see anywhere else but in Barbados, and the 
fieUs of sugar-cane skirting the roads, without any 
hedges such as we have in England. They enjoyed 
themselves so much that by the time they got to 
their journey's end, the Crane Hotel, on the other 
side of the island, they were tired and glad to lie 
down on the beautiful lawn looking over the sea 
from the high cUBs and enjoy the si|^t of the 
bright sea and the passing ships. 
A plentiful, pleasant meal foUowed, after whicli, 
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while Mr. Bumey and Mrs. Wilson talked over tbe 
great change in their prospects. Jemmy and the 
two diildren, guided by a black man who was as 
full of fun as th^ were, scrambled down the steep 
steps cut in the rocks on to the beach. Such a 
beach I wide, white, and smooth, with great waves 
rolling up on it and spreading themselves in a 
creamy foam along its shining sands. Nobody to 
say don't, miles of that beautiful white floor to 
scamper or roll upon, and, most splendid of all, 
to run bravely out after the retreating waves and 
scamper shrieking back when the next big billow 
came booming in as if it intended rolling right 
over them. Of course they got wet and gritty, 
even their hair was fuU of sand, but that made it 
all the nicer. Of course they made the scuttling 
little crabs very unhappy by chasing them into 
their holes and digging them out, little tangles of 
legs and claws, and snatching them up, flinging 
them far out into the surf. 

But before they had quite worn themselves out 
a shrill whistle from the clifiEs recalled them, and 
back they went, feeling that they had indeed had 
a good time. They were pretty objects, I can 
tdl jrou, when they presented tiiemselves before 
Mrs. Wilson, but she took no notice; knowing 
that sea-water doesn't give colds or rheumatism, 
and that sand shakes off. Then they all bundled 
into tbe carriage to a regular chorus of ferewells 
from all the servants at the hotel, who seemed as 
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if fhey had enjoyed the visit as mach as the 
children. A perfect drive back followed, the 
pleasant sense of being healthily tired making 
them enjoy the gentle motion of the carriage and 
the evening scenes. along the country zx>ads passing 
before their happy eyes like some womderfol strange 
panorama. Then the children went feist asleep, 
and Jenmiy, riding beside the coachman, had hard 
work to keep awake. So they returned on board 
their respective ships thorou^y done up, and glad 
of the quiet shelter of their bunks. 

Now I am not going to bore you with an account 
of how the work progressed on board the old 
barque, and how she grew to look almost young 
again under the busy hands of the workers ; neither 
do I fed that it would interest you much to know 
how the crew, being able to get ashore every night, 
gave Captain Wilsooi a lot of trouble, until he dis- 
charged them, feeling sure that he would be able 
to get as many men as he wanted when the time 
came for him to sail. Of course, now that he was 
able to afford it, Mrs. Wilson and the children 
went to a very nice hotel, which lies a couple of 
miles out of the town, away from the heat and 
the dust and smells of the Canash, and there he 
spent many happy evening hours with them, enjoy- 
ing the beautiful prospect, and so thankful for the 
wonderful change in his fortunes. 

The Sirius sailed three days after her arrival 
for the Northern Islands <m a touTt but before 
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leaving, eadi of the four owners bade Jemmy an 
affectionate farewell^ besides each giving him a 
beautiful present as a keepsake. Captain Bunce 
also tdd him how sorry he was to lose him^ for 
he had been a universal favourite from his bright, 
cheery, and respectful ways. Very curiously, too, 
it was freely said, that with Jemmy the luck 
of the ship would leave her, for they all having 
heard his history, came to the conclusion that he 
was bom under a lucky star, and that his wonder- 
ful good fortune spread in scxne strange way to 
his shipmates* However, there could now be no 
question of keeping him, and so, as the Sirius 
got under weigh and cast off the wind, Jemmy 
slipped over the side into the waiting boat, 
and saw dimly through blinding tears the grace- 
ful form of the Sirius gUding away out of his 
Ufe. 

But, boy-like, he soon recovered and thought of 
the future, tried to think of himself as part owner 
of a big ship sailing the seas in the company of 
those he bved, and was immediately comforted. 
Being so advised by Captain Wilson and Mr. Bumey, 
he spent most of his time on board the vessel 
watching the progress of the work, getting so 
interested that it was much better fun than play- 
ing* especially when everybody was ready to ex- 
plain to him the how and the why of all that 
was being done, because, first, they knew he was 
part owner, and, secondly, because most men, unless 
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they are miserable brates, like to answer a boy*s 
intelligent questions about their work, and show 
him anything they can, which is the best way of 
being educated after all. Sometimes, though, he 
grew quite impatient to get to sea again. As he 
saw each piece of work being finished, he wanted 
to see how it would act; and although he listened 
eagerly to the conversations between Captain 
MHlson and Mr. Bumey about the prospects of 
getting a good freight homeward from Mexico, 
and tried to master the many details of shipping 
business, he felt that it was very dull — ^that part 
of it, however important it might be. 

However, after a month of hard work the JiUia 
Snow, smartened up from truck to ked, shining 
with new paint and varnish inside and out, and with 
her poor old shabby cabin and state-rooms made 
so beautiful that she was hardfy to be recognised 
for the same old ship, received on board again 
Mrs. M^son and the children. It was a pleasant 
time for the captain and Jemmy, especially the 
latter, who, swelling with honest pride, showed 
the youngsters all over their ship, and prattled 
gaily to them of the good times they were going 
to have. But he noticed that both Eddie and 
Freda kept peeping shyly at him, and that they 
did not talk half so freely as they used to, which 
troubled him, until he a^ed them earnestly what 
was the matter. And then Freda said, '* Mamma 
said we was to call you Mr. Baker now, because 
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yoa weren't a boy any longer, and half the ship 
belonged to yoa, and I liked you better as Jemmy.*^ 
Poor Jemmy looked at the child for a moment in 
utter surprise, and then, without saying a word, 
rushed away to Mrs Wilson. Without any ex- 
planation he burst out, *'Mrs. Wilson, do please 
tell Eddie and Freda that I ain*t Mr. Baker; it 
frightens me. Fm only Jemmy. I'm afraid they 
won't play with me any more, and indeed I ain't 
a man yet, I'm only a boy. Of course I know 
you are all trying to make a man of me, and I'm 
veiy much obliged, but I'm so happy now, that 
I'm afraid I shan't like it at all when I have to 
be solemn and stuck-up like most men are*-excq>t 
Mr. Bumey and Captain Wilson." Like a sensiUe 
woman as she was, she saw what a mistake she had 
been making, and said at once, ** All right. Jemmy, 
you shall always be Jenmiy to us, and I'll explain 
to the children if you like. Now run away and 
fetch them." QfE flew Jemmy and fetched them, 
they wondering whatever was the matter. Then 
she said,/* Darlings, I was wrong. This is your 
dear playmate Jemmy, not Mr. Baker, and you 
must be just the same with him as before. Try 
and forget what I told you about calling him 
mister, as it wiU make him veiy unhappy if you 
do." They looked first at him and then at their 
mother; then, with a joyful shriek the^ jumped 
at him, and the three had a regular romp 
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As soon as they had raced away she sought 
out her husband and Mr. Bumey and told them 
what had happened, and all agreed that it would 
be a thousand pities to swell the boy up with 
ideas of his real importance — ^that would come 
soon enough* For the present, he had much 
better be left as a boy, and made to fed that he 
was still learning his profession, while the fact 
of his being part owner should be left unspoken 
about. Their conference was broken up by the 
coming of a little tug and the bustle of getting 
the ship unmoored. Slowly she moved down 
the narrow channel and out into the bay, anchor- 
ing almost in her old position to await the coming 
of the new crew that Captain Wilson had engaged 
to meet him at the shipping office at four o'clock 
that day. And when the tug had departed with 
the captain, Mr. Bumey, Mrs. Wilson, and the 
youngsters gazed proudly around the ship, and 
thought hopefully of the future. 



CHAPTER XX 

It is very remiss of me I know, bat I certainly 
ought to have mentioned that Captain Wilson 
had succeeded in securing a charter, or agreement 
to give him a caigo of mahogany from a port 
in Mexico called Tonala, on a little river entering 
the Gulf. It was at a fairly good freight too, and 
he was in high spirits at the thought that at last 
the old barque was going to earn something after 
her long spdl of not only idleness, but of spend- 
ing money. He was also very well pleased at 
being able to secure a good crew of sailors, all 
anxious to get away and begin to earn money too. 
And as he did not want any trouble with them 
through drink, that curse of the sailw, he made 
a point of their all getting on board the same 
day. He was quite successful, and at four o'clock 
in the afternoon he returned, bringing them all 
with him, and all sober. At five the order was 
given to *'man the windlass'* (get the anchor 
up), and by the time it was dusk the Julia Snom 
was well dear of the island of Barbados on her 
way down the beautiful Caribbean Sea. 

I wish I could make it dear to you how great 
was Captain Wilson's satisfaction at again having 
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everything ship-diape and good around him. Sup- 
pose yoa had been living in a house with hardly 
any fumiture, hardly an}rthing to use, and no 
money, not only to buy new things with, but to 
get everyday necessaries, and then you were 
suddenly supplied with all you wanted in the way 
of things to use and money amply sufficient to buy 
your daily food besides, you would feel some- 
thing of the joy that Captain Wilson did, but 
not quite so much. It was no wonder, then, that 
as the watches were set and the course made for 
Cape Maysi, at the entrance of the Gulf, Captain 
Wilson came to Mr. Bumey as he sat in his deck 
chair and said, " Bumey, Fm a happy man to-night| 
and I hope that I shall never forget that I owe 
it all to you and Jemmy. If anybody had told 
me a month ago that such a godsend was coming 
to me, I should have scoffed at it as an idle dream ; 
but it has all come, and I hope with all my heart 
that I shall be sufficiently grateful.'' Bumey 
replied sadly, '' I'm afraid we're all in the same 
boat, captain, but I know that it's no use worry- 
ing about it. Let us hope that it will come to 
our tum to deserve gratitude from others. And 
now, captain, tell me what about this charter. 
In the first place, do you load entirely up at 
Tonala, or have you to go to another port ? Where 
do you discharge the cargo, and ^at are you 
likely to make out of it ? " 
'Tm glad you asked me," said the captain. 
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" for I wanted to have a talk with yoa about it 
We are to load entirely at Tonala, half inside 
tiie bar and the other half in the roads. As to 
where we are to discharge, I do not know; we are 
to make Falmouth for orders; and as to freight, 
it is a pound a tcm, idiich, as we carry eleven 
hundred tons, ought to net us at least £800 for 
the trip if we have any sort of luck. But I 
don't know whether you know what a terribly 
expensive place that coast is; a shipmaster seems 
to shed money at every pore, however careful 
he may be, so I can't hope to cut expenses very 
much. But we'll do our best, and I hope we 
shall have a profitable trip of it By the way, 
what do you think, Bumey, of our crowd, especi- 
ally the two mates ? " *' I think very well of 
them," replied Mr. Bumey. **I believe they are 
a fine lot of fellows, and as for Mr. Salmon, the 
mate, and Mr. Thurston, the second, they both 
seem not only to know their work well, but to be 
on good terms with each other, and that, as you 
know so well, is a great thing. I feel certain 
that, as far as the crew goes, we are veiy well 
equipped." * 

Just then Jemmy came along, and being called 
by the skipper, stopped before the pair. '* Now, 
Jemmy," said the skipper, **I'm going to put 
you in the mate's watch, and I shall ask him to 
let you have your full share in evei3rthing that's 
going on. I know from Mr. Bumey that you axe 
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very well up to your work, but now I want you 
to take a big interest in all that goes on to make 
up the work of the ship. You already know a 
smattering of navigation, but you haven't had 
much chanoe to put it to practical use so far. 
Now you shall do all that I do in navigating the 
ship as far as is possible, and 1*11 try and make 
it so interesting to you that youHl enjoy every bit 
of it. I have bought a sextant for you, and you 
shall act just as if you were a navigating olKcer. 
From what I can see of you, youHl take to it like 
a bird to flying, and I'm sure you'll feel glad to 
be able to handle your own ship. I understand 
from Mr. Bumey that you don't know how old 
you are, but from what he has told me I should 
say you were about fourteen or fifteen, and that 
is not a bit too young to learn all that a sailor 
wants to know. Will you like all this, do you 
think?" 

Of course Jemmy said he would, although he 
was no fonder of lessons than most boys are. But 
he could see how different school lessons would 
be to this kind of teaching, where the use of 
everything he learned was proved to him at once 
in the most practical way. It is only fair to say 
that now he learned twice as fast as he had ever 
done before, because he was allowed to use every- 
thing that he learned at once, and he could see 
for himself what a fine science navigation was. His 
larks with the children.were not cut short though; 

Y 
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a certain part of every day was devoted to them, 
but they were not allowed to interfere with him 
while he was at work. Mrs. Wilson took good 
care of that. Such was the speed with which 
he gained knowledge of the ways of ship hand- 
ling, that by the time they arrived off the coast 
of Mexico the mate reported to the skipper that 
Jemmy was quite competent to take the watdi 
himself, if he only had confidence. He had the 
ability, but of course felt how young he was, and 
didn't fike to give the necessary orders to the 
men, although they would certainly have obeyed 
him. 

Side by side with his knowledge of seaman- 
ship had gone his acquaintance with the rules 
of navigation, owing to the careful way in which 
he had been taught, not being allowed to let a 
problem slide if it was wrong, but made to labour 
over it till he found where the mistake was. And 
you may imagine his joy when he worked up the 
ship's position from his own sights of the sun 
and found that he was right by the sight of the 
land agreeing with the chart. He was delighted 
beyond measure. They had a fine-weather run 
for fourteen days to Tonala bar from Barbados, 
a run without any accident worth mentioning, 
no gales, no hair's-breadth escapes from danger, 
and they made the bar of Tonala River at day- 
break in the morning, just at the top of high- 
water» so that they did not have to anchor, but 
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sailed right in. They had flung most of their 
ballast overboard, the weather being very fine 
and the ship '* stiff/' as we call it, meaning that 
she stood up well without ballast, so that there 
was no delay. A pilot was waiting, and took 
them right in over the bar, where they anchored 
in perfect shelter, and immediately prepared to 
receive their bulky caigo. 

It was a wild spot, peopled only by a few men 
of a dozen nationalities, who lived in queer 
shanties along the river bank, and were all engaged 
in the business of shipping mahogany. The river 
swarmed with fish and alligators, so that there 
was plenty of sport of a kind had they chosen 
to go in for it But to their great delight they 
had arrived at a good time, when there were only 
two small schooners there besides themselves, 
and the timber was coming down the river from 
the forests of the interior in large quantities. It 
was in logs, some weighing six or eight tons, great 
square masses of timber hewn from mighty forest 
trees up-country with enormous labour by the 
woodmen, dragged down to the water by bullocks, 
and strung on to a long rope, by means of which 
they were brought alongside. Jemmy now had 
an opportunity of seeing how gear could be rigged 
up to lift such enormous weights on board, and 
how cleverly those huge logs, ^en they had been 
lowered into the hold, were stowed in their places 
by the stevedores, or caigo stowers, from the 
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shore— Greeks, Spaniards, Mexicans, and Italians, 
all paid very high wages, but all employed be- 
cause otherwise the ship would not have been 
allowed to load at all. Captain Wilson said with 
a sigh that it was a shame, he could have loaded 
the ship very well with his own crew, but he was 
not allowed to, and consequently a goodly slice 
was cut o£E the ship's earnings. 

However, it could not be helped, and anyhow, 
they were most fortunate in getting the cargo 
as fast as they wanted it, which is not very often 
the case. So well were they served in this reiq>ect 
that in a fortnight after their arrival they had 
taken in as many logs as they could inside the 
bar, and were delighted to shift the vessel out 
into the roads away from the douds of mosquitoes 
and sand-flies that made life a burden to them, 
especially the poor children, who were covered 
with bites until they looked as if they had had 
an attack of measles. Once out in the roads, 
although the vessel rolled and tumbled about 
almost as if she were at sea, they were rid of the 
worst of these insect pests, and the other troubles 
that awaited them did not seem to matter so 
much. 

But it was no joke, I can tell you, getting those 
big logs on board out there with the ship rolling 
so much. It seemed sometimes as if the ship's 
side must be smashed in, and when on reaching 
the rail the log swung in-board, it looked as if 
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some terrible accident must happen with such 
a great mass of timber fl}dng backwards and for- 
wards across the deck before they could get it 
lowered into the hold. By great good fortune, 
however, no accident did happen, and the crew 
worked contentedly, being well fed and cared 
for. They were a fine lot of fellows, whom it was 
a pleasure to command, and they gave not the 
slightest trouble* 

It really did seem as if Jemmy had brought 
them luck, for that coast has a most evil reputa- 
tion among shipmasters. It is so unprotected, 
so liable to sudden storms, there are so many 
delays of various kinds, that it is all strewn with 
wrecks, and it really is considered, or was in my 
time, the last place to send a ship to unless you 
badly wanted to lose her. But except for the 
difficulty in handling the cargo outside the bar, 
the Julia Snow had no trouble at all, either with 
handling crew or stevedores, and in the short 
space of a month from the time she arrived on the 
coast she had taken on board as much mahogany 
and cedar as she could carry, and was ready to 
sail for home. She finished her cargo at ten in 
the morning, and the captain, calling all hands 
aft, said, *' Now, - boys, you have all worked so 
well, that I think it would be a thousand pities 
to let your work be lost for the sake of a little 
extra exertion. So, if you'll go below now and 
have a rest until after dinner, and then turn to 
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and get under weigh, we'll be well off this wretched 
Goast by nightfall, and run so much less risk of 
losing all the fruits of our labour in a gale, if 
one of those beastly ' northers ' that this coast is 
infamous for should spring up.'' All hands re- 
sponded with a hearty ''All right, sir," and de- 
parted to get the rest spoken of by the captain. 

All the afterguard, that is, all the men bdonging 
aft with the exception of the cook and steward, 
now gathered on the poop, which was really a 
fine promenade deck, and lounging at their full 
ease, discussed the passage home. Jemmy nestled 
between Freda and Eddie, who indeed always 
dung to him whenever they could get the chance, 
but he paid great attention to what was talked 
about, for he was just beginning to feel the full 
effect of the lessons he had been learning. And 
as he knew the subject very well about which 
they were talking, it was full of interest for hipe^^ 
more especially as, although he did not attempt 
to interpose with any remarks, he was made to 
fed that he was fully one of the party, and was 
not in any sense being talked down to. They 
spdce of the direct route through the Florida 
diannd and the many reefs to be avoided off 
the Campech^ coast, of the tremendous current 
of the Gulf Stream sweeping through the great 
curve between Cuba and the Bahan:ia banks on 
the one hand, and the horn of Florida on the 
other, where the great ocean river compressed 
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into those narrow limits increases its speed to 
sometimes a hmidred and ten miles a day, as it 
frets to get out to the wide Atlantic to commence 
its four thousand mile journey of benevolence. 
They spoke also of the chances of a fine-weather 
passage, which of course they earnestly desired, 
although some f odish people ashore have an idea 
(where they get it from, I don't know) that sailors 
rather prefer storms. However, as it was just 
at the end of summer, there was little prospect 
of any serious gale. 

So that, altogether, it was a very pleasant meet- 
ing for all except the two children, who could not 
imagine whatever all the old fogies were prosing 
about, and wanted to get Jemmy away for a rag. 
They felt they had a grievance against him, for he 
was certainly not so much inclined for a lark as 
he used to be ; he was getting more manly, more 
absorbed in his work ; in fact, he was already pass- 
ing over the line that divides boy from man. 

The call came to dinner, and they all trooped 
down bdow to. a good meal, very different, as 
the children often remarked to each other, to 
what it used to be before they met with Ifr. Burney 
and Jemmy again, although they did not as yet 
know why. But with their healthy appetites 
all in full working order feeding-time did not take 
long, and as soon as the almost indispensable 
after-dinner smoke had been indulged in, the order 
was given to *'man the windlass," Jemmy, as 
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a special favour, t>eiiig allowed to go aloft and 
loose the sails instead of having the beastly old 
job of hauling back the cable. Lustily sang the 
men at the windlass, ** Hurrah, my boys, we're 
ho-omewaxd bound/' the old familiar sea-song 
that has tiirilled so many thousands of hearts, 
and now thrilled Jemmy's, although as yet he 
did not know what home meant 

Swiftly rose the anchor, it was catted and fished 
(how can I tell what all that means without worry- 
ing you ?), one by one the big sails were stretched 
into their places, and away went the good old 
barque for England. For England a it gave every- 
body on board a warm feeling around the waist 
as they thought of it, and yet, strange to say, 
there was not one person on board who had a 
home in England. In fact there was not one 
person on board who had a home anywhere except 
what all must feel to be the very temporary home 
of the ship. It is a great want, and I hope that 
none of my readers will ever feel it, but it is one 
that is peculiarly felt by the sailor. But then 
these friends of ours had each other, and they 
looked forward to such pleasure as our own dear 
land affords in each other's society. Besides, 
the cargo had been shipped in very rapid time 
for that place, and the expenses had been so 
carefully kept down, that it looked like being a 
very profitable passage, and Captain \^lson's hopes 
were hig^ that his fortunes were on the mend. 
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The wind held fair from the westward and 
fairly strong, aUowing them to steer their course 
as steadily along the dangerous Campech6 coast 
as if she had been a steamer, but the bri^^test 
and most careful look-out was kept for hidden 
dangers^ since the currents just there are very 
treacherous. And so it came about that on thd 
fourth night of leaving Tonala the look-out man 
reported a pillar of flame, rising apparently from 
the sea, just about where the reckoning placed 
a little group of sandy islets on a great coral 
reef. The captain was immediately called, and 
decided to heave-to for daylight, believing that 
such a signal could only be made by a ship- 
wrecked crew. An anxious time foUoi^i^, for it 
needed great care to keep the vessel waiting in 
safety where so many conflicting currents abounded, 
but, long as it seemed, the blessed daylight came 
at last, and showed them the white foam-topped 
ridges of the breakers on the reef near at hand, 
and in the midst of them the battered hull of a 
ship. And oa a little white patch of sand dose 
to the vessel they saw a group of men standing 
by a flagstaff, upon which something was hoisted, 
which looked like a shirt. They ran in as near 
as they dared, and then hove-to again, and lowered 
a boat, with the chief officer in charge, who had 
orders not to run any risk of getting the boat 
stove in the breakers, but to seek out any eaisy 
landing-place. 
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Be sore he was very anxiously watched as he 
departed, bat he found no difficulty in reaching 
the islet or cay, as these patches of sand are 
called* down there, for on that side the islet was 
at the veiy edge of the reef, and had, besides, a 
snug little bay, into which a boat could easQy 
enter. With the glasses they watched the boat 
from the ship until she grounded on the beach, 
saw the waiting group rush towards her, saw 
them all dimb into her, and the boat push off 
again, without more than ten minutes' dday, 
with the rescued men. In a quarter of an hour 
she was back alongside, her passengers climbed 
on board, and she was hoisted in her place; the 
yards were trimmed again to the &ir wind bbw- 
ing, and her passage home was resumed, the 
whole pleasant task of rescue, apart from the 
time of waiting at night, not having taken one 
hour. 

Then came Hie explanation. The saved were 
the crew of the Norwegian barque Kjerulf^ which 
had driven ashore there in a gale a week previous. 
The men had barely escaped with their lives, 
and had been living on the cay on a very scanty 
diet of shell-fish and sea-soaked biscuit which 
had washed ashore, owing their fire even to a 
habit one of the sailors had of always carr3mig 
his matches in a water-tight tin box in an inside 
pocket. As usual they could all speak fedrly 
good Enj^ish, so there was no difficulty in finding 
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out an about them. And it was decided, as the 
barque had ample provisions on board, to take 
them right across the Atlantic to England, in* 
stead of spoiling the trip by putting into any 
Cuban port, or even Nassau or Key West. So 
they were divided into the watches, while the 
captain and mates were offered the hospitality 
of the cabin, and Indden consider themselves as 
free as any passenger could be. 

The wind held steady, and the old barque made 
splendid progress, having now a double crew, with 
every man a willing worker. Moreover, the 
utmost good feeling prevailed on board both 
fore and aft, and the rescued crew were loud in 
their praises of their British hosts. As usual 
Jemmy was about the happiest of the whole 
crowd, feeling, as he did, that here was another 
signal proof of his luck in being able to repay 
in some measure the kindness he had experienced. 
Besides, he was now beginning to fed the pride 
of the owner of a fine ship, watching her per- 
formance under the best possible conditions. For 
the Julia Snow really was a fine ship, although 
she was built of soft wood, and could not in the 
nature of things last a quarter as long as a ship 
built of steeL But she was now in such good 
condition that she looked like new, and as all 
hands wanted employment, she was kept very 
smart, looking indeed the picture of what a ship 
should be. 
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So they sped on, in glorious dtcumstances of 
wind and weaither, until they entered the Florida 
channel, where the wind faltered, failed, and 
came round ahead. But it did not blow hard, 
and so Jemmy was treated to a new exhibition 
of seamanship, the tacking of a vessel against the 
wind through a narrow channel with the -tide 
under her lee pushing her along broadside on, as 
it were. They saw afar oS the powerful lights 
of the Florida coast, but none of those on the 
dangerous Bahama banks. They did not hug 
danger near enough for that. And on the 
thirteenth day after leaving Tonala they emerged 
into the broad Atlantic, the worst part of their 
journey over, and a dear run of nearly four 
thousand miles before them to England. 

It is now time to say what I have been feeling 
for a long time, but I have purposdy kept back, 
because I don't like boys to begin thinking of 
that sort of thing too early, and that is, that 
Jemmy having b^un to find himself man fashion 
as regards his work and his place in the world, 
also felt stirring within him some other feelings 
of an almost painfully pleasant nature. Freda, 
the thirteen-year-old daughter of his friends and 
partners, was a lovely child, without any of die 
forward airs and graces that so many girls have 
who have been brought up ashore. And the very 
fact of her being a gixl made her quite the equal 
of Jemmy, who was full two years dder, in the 
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quickness of her intelligence. Gradually they be- 
came distant to each other, much to the bewilder- 
ment of Eddie, ^o of course thought, as any 
other youngster of his age would, that they'd 
had a jolly row, and in the innocence of his 
heart clumsily tried to make peace between them. 
Of course he got well snubbed by both, and 
while he wasn't told exactly to mind his own 
business, he was made to understand that it was 
no afiair of his, and he would do well to let things 
alone. He was so upset about it that he went 
to his mother, bless him, and asked her what 
was up. She, of oouise, had seen yfrbsA was going 
on, and didnH want it interfered with at all, so 
she mystified poor Eddie further still, her attempts 
to satisfy him without letting him know what was 
going on giving him a fit of the sulks that lasted 
nearly all day. 

But very soon there came something that chased 
away all these ideas of the young minds. The 
wind, soon after they left the land, got out 
into the westward again, and steadily increased 
in force until the sturdy barque had as much 
as she could do to carry all sail. Not but what 
she was staunch enough aloft, but the worst 
of these soft-wood ships is that they vdll strain 
so much under the pressure of the wind, and if 
you try them too much, there is the danger 
of a butt starting, or the end of a plank coming 
undone. With a steel ship yoa can cany on as 
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long as 3^Tir masts will stand the strain, or j^nr 
crew be able to handle the sails when the time 
comes to take it in, but other considerations 
must be thought of in a wooden vessel. So as 
the wind increased and the great Western ocean 
waves began to roll up, reminding Jemmy of the 
Southern Seas, it became necessary to shorten 
sail, reluctantly of course, but still it had to be 
done. And Jenuny, knowing more, saw with quite 
as much concern as his partner how difficult it 
was to decide how long they might keep her 
running before it with safety. And they had to 
bear the annoyance too of seeing two or three 
great steel vessels come rushing past them under 
all sail, their hulls almost hidden in the |flying 
foam. 

It grew at last so bad that for twenty-four hours 
the captain never left the deck, feeling it his duty 
to watch her every minute, since he must decide 
when or whether it would be unsafe to run any 
longer, and how much more risk it would be to 
heave her to. Then after a heavy squall, during 
which everjrthing was hidden in a smother of 
spray, and men set their teeth and held on hoping 
for a lull, the wind eased ofi a trifle, and althou^^ 
it did not change the steadiness of its * direction 
it gradually fined down, until they were able* to 
carry all sail again and see the decks clear of 
water occasionally. Also the sl^ dea^red overhead 
and the sun peeped out, growing stronger and 
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stronger, until the weather was all that a sailor 
desires, a bright sky above, a fairly smooth sea, 
and a strong fair wind for home. So it remained, 
and they raced past the Azores, those outposts of 
home always so welcome to the homeward bound 
deep-water sailor. But they were clothed in mist, 
so Jemmy and the children saw very little of them. 
On the twenty-ninth day after leaving Tonala, 
Jeouny; coming on deck at daylight, saw that the 
deep blue of the ocean had changed to a dingy 
green, for at last they had reached soundings, 
the edge of the great bank upon which the 
British Islands stand. There was no need to 
stop to take soundings, for their reckoning was 
quite good, having been taken by the sun, and 
by four o'clock that afternoon the lovely coast 
of Cornwall, with its delicious tints of green 
shining almost dazzling under the rays of the 
declining sun, came into view. Now Jemmy had 
no one to come home to, all his loved ones were 
around him, and yet he felt choky, felt his eyes 
grow dim, and felt a strong desire to blow his 
nose as he looked again upon England, after an 
absence of nearly two years. For the time the 
curious little stiffness which had arisen between 
him and Freda was broken down, to the wonder- 
ing delight of Eddie, and they all clustered to- 
gether on the poop watching the opening out of 
every fresh point, Jemmy airing his new know- 
ledge of the coast gained from the chart with 
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much pride. Then came the pilot with his joUy 
air of welcome, looked upon by the youngsters 
almost like a visitor from another world; came 
the funny taSlac men who make such perilous 
journeys out to sea to meet ships bound into 
Falmouth for orders in the hope that they may 
be able to sell the sailors some new clothes — ^joUy 
good clothes they are too, and much cheaper 
than the sailor is likely to get them in the part 
of London he usually lives in, so that I have 
always in three visits given what custom I have 
had to the adventurous Falmouth tailors. 

No, we don*t want a tug with this beautiful 
fair wind, thank you. Round Pendennis Point 
we glide, past the Black Rock, and presently, 
with a rattle that gladdens eveiy heart, the 
anchor goes down in English waters, the Jfdia 
Snow has arrived safely home. Of course the 
captain had to go ashore at once to see about 
his orders and to take with him the rescued 
crew, but Jemmy and Mr. Bumey were quite 
content to wait and admire the beautiful scenery 
under the lovely colours of the setting sun. They 
made a happy group, Mrs. Wilson and the children. 
Jemmy and Mr. Bumey, sitting talking about 
England and the joyful time they would have. 
But Jemmy's wistful glances at Freda were almost 
more than Mrs. Wilson could bear, so she took 
an early opportunity of getting the boy by him- 
self and talking to him. She told him how glad 
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she was that he loved Freda, and assured him 
that Freda loved him, but warned him how 
yoimg they both were, and begged him to re- 
member that. She pointed out to him how good 
a chance he had to get on witii his work, and 
how thankful she was that they should not be 
separated, and then assured him of her love for 
him, and her dedre to see him happy. "And 
now,*' she wound up, "go on being a boy, as 
manly a boy as you Uke, but still a boy. Tou'U 
be a man, with all a man's responsibilities and 
sorrows, quite soon enough, and whatever you do, 
don't have any sweethearting just yet. Plenty 
of time for that. Besides, think of poor Eddie; 
you've been freezing him out lately. Get along 
with you." And Jemmy, giving her a hug and 
a kiss, bounded away, and was soon having a jolly 
rag with his two little chums, for they all needed 
to let off steam, they were so full of excitement. 

In the midst of their froUc Captain Wilson 
came aboard and brought the joyful news that 
they were ordered to London, at which there 
was general rejoicing fore and aft. But he did 
not care to get under weigh that night, preferring 
to let all hands have one quiet night, as it was 
now getting late. So everybody turned in early, 
and at daylight, or about four o'clock next 
morning, the cry was made, " ICan the windlass," 
and all hands turned to with a wiU, getting the 
ship away so rapidly, that by breakfast she was 

z 
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off the Eddystone. There was a i^orious fair 
wind and a perfect summer's day, the two com- 
bining, with their being homeward bound, to make 
the most delightful time I know of. 

Never a flaw in the wind or an alteration in 
the course all that day and night, and morning 
again saw them ofi Beadiy Head, with a tug-boat 
hovering around hungrily for a job. But they 
wanted no tug yet, they had so splendid a breeze, 
and so on they went up to the pilot ground ofi 
Dungeness. Just a short halt there to receive 
the pilot, and then away again round the Fore- 
lands, past the dreaded Goodwin Sands, looking 
so innocent under the afternoon sun, until off 
Margate the captain made a bargain with a tug 
to tow him up and dock him for twenty pounds. 
This news was joyfully received by all hands, 
and they made the big tow-rope fairly fly up 
on deck, passed it, and made it ^t. Away went 
the tug with her charge, and down came the sails 
like autumn leaves falling from the trees. Jemmy 
was so busy that he had not time to note the 
wonders of the great river, and indeed was quite 
surprised when night fell and found them still 
towing. But they saved the tide, and before 
midnight were snugly moored in the West India 
Docks, so sheltered and shut in that it seemed 
almost a miracle how they got there. 

And now, dear bo}^, we must bid Jemmy fare- 
well» having seen him safely through all his 
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adventures back again to the land of his birth. 
I vdll only say that now he commands a big 
ship, and little Freda is his wife, and, of course, 
the ship belongs to him. He carries his faithful 
friend Mr. Bumey with him still. Captain Wilson, 
his father-in-law, also commands another fine 
ship belonging to the finn of Baker and Wilson, 
for everything has prospered with them, and they 
only go to sea because they do not like to give 
it up. And I earnestly hope that you have en- 
joyed following so feu: the adventures of this for- 
tunate young Son of the Sea. 

Farbwblu 
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17. THE CORAL ISLAND. A Tale of the Pacific Ocean. 

18. THE GOLDEN DREAM. Adventures in the Far 

West. 

19. THE WILD MAN OF THE WEST. A Tale of the 

Bocky Mountains. 

20. THE RED ERIC. The Whaler's I^ast Cruise. 

21. MARTIN RATTLER. 

22. THE DOG CRUSOE. A Story of the Western Prairiea 



THE KITTEN PILGRIMS ; or, Great Battles and Grand 
Vietoriee. Orown 8t«k Is. 
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James Nisbet & Cc's List. 



MR R. M. BALIoANTTNErS 

MISCELLANY of ENTERTAINING and 

INSTRUCTIVE TALES. 

With Illustrations. Is. each. 

AUo »n a Eandtofm doth Oa$e^ Price 20». 

Th« •'▲thtiunim'' nyi:— "Then it no mon pnottoal way of 
eommunioatinff olomontury infonnation than that whioh haa been 
adopted in thii sariei. Whan we aee eontained in 124 email pagea 
(aa in Fiui in the Ice) sneh information aa a man of fair edneatioB 
ehonld poMeas about iceberga, northern Uj^ta, Biqiiimaax, miuk- 
oxen, bean, walmieg, &&, together with all the ordinary ineidente 
of an Arctic voyage woTen into a clear connected narratiTe, we mnat 
admit that a good work haa been done, and that the author doMnrei 
the gratitude of those for whom the books are eepecially designed, 
and also of young people of all ( 



1. FIQHTINQ THE WHALES ; or, Doings and Dangers 

on a Fiahing Cruise. 

2. AWAY IN THE WILDERNESS; or, Life among the 

Bed Indians and Fur Traders of North America. 

ff 

3. FAST IN THE ICE; or, Adventoiea in the Polar 

Regiona. 

4. CHASING THE SUN ; or, Rambles in Norway. 

5. SUNK AT SEA ; or, Adyentnna of Wandering Will 

in the Pacific 

6. LOST IN THE FOREST; or, Wandering Will's Ad- 

Tentuies in South Amerfoik 
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Prixe and Gift Books. 



MB. a. K. BALLAMTTVB'S mSGELLAKT— oontlnMcL 



7. OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS; or, Wandering 

WUl in tbo LMd of th« Bod Skina. 

8. SAVED BY THE LIFEBOAT; or. A Tale of Wrack 

and Resouo on the CkMst. 

9. THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS ; or, Captain Cook's Ad- 

Tentnm in the South Sees. 

10. HUNTING THE LIONS ; or, The Land of the Negro. 

11. DIQGINQ FOR GOLD ; or, Adventures in California. 

12. UP IN THE CLOUDS ; or, Balloon Voyages. 

13. THE BATTLE AND THE BREEZE; or, The Ulights 

and FaneiM of a Britiih Ttf . 

14. THE PIONEERS : A Tale of the Western Wildemesa. 
16. THE STORY OF THE ROCK. 

16. WRECKED, BUT NOT RUINEa 

17. THE THOROGOOD FAMILY. 

la THE LIVELY POLL : A Tale of the North Sea. 
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Janus Nisbd dk Co.'s List. 



By GhORDON STABL1D8, RN. 
THE CITT AT THE POL& Illiutr»tod. Crown Svo. U. 6d. 

THE MBTEOB FLAG OF ENGLAND. A Story of iho Oomiag 
War. Large orowa 8row With Coloured lUmtraiione. 2e. 6d. 

AN ISLAND AFLOAT. The Wieek of the Polpphemui, Large 
erown 8to, with gilt top. 2i. 6d. 

IN FOREST LANDS. Large crown 8vo. Si. 6d. 

WITH CUTLASS AND TORCH. Demy Sto. 6a. Large orown 
Svo. 2i.6d. 

ON WAR'S BED TIDE A Stoiy of the Boer War. Extra crown 
8ro. ai.6d. 

REMEMBER THE *< MAINE*' A Story of the Spaniah-Americaa 
War. nitutrated. Extra crown 8vo. 2a. 6d. 

OFF TO KLONDTEE A Story of AdTentnre. With Eight niiu- 
trationi hy Cbab. Whtmfib. Bxtr* crown 8to. %. 6d. 

A FIGHT FOR FREEDOBL A Tale of the Land of the Car. 
With Six Bloatrationa hy CoiB. Whtkpib. Demy 8to, gilt 
edgec 6a. Also extra crown 8vo. Si. 6d. 

THE PEARL DIVERS AND CRUSOBS OF THE SARGASSO 
SEA. With nioitrations hy Chab. Whtmpcr. Demy Sto, gilt 
edgea. 5i. AUo extra crown 8to. &. 6d. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ROVER CARAVAN. With lUaitimtioni 
hy Chas. Whtxpir. Orown 8to. Is. 6d. 

FROM PLOUGHSHARE TO PULPIT. A Tale of the Battle of 
life. With niustrations. Extra erown 8to. &. 6d. Demy 6s. 

"TbU deligfattaUtoiT.''— ^ritkA HWibiy. 

*'I>r. Gordon Stahles is as fresh, aa •ntartsinlng, and ss taotfully didsotis 
as srer. and ws can heartily rocommend * From Ploughshsrs to Polpit* to 
all boys."— ^Mctotor. 

'*The story is lightly toU and capitally illastrated, and sors to pleass a 
boy.'- S eo tmman. 
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Priae and Oift Books. 



By the Rev. J. JACKSON WRAY. 

BETWIXT TWO FIREa Extra crown 8to. 2k. 

OLD OBUSTTS NIBOE. Grown 8to. la. 6d. 

WILL rr LIFT? A Story of a London Fog. With maftrations. 
Grown 8vo. la. 6d. 

JAGK HORNER THE 9EGOND. With lUaatrationa. Grown 8vo. 
la. 

SIMON HOLMES, THE GARPENTEB OF ASPENDALE. With 
ninatrationa. Extra crown 8to. 2a. 

THE SEGRBT OF THE MERE; or. Under the Sarfaee. Grown 
8va la. 6d. 

6ARTON ROWLEY ; or, Leavea from the Log of a Maater Mariner. 
With ninatrationa. Grown 8to. la. 6d. 

HONEST JOHN STALUBRASS. With lUuatiationa. Grown 
8ro. la. 6d. 

MATTHEW MSLLOWDEW. ninatrated. Demy 8ro. Sa. Extra 
crown 8vo. 2a. 

NESTLETON MAGNA. Demy 8vo. 6a. Extra crown 8yo. Sa. , 

PETER PENOELLT. With lUnatrationa. Grown 8Ta U 

PAUL MEGOITrS DELUSION. With lUoatratioDa. Grown 

8to. la.6d. ^ 

A MAlT EVERY INGH OF HIBL Grown 8ra U 6d. 

*'A SONG O' SIXPENGE" FOR THE BAIRNS. Small crown 
8to. la. 

GEOFFREY HALLAM ; or, The Glerk of the Pariah. Small crown 
8to. la. 

THE MAN WITH THE KNAPSAGK ; or, The MiUer of Bum- 
ham Lee. Small crown Stu 9d. 

WIDOW WINPENNY'S WATGHWORD. Small crown 8vo. W. I 
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Jama Niabd & Co.'s Litt. 



THE PRIZE SERIES. 

Demy 8vo, giU edgu, 6; eaek. 

L THE DATS OF BBUOB. By Oraoi AflDiLAm. 
2. BABBIEBS BUBNBD AWAY. By S. P. Bo& 
a BBN-HUB. By Lew Wallaok. 
•L HOME INFLUEMOB. By Oraob Aouilab. 

5. OPENING OF A OHESTNUT BUBR. By B. P. Bot. 

6. FROM PLOUGUSHAKE TO PULPIT. By Gobdon Stablk. 
& THE LAMPLIGHTER. By Mabia S. CoiOiiVS. 

9. 8TEADT YOUR HELM. By W. 0. MnoALn. 
10. THE MOTHER'S REOOMPENSB. By Gbaoi Aguilab. 

13. WESTWARD HO ! By Ouablib Kinoslbt. 

18. NOR*ARD OF THB'DOGGER. By E. J. Matbbb. 

14. NE3TLET0N MAGNA. By J. Jaoksox Wbat. 

15. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mn. Obaik. 

16. MATTHEW MELLOWDEW. By J. Jaoksob Wbat. 

17. A FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. By GoBDOif Stablbs. 

18. THE SIP'S REDEMPTION. By B. LxvnroBiOM Pbbsoor. 

19. OLD MORTALITY. By Sir Waltbb Soott. 
21. THE PEARL DIVERS. By GOBDON Stablk. 

23. ST. ELMO. By A. J. K WiLBOir. 

24. THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

25. IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. By Ohab. Rbadb. 

27. FACE TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON. By O. V. Oadik. 

28. IN THE YEAR OF WATERLOO. By O. V. Oaub. 

29. INFELICE. By A. J. E. WiLBOW. 

80. A TALE OF TWO OITIES. By Ohablbb DiOKBira 

31. THE LIFEBOAT. By R. M. BALLAvrm. 

32. THE LIGHTHOUSE. By R. M. BALLANTTinB. 

83. SHIFTING WINDS. By R. M. BALLAMTniB. 
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Ftize and Gift Books. 



84. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By OlOBOi ELlOfL 
36. ONE OF THE BED SHIRTS. By H. Hatbns. 
36. LITTLE WOMEN AND GOOD WIVES. 
87. GENERAL GORDON. By Lieat.-Col. Chubooill. 
3& DANESBURT HOUSE. By Mn. Hbn&t Wood. 

39. TOM BROWN'S S0HOOLDAY& 

40. BETWIXT TWO FIRES. By J. Jaoksoh What. 
4L THE WOMAN IN WHITE By Wilms Oolliks. 

42. WITH CUTLASS AND TORCH. By Gordon Stablbs. 

43. WANDERER AND KINO. By O. V. Cainb. 

44. POKE'S BOOK OF MARTYRS. 

45. SILVER CHIMES. By Emma Mabsrall. 

4& THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Chab. Rbadb. 

47. ROMOLA. By Gbobgb EuoT. 

48. THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

49. SONS OF VICTORY. By O. V. Caikb. 
60. OLIVER TWIST. By Chas. Diokbns. 

51. GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. 

52. PALESTINE EXPLORED. By Jambs Nbil, M.A. 
58. HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 



By O. V. OAINB. 

SONS OF VICTORY. A Boy's Story of the Comiog of Napoleon. 
Lnrge crown 8to. Si. 6d. and 2i. 

WANDERER AND KING. A Story of the Time of Charles II. 
Demy 8vo. 5a. Laiige orown 8vo. 2i. 6d. 

FACE TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON. Demy 8to. 6^ Large 
orown 8to. 2s. 6d. 

IN THE YEAR OF WATERLOO. Demy Sra 5s. I^rge orowu 
Sra 2s. 6d. 
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JafMt NiAa & Co:$ Li$t. 



THE BOYS' HOUDAT UBRABT. 

A New Serie$ of 8torie$ of Adventure for Boffs, Uuluding copyright 
uforke by R. M. Ballantyne, 0, V. Oaine, Gordon StahUs, and 
other wdl-knovfnvfriteri. Bound in tUtraetiveetyle, with eoUmred 
Uluiirationt, Large crown 8vo. tt, Gd, each, 

1. THE BIG OTTBB. By R, M. BALLAMTTinL 

2. FACE TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON. By O. V. Oaihi. 

3. IVANHOB. By Sir Waltbb Soott. 

4. A FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. By Gordon Stablm. 

5. THE LABT OF THE MOHIOANa By J. Fbhimobb Coopbb. 

6. THE KING'S RECRUITS. 

7. WESTWARD HOI By Ohablbs Knoaixr. 

a STEADY YOUR HELM. By W. O. Mktoalfb. 

9. BARON AND SQUIRE. A Stobt or thb Thibtt Yeabs* Wah. 
10. ON THE WORLDS ROOF. By J. BIagdonald Oxlbt. 
IL THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Albxandbb Duxa& 
12. OFF TO KLONDYKB. By Gordon Stablbs. 
VS. TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA By 
JULBS VBBNB. 

14. IN THE SWING OF THE SEA By J. M. Oxut. 
16. REMEMBER THE "MAINE." By Gobdon Stablbb. 

16. ABOVE BOARD. By W. C. Mbtoalfb. 

17. THE ADVENTURES OF MR. VERDANT GREEN. 

18. THE DUKE'S PAGR 

19. IN THE YEAR OF WATERLOO. By O. V. Gainb. 

20. THE YOUNG FUR-TRADERS. By R. M. Ballahttne. 

21. UN6AVA. By R. M. Ballanttnb. 

22. FROM PLOUGHSHARE TO PULPIT. By Gobdon Stablbb. 

23. THB CORAL ISLAND. By R. M. Ballanttnb. 

24. ON WAR'S RED TIDE. By Gobdon Stablbb. 

25. CHARLES O'M ALLEY. By Charles Lbvbb. 

26. THE PEARL DIVERS. By GoBDON Stablbb. 

27. THE LAST OF THE BARONS. By Lord Ltttoh. 

28. WITH CUTLASS AND TORCH. By Gobdon Stabub. 

29. TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDAYS. 

30. ONE OF THE RED SHIRTS. By H. Hatbnb. 
81. IN FOREST LANDS. By GoBDON Stablbs. 

32. SOME BOYS' DOINGS. By John Habbbbton. 

33. AN ISLAND AFLOAT. By GoBDON Stablbb. 
84. WANDERER AND KING. By O. V. Cainb. 

35. THE RIGHT O* THE LINE. By R. J. Powkr Bbrbbt. 

36. THE CLOISTER AND THB HEARTH. By Charles Rbadbl 

37. THE METEOR FLAG OF ENGLAND. By GoBDON Stablbb. 

38. SONS OF VICTORY. By O. V. Cainb. 

39. A SON OF THB SEA. By F. T. Bdllbn. 
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Prize and Oift Books. 



THE ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH LIBRARY. 

Thit Serin holds the potition of being by far and avmy the most 
arttstioaUy produced uries of popular boohs on the market. 
Printed on antique laid paper, and with many original 
illuitrtUions. Large erown 8vo. 2$. 6d, eeteh, 

L THE HISTOKT OF HENRY ESMOND. By W. M. Tuaokibat. 

2. THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. By W. M. Thaokseat. 

3. THE NEWCOMES. By W. M. Thaokbbat. 

4. VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thaokibat. 

5. JANE BTBB. Ad Antobiography. By OHAKLOm BboMe. 

6. SHIRLEY. A Tale. By Chablottb BbomtS. 

7. HYPATIA. By Ghablks KINQ8LKT. 

8. THE LAST OF THE BARONS. By LoBD Lttton. 

9. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPBH. By LoBD Ltttoh. 
10. THE CAXTONa By Lobd LnroK, 

U. CHARLES O'MALLEY. By Chablbb Levbb. 

12. CRANFORD. By Mn. Qabkbll. 

18. THE YIOAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Ouvbu Golobmith. 

14. THE BRIDE OF LAHMERMOOR. By Sir Wai/tbb Soott. 

16. I VANHOB. By Sir Wai/tbb Soott. 

16. OLD MORTALITY. By Sir WAi;rBB Soott. 

17. THE PIRATK By Sir Waltib Soott. 

18. ROB ROY. By Sir Walteb Soott. 

19. WAVBRLEY. By Sir Waltbb Soott. 

20. THE ARABIAN NIOHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. 

21. ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Dbvob. 

22. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mn. Cbatk. 

2S. THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. By J. FiNDfOBB Coopbb. 

24. THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaktxl Hawthobkb. 

25. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. By Natbanibl 

Hawthobkb. 

26. THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. By Nathaniel Hawtrobitb. 

27. ADAM BEDS. By Gbobob Eliot. 

28. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Chablbs Diokbnb. 

29. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By Gbobob Kuot. 
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James Nisbei <k Oo*s Li$t. 



THE PILGRIM SERIES. 

POPULAR EDITIONS OF STANDARD BOOKS. 

Crown 8vOt numerous JUuMtrcUiom, ts, each; wUk giU tiget, 
U, 64, eaek, ^ 

h BUNYAN^S PILGRIM'S FKOORBSS. 

?. BUNYAN'S HOLY WAR. 

«. FOXES BOOK OF MARTYRa 

4. BEN-HUR. By Liw Wallaoi. 

6. THE LAMPLIGHTER. By Maria S. CuMimra. 

6. UNCLE TOM»S CABIN. By H. R Stowk. 

7. ROBINSON OKUSOB. By Dahul Dkfob. 

8. MY DF^IHE. By SusAN Wabnkb. 

9. NOBODY. By Susan Warnkb. 

10. THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. By Mn. Shsbwood. 

11. THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 

13. GREAT MEN. By Fbkdbbio Mtbbs. 

14. UTTLE WOMEN AND GOOD WIVES. By L. M. Auoorr. 

15. DRAYTON HALL By JOLiA Mathbwb. 

10. THE END OF A COIL. By Susan Wabnbb. 

18. DIANA. By Susan Warmbb. 

19. STEPHEN M.D. By Susan Wabkbr. 

20. MELBOURNE HOUSE. By Susan Warnbb. 

22. TUB PHYSICIAN'S DAUGHTERS. By LuoT Nklbon. 

23. THE WIDE WIDE WORLD. By E. Wbthbrbll. 

24. DAISY. By Susan Wabnbb. 

26. DAISY IN THE FIELD. By Susan Warnbr. 
26. NOR'ARD OF THE DOGGER. By B. J. Mathxb. 

28. QUEECHY. By Susan Warnbb. 

29. DARE TO DO RIGHT. By Julia Mathbws. 

30. NETTIE'S MISSION. By Julia Mathbwb, 
81. YOKED TOGETHER. By Ellkn Davib. 

32. OPENING OF A CHESTNUT BURR By E. P. RoB. 

33. ST. ELMO. By A J. E. Wilson. 

34. NAOaa By Mri. J. B. Wbbb. 

35. BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. By B. P. ROB. 
3G, WYCH HAZEL. By Susan and A Warnbr. 
87. THE GOLD OF CHICKAREE. A Sequel 

38. THE OLD HELMET. By Susan Warnbb, 
40. GENERAL GORDON. By Major Sbton OuUBOHlbL. 
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Prize and Gift Books. 



41. A KNIGHT OF thb NINETEENTH CENTUBY. Bj E. P. Ros. 

42. IN THE DAYS OF BKUOE. By Ubaok Aquilab. 

43. HOME INFLUENCE. By Graoi Aouilar. 

44. A MOTHER'S KECOMPENSE. By Gbaob AoniLAB. 
46. THE YALE OF CEDABa By Graob Aouilab. 

46. THE GOLDEN LADDER. By SusAN and A Warnbb. 

47. INFELICE. By A. J. E. Wilsos. 

48. AT THE MERCY OF TIBERIUS. By A. J. B. \Yil80M. 

49. DORRINCOURT. By the Author of " BxpeUed." 

50. WESTWARD HO I By Chablbs Kinoblby. 
52. A RED WALLFLOWER. By Suban Wabnbr. 

6& JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mn. Obaik. 
54. ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. 

56. CRANFORD. By Mn. Gabull. 

57. HYPATIA. By Ohablbs Kimoslbt. 

58. IT IS NBYER TOO LATE TO MEND. By Ohablbb Rbadb. 

59. ADAM BEDS. By Gbobob Eliot. 

60. WAGES. By L. T. Mbadb. 

61. BETWIXT TWO FIRES. By J. Jackson Wbat. 

62. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By Gbobob Eliot. 

63. MATTHEW MELLOWDEW. By J. Jaokbon Wrat. 

64. NB8TLBTON MAGNA. By J. Jaokbon Wbay. 

66. THE KEY TO THE RIDDLE. By Maboabbt Oombib. 

67. WHEELS OF IRON. By L. T. Mbadb. 

68. DEBORAH. By Jambb M. Ludlow. 

69. DANESBURY HOUSK By Mn. Hbnbt Wood. 

70. TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDAYS. 

71. A TA LE OF TWO CITIES. By Chablbs Diokbns. 

72. THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By WiLXlB Coluns. 
7a WEST POINT COLOURS. By Anna Wabnbb. 
74. THE BISH0F3 SHADOW. By L T. Thubbton. 
76. SIMON HOLMES. By J. Jackson Wbat. 

76. THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Chab. Rbadb. 

77. STRANGE YET TRUE. By Dr. Maoadlat. 

78. ROMOLA By Gbobob Euot. 

79. WANDERER AND KING. By O. Y. CAun. 

80. CASTLE POYERTY. By L. T. Mbadb. 
8L THE WITCH MAID. By L. T. Mbadb. 

82. OLIYER TWIST. By Chab. DiOKBNB. 

83. GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. 

84. THROUGH BIBLE LANDS. By PmLip SoHATF, D.D. 
86. A SON OF THE SEA. By F. T. Bollbh. 

86. HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TAI.BS. 

87. SONS OF YIOTORY. By O. Y. Oauol 
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Jamu Nvibet & Co.'s Lid. 



THE SCHOOLBOY SERIES. 

A Series of Books for Boys, by popular auihorSj mahing 
splendid Gift and Pritte Books. Bound in cloth, with bold 
design in colour. Illustrated. Croum 8vo. Is. 6d. each. 

1. FRANK WEATHERALL. By W. C. Mbtcalps. 

2. EXPELLED. By the Author of " Domncourt." 

3. BOXALL SCHOOL. By the Author of " Expelled." 

4. THE YOUNG MAROONERS. By F. R. GouLDina 

6. HONEST JOHN STALLIBRASS. By J. Jaokboh 
Wbat. 

6. THE YARL'S YACHT. By J. M. E. Saxbt. 

7. WINNING HIS LAURELS By F. M. Holmes. 
9. THE VIKING BOYS. By J. M. E. Saxbt. 

10. WATCH AND WATCa By W. 0. Mbtoalfe. 

11. WILL IT LIFT1 By J. Jackson What. 

12. THE YOUNG STOWAWAY. By Mm. Gw). Cobbbtt. 
la GARTON ROWLEY. By J. Jackson What. 

14. THE SECRET OF THE MERE. By J. Jackson Wray. 

15. PAUL MEGGirS DELUSION. By J. Jackson Wbat. 

16. A MAN EVERY INCH OF HIM. By J. Jackson Wbat. 

17. IVANHOE, By Sir Walter Scow. 

18. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. 

19. CASHIERED. By Andrew Balfour. 

20. THE ROVER CARAVAN. By Gobdon Stables. 

21. THE LADS OF LUNDA. By J. M. E. Saxbt. 

22. TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDAYS. By Tom Hughes. 

23. ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Dbpob, 

24. THE KING'S GUARDS. By R. Power Berrey. 

25. ON THE WORLD'S ROOF. By J. M. Oxley. 

26. IN THE SWING OF THE SEA. By J. M. Oxlet. 

27. OLIVER TWIST. By Chas. DiCKSNa 

28. GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. 

29. ABOVE-BOARD. By W. C. Metcalfe. 

30. THAT LOON C BAXTERS'. By W. Skinner. 

31. HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALE& 

32. BROWN. By Dorothea Moore. 

33. THE CITY AT THE POLE. By Gordon Stables. 

34. IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. By Charles 

Rbadi. 
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Prize and Gift Books. 



THE BERNERS SERIES. 

Booki by favourite Authotrt, Bound in doth with gilt Uttering 
and emboited daigfk JUuttrated, Crown 8vo, Is, 6d, 

1. THE THRONB OF DAVID. By J. H. Inqraham. 

2. A PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID. 

3. THE PILLAR OF FIRE. By J. H. Inobaham. 

4. THE SIEGE OF DERRY. A Tnle of the RoTolution of 1688. 
6. TOO LATE FOR THE TIDBMILL. By K. A. Rand. 

6. A DREAM OF THE NORTH SEA. By J. Rdnciman. 

7. WANDERING HOMES. By LuoT Nelson. 

8. FRANK WEATHERALL. By W. 0. MnoALra. 

9. SHORT LIVES OF MEN WITH A MISSION. 
10. EXPELLED. By the Author of " Dorrinooart.'' 

12. THE CHILDREN'S PILGRIMAGE. By L. T. Miadr. 

13. THE YOUNG MAROONBRS. By F. R. Godldino. 

14. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver GoLDSMirn. 
16. A CANDLE IN THE SEA. By K A. Rand. 

16. JOHN KNOX AND HIS TIMES. By Misi Wabrsn. 

17. C. H. SPURGKON. The Story of hii Life. By Rev. J. Ellis 

18. SEVEN SONS. By "Dablbt Dalb." 

23. BOXALL SCHOOL. By the Author of "Dorrinoourt" 

25. HONEST JOHN STALLIBRASS. By J. Jackson Wbat. 

27. DRAYTON HALL. By Julia Matubws. 

29. NOBODY. By Susan Wabnbb. 

3a EXILES OF THE TYROL. By Mrs. Rat. 

33. ROMOLA. By Gbobor Eliot. 

34. THE SCARLET LETTER. By N. Ha^vtoornb, 
86. BIBLE WARNINGS. By the Rev. Dr. Nbwton. 

86. WAVERLBY. By Sir Walteb Scott. 

87. GLEN LUNA. By Anna Warner. 

88. SOLDIERS AND SERVANTS OF CHRIST. By Anna 

Lbubbb. 



Jamiz Ifisbet & Cc's List, 



THE WHITEHALL LIBRART. 

PrifUfd on Anttqrie Cream-laid Paper, Oroton Svo, hound in 
Qreen and Gold. Price U, Cd, eath, 

1. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Loid Ltttov, 

3. JANE EYRE. By Charlottb Brontk. 

4. HYPATIA. By Chablss Kinqblit. 

5. IVANHOE. By Sir Waltib Scott. 

6. CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gabkbli., 

7. ROB ROY. By Sir Wam?«r Soott. 

8. THE LAST OF THE BARONS. By Lord Lttton. 

9. THE PIRATE. By Sir Walter Soott. 

10. HENRY ESMOND. By W. M. Thackkrat. 

11. OLD MORTALITY. By Sir Walter Scott. 

12. THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. By Sir Waltbr 

Soott. 

13. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Ouvbr Oold- 

BMITB. 

14. THE CAXTONS. By Lord LrreoH. 

16. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTa 
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Prize and Gift Books. 



By B. lilVINaSTON PRBSOOTT, 
Author of "Soarlet and Steel,'* So, 

THE MEASURE OF A MAN. Extra orown Svo. 2k 6cL 
" A good romance, full of illiision, and with fin« efleot"— DaiZy CkronicU. 
*' A notable luooMi."— fieoCmton. 

THE RIP'S REDEMPTION. A Trooper*i Storj. With Frontb- 
piece. Kxtr« crown Sro. 2i. 6d. AUo demy Sto^ gilt edgoi. 5e. 

" Heartily welcome . . . always intereating . . . will well pay penuaL**— 
BcoUman. 

"Well written . . . brightly coloured . . . pecnUarlyattracUTe."—l>Miu(M 
Advtrtiur, 



By L. T. MBADB. 

THE RED OAF OF LIBERTY. Extra erown 8to. 6i. 

IN THE FLOWER OF HER YOUTH. Extra crown Sro. 6i. 

CASTLE POVERTY. Extra orown 8vo. Si. 

THE WITCH MAID. Extra crown Sro. 2i. 6d. ; and plain, 28. 

THE CLEVEREST WOMAN IN ENGLAND. Extra crown 8vo. 
2e.6d. 

WHEEIA OF IRON. Extra orown 8to. 3i. 

WAGES. A NoTol. Extra orown 8to. fla ; and gilt. 2e. 6d. 

GOOD LUCK. With Ulnetrationi by W. Lavoi. Crown 8vo. 
li.6d. 

THE CHILDREN'S PILGRIMAGE* With Illiiitrationi. Crown 
8vo. Ifl. 6d. 

"Display! rlTld ee uc e pt loa of character, and clear, gmphle deeorlption. 
The story Is full of incident and adventure."— £«l«rary Chwrihman. 
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Jamu Nisbei dk Co.'s List. 



By Mn. 8AXBT. 

VIEINO BOYa With lUnstnitioiii. Grown Sra li. 6d. 
" WbolMome and manly in tone^ the book to tlicmwglily frtth aad iiatat^ 

** We prophMy that tho tide of the TUdng boyi and their wild deeda win 
become aa popular aa 'The Lada of I^inda,' and all the other atoriee with 
which Mn. Baxby haa delighted ^u.^—AthmmiM. 

THE LADS OF LUNDA. mutrated. drown 8vo. li. 6d. 

*' A perfect book for boya— generooa, wholeeome, manlv in tone, and withal 
thoroughly young, freah, and natunJ. We recommend the book heartily, 
not only to ail boya, but to OTexybody who knowa and Hkea brave boya."— 
OtMrdum. 

"A capital book. Thetalaaarafullof fanandpathoa.**— ^OMaiiai. 

THE TABL'S YAOHT. With Dliutrmtioni. Grown Sra la. 6d. 
••• The Tarl'aTacht 'to a dalightiul aaquol to the ' Ladaof Londa."*— Kawt. 

THE HOME OF A KATUBAIIST. By JnaiB IL K Saxbt mad 
the Bev. BiOT Bdmonbtoh. With Illiiatrfttiona. Grown 8va 
3b. 6d. 
*' We would fain linger long ofer the aeenea which thto excellent volume 

brings up before ua. Ilieattthorshaveput togethar a very refreshing aaao< 

memoriea."— fiolnniby JUvigw. 



By a M. a OTiARKW (Mm Pereira). 

THE KING'S BEGRUITS; or. In the Dayi of F^r«ieriek tho 
Great. Illaatmted. Extm erown 8vo. Si. 6d. 

BABON AND SQUIRE. AStoryof the Thirty Yeara' War. Fran 
the German of N. Nosldbohsv. With uliutntiona. Extra 
erown 8vo. 2b. 6d. 
■< It to a romance of the achool of Sir Walter Scott, abounding in atlirlng 

inddenta, and not without a certain value aa vifidly calling up the bommb 

and erenta of real hlBto«y.'* ~ fipal w iaii. 

THE DUKE'S PAGE ; or, " In the Days of Lather." A Stoiy for 
Boya. From the German. Hlnatrated. Extra erown 8va 
2b. 6d. 
•• A capital atoiy for boya."— ^Tuardiaii. 

"Thto to one of the moot faartnaHwg hiBtorical talea we have eter raad."— > 
BritiA Wttklp, 
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Prize and Gift Books. 



By SUSAN WABNBR 
Large erown Svo, 2i. ; with gilt edget, Si. 6d. 

1. THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 

2. MY DBSIRK 
S. NOBODY. 

4. THE END OF A COIL. 

5. DUlSA. 

6. STEPHEN, M.D. 

7. MELBOURNE HOUSE. 

8. DAISY. 

9. DAISY IN THE FIELD. 
10. QUEEOHY. 

IL WYCH HAZEL. By Susan and Anna Warnnb. 

12. THE GOLD OF CHIOKARBE. A Sequel to '* Wyeh Haiel." 

18. THE OLD HELMET. 

14. A LETTER OF CREDIT. 

15. THE GOLDEN LADDER. Bj Susan and Anna Wabnib. 

16. A RED WALLFLOWER. 
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Jamu Nisha & Co.^b List, 



By AONES OIBEBNK 

*'1Um thAt bear MIm Olbwne'k xiAm« an ' tlw bertof tha bart^' No wrttv 
•xeaLi her in thia daparttnant of Utaratora.*— Jfrwiflb ITcmc 

'*That tha atoty ia Miaa Oibania'a guarantaaa rafinaoiant and Chriatiaa 
prineipla. "— CkurcAauuk 



THE DALRTHPLES. With lUoitntioiii. OhMpSditioiL la. 6d. 
"An intaraating tala, axhlbitlng aoma atrUdng aituattona."— Cilkiirclk Attt. 

"LEAST SAID, SOONEST MENDED.* Oheap Edition, la. 6d. 

"To aay that it la by Mlaa Gfbarae la at onoa to neommand the atory 
highly to girla"— ^avcr. 

NUMBER THREE WINIFRED PLAOB. Cheap Edition, la. 6d. 

" ▲ delightful Btoty. and, we need haidly add— being Mlaa Gfibeme^a— la 
full of the highest and moat profitable raligUyua teaohlDg."— Jteoori. 

*' Mlaa Giberne'a book la for gentler readers. It appeala very delleataly 
to their aofter aympathiea, and Introduoea them to one young girl at leaat 
who may eenre aa a model or ideal to them. It la writtan In a pleaafng 
aympathetle atyle.**— fieoteaiafi. 

MISS CON ; or, AU Thoae QiiU. 2a. 6d. 

" Conatanee Conway ia a charming heroin^ Her diary la aa admliabla 
eolleotion of character akatohea.'*— J<*«un»ai. 

ENID'S SILVER BOND. 2m. 6d. 

"Bnld'a nature la ea8entia]lyherol& . . . ThaotharehaxBetanareeleverty 
aketched. "—Tmu, 

ST. AUSTIN'S LODGE ; or, Mr. Berkeley and hia NIeeea. 2i. 6d. 

" A. veiy good example of the author's well-known atyle. It is oaref uUy 
written, and la in all reapeots a conaclentloua performance.*— j4«cMieai]r. 
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Prize and Oyft Books. 



AGNBS GIBERNirS WORELS-oontinued. 



BEBYL AKD PBABL. lUuitnted. 2m. ^ 
"One of MiM GflMnM'a most delightful UJimTSmtHL 

KATHLEBN. Ulutnted. Crown 8to. 2i. 6d. 
« ▲ fMdiiAtliig tele.-— £MonL 

BWXJKTBBIAB. Uluinied. li. 6d. 

AIM^: A Tale of the Dayi of Jamei the Seoond. niiutratod. 
Crown 8to. 2b, 6d. 

DBCIMA'S PBOMISB. 2i. 6d. 
** One of the best and loandeet booka we have eeen-'^Pitfttie 0|»<a<m. 

BEADY, AYE BEADY! la. 6d. 

« ^ channing etozy, which dieplaye all thie well>known wiitei'a knowledge 
of girla and their habits of mfaid.'*— J ce< im a w . 

DAISY OF OLD MEADOW, la. 

"Then are few boys or girls to whom thJa story will not prove Intenatlng 
reading."— Cbari CVtvulor. 

OLD UBfBBELLAS ; or, Clairie and her Mother, la. 
" The book ia bright and lively, and wUl be read with plesaurs and profit " 



MILES MUBCHISON. Ulnatrated. Small orown 8Ta la. 

ai 



Jama Niabet & Go's LisL 



THE PRESENTATION SERIES. 

Thi$ 9eries it ipeeiaUp intended for the ute of tko9e who detire &ooJb 
<u preaenU for yoiumg peojpU, wKick tkaU be of enore tkan tke 
ordinary value, amd exceptionally hamdeome in binding and 
deiiffn. The bookt, all copyright atorieet are carefully eeleetei 
from the toorke of well'known authors; each volmw»e ie dearly 
printed on good papery and containe in most caaee eolonred 
pietureef and in a few oatee where the picturee are not eolonred a 
very large number of black and white ittuetrationt. The cover it 
ttrikingly efective, with tte FuU Leather back and eidee, with 
out edgee and Handeome OUt Design, Large Crown 9vo, 5f . 

1. FIGHTING THE FLABiSS. By R. li. Ballaatthb. 

2. THB LIFEBOAT. By R. Id. Ballanttni. 

9. ONE OF THE RED SHIRTS. By H. Hatkrs. 

4. FACE TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON. By O. V. Oaiotl 

6. IN THE YEAR OF WATERLOO. By 0. V. Cawb. 

6. WANDERER AND KING. By O. V. Oainb. 

7. SONS OF VICTORY. By O. V. Cawb. 

8. FROISSART IN BRITAIN. By Hbbbt Nbwbolt. 

9. THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By V. 

Bbookb-Hunt. 

10. A FIGHT FOR FREEDOBf. By Gobdon Stablbs. 

11. ON WAR'S RED TIDE. By Gobdon Stablb. 

12. GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. Copyright TniiBUtioik by 

N. J. Davidson, B.A. 

18. THE METEOR FLAG OF ENGLAND. By Gobdon 

Stablbs. 
14. MY LADY JOANNA By Miss Evbbbit-Gbbbn. 

16. THE LIFE OF LORD ROBERTS. By V. Bbookb. 
Hunt, 
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JPriize and Gift Books. 



THE SELECT SERIES. 

The Serie» U Urongly recommended; the cnUhor$ hear weU-ktwwn 
names; the books are well bound; the excellenee and quantity of 
the iUmtrationa being a noticeable feature, Orown 8vo, tt. 6d, 

1. FROISSABT IN BRITAIN. By Henry Nbwbolt. 

2. F. G. TAIT : A Lcte Rboobd. By J. L. Low. 

a LORD ROBERTS: A Life for Boys. By Violet 
Bbooke-Hunt. 

4. THE CHILDHOOD OF QUEEN VICTORIA, By 
Mrs* Qerald Qubney. 

6. THE CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. By Mia. 
Marshall. 

6. TUDOR QUEENS AND PRINCESSES. By Sarah 

Tttler. 

7. WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Violet Brooke-Hunt. 

8. ON THE DISTAFF SIDE. By Gabriellb Festing, 

0. IN SHAKSPERPS ENGLAND. By Mrs. F. S. Boas. 
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Jama Niabet & CoU List. 



THE GIRLS' HOUDAT LIBRARY. 

Sdeeted Storiafor OxrU, induding copyright w>rh$ by Mn, Motu- 
worih^ L, T, Meade, dse. Bound in aUradiwe ttyU^ doiK extra, 
fully illuttraUd, Large erown 8vo, te. 6d, each, 

1. THE OLOSB OF ST. OHBISTOPHBB'S, Bj Mri. Kauhalu 

2. NEW BELATIONS. A Story for Girli. Bj Mn. Kabshall. 
8. THOSE THBEK A Story for GirU. By Mrs. MlBaHATJi. 

4. LAUBEL GBOWNS. By Mn. Marshall. 
6. HOUSES ON WHEELS. By Bfra. Mabshau. 

6. THE LADY'S MANOB. By Mn. Mabshall. 

7. ONLY SUSAN. By Mrs. Mauhall. 

8. UNDER THE LABURNUMS. By Mn. Mabshalu 

9. THE QRIM HOUSK By Mn. Molxswobth. 

10. THE CLEVEREST WOMAN IN ENGLAND. By L. T. 
Mbadb. 

12. LIZETTBb A Story for Girl& By Mn. Mabbhall. 

13. KATHERINE'S KEY& By Sabah Doudnxt. 

14. IJLDY ROSALIND. By Mn. Mabshall. 

16. DEOIMA'S PROMISE. By AoNXS Gibbrnb. 

17. THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA By 

W. W. Tullooh. 

18. SILVER CHIMES. A Story for Children. By Mn. Mabshall. 

19. DAPHNE'S DECISION; or. WHICH SHALL IT BE? By 

Mn. Mabshall. 

20. CASSANDRA'S CASKET. ByMn. Marshall. 
2L POPPIES AND PANSIES. By Bfra. Mabshall. 

24. DEWDROPS AND DIAMONDS. By Mn. Marshall. 

26. HEATHER AND HABEBELL. By Mrs. MabhhaTiL. 

27. IN THE PUBPL& By Mn. Mabshalu 
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Prize wnd Qifi Books, 



THE GIRLS' HOLIDAY LIBRARY-continued. 

28. EASTWARD HO! Bj Mrs. Marshall. 

29. MISS CON ; or, All ThoM QirU. By Aonk Gibebnk 
80. KATHLEEN. By Aqnbs Gibbbkb. 

31. ENID'S SILVER BOND. By Aonks Oibbrhb. 

32. BBRTL AND PEARL. By Aokbs Gibbbnb. 
83. ST. AUSTIN'S LODGE. By Aonbs Gibbbnb. 
89. AIMEK By AoNBS Gibbbkb. 

42. LITTLE WOMEN AND GOOD WIVES. By L. M. Alcott. 
48. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By Gborob Euot. 

46. THE MEASURE OF A MAN. By K Livingston Prbsoott. 

47. UNSTORIED IN HISTORY. By Oabbibllb Fbstinq. 

48. THE KEY TO THE RIDDLE. By Maboabbt Coubib. 

49. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Coas. Dickbnb. 

GO. THE RIFS REDEMPTION. By K Livingston Pbbboott. 

51. MY LADY JOANNA. By E. Evbbbtt-Gbben. 

52. WHEN THE DREAM IS PAST. By EvA Jambson. 

63. THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL-GIRL. ByGBACBSxBBBiNO. 

54. ALISON'S ORDEAL. By Adbunb Sbbobant. 

55. THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Chas. Rbadb. 

56. THE STORY OF A MOTHER. By Janb H. Findlatbb. 

58. THE WORK OF OLIVER BYRD. By Aobunb Sbbobant. 

59. POOR SONS OF A DAY. By Allan M*Aulat. 

60. THE WITCH MAID. By L. T. Mbadb. 

61. ROMOLA. By Geobob Eliot. 

62. GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. 

63. HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 

64. THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Violst 

Bboobb-Hunt. 
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Jatnes NisbU & CoJs List. 



THE SCHOOL GIRL SERIES. 

A idteUd list of StoHet for Oirlt by weU-known Author*, The 
Books are bound in dainty fusion with a fuU-colaured ink 
design. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

1. THE ROSES OF BINQWOOD. By Mn. Marsbali. 

2. REX AND REGINA. By Mn. Makbhall. 

8. DULCIBEL'S DAY-DREAM. By Mn. Mabshall. 

4. THE DALBTMPLSS. By Aozm Giberhe. 

6. ** LEAST SAID, SOONEST MENDED.*' By Aons GiBBun. 

6. NX7MBER THREE WINIFRED PLACE. By Aoinn Gibkbnb. 

7. READY, AYE READY! By AoNU GiBUuri. 

8. GROSS CORNERS. By Anna Wabm n. 

9. MISTRESS MATCHETTS BHSTAKE. By Mn. MAWfiyAM, 

10. ONE LITTLE VEIN OF DROSS. By Roth Lamb, 

11. CRANFORD. By Mn. Gaskkll. 

12. OLD CRUSTYS NIECE. By J. Jaokson Wrat. 

18. A VERY ROUGH DIAMOND. By Flobinob Warden. 

14. GOOD LUCK. By L. T. Mbadb. 

16. THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL-GIRL. ByOBACBSrEBBiNO. 

16. LADY TEMPLE'S GRANDCHILDREN. By Min Btbevit. 

Grbbn. 

17. WHAT KATY DID. By Suban Cooudqb. 

18. BESSIE HARRINGTON'S VENTURE. By Jdua Mathbwbl 

19. THE HOME AT GREYLOCK. By Bin. Prbntibs. 

20. CISSY'S TROUBLES. By " Dabley Dale." 

21. THE GRIM HOUSE. By Mn. MoLSawoBTH. 
29L ROMOLA. By Georob EuoT. 

23. ONLY SUSAN. By Mn. Mabshall. 

24. THE ClilLDREN'S PILGRIMAGE. By L. T. Mbadb. 

25. OLIVER TWIST. By Chas. Diokbns. 

26. GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. 

27. "BROWN." A Stoet of Watbbloo Year. By Dobothea 

Moore. 

28. SWEETBRIAR. By Aqnes Oibbbn& 

29. GERALD AND DOLLY. By D'Ebtebbb. 
SO. HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 

31. BESSIE AT SCHOOL. By Joanna H. Mathews. 
82. BESSIE AT THE SEASIDE. Bt Joanna H. Mathews. 
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Prize and Gift Books, 



THE HALF-HOUR LIBRARY OF TRAVEL, 
NATURE, AND SCIENCE. 

In aUraelive bimdimg^ and cowUUning nearly 100 lUuttratiotu in 
each volume. Crown 8vo, $$, 6d. eaeh. OiU edgeh St, 

1. HALF.HOUBS ON THB QUARTBR-DEGK. The Spaniih 
Anii«(U to Sir Oloadealey Shovel, 1670. 

3. HALF-HOUBS IN AIB AND SKY. The Marvels of the 
Univene. 

3. HALF-HOUBS IN FIBLD AND FOREST. By Ber. J. Q. 

Wood, M.A 

4. HALF-HOUBS IN THB DBBP. The Natvn and Wealth of 

the Sea. 

6. HALF-HOUBS IN THE TINY WORLD. The Wonden of 

Iiiieot Life. 

ft. HALF-HOUBS IN THB HOLY LAND. By NoBMAir 

BIAOLBOD, D.D. 

7. HALF-HOUBS IN MANY LANDa Arotio, Torrid, and 

Temperate. 

8. HALF-HOUBS WITH A NATURALIST. Bamblei near the 

Seaahore. By the Bev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

0. HALF-HOUBS IN THE FAB NOBTH. Life amid loe and Snow. 

10. HALF-HOUBS IN THE FAB SOUTH. The People and 
Seenery of the Tropiot. 

IL HALF-HOUBS IN THE FAB EAST. Among the People and 
Wonden of India. 

U. HALF-HOUBS IN WOODS AND WILDS. Adventuree of 
Sport and TraveL 

IS. HALF-HOUBS UNDEBGBOUND. Yoloanoei, Minee, andOavee. 

14. HALF-HOUBS AT SEA Storiee of Yoyage, Adventure, and 

Wreek. 

15. HALF-HOURS IN THB WIDE WEST. Over Monnkaina. 
18. HALF-HOUBS IN BABLY NAYAL ADYBNTUR& 
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James Nisbet & Co's List, 



THE SUNSHINE SERIES. 

(kwmSvo. li.6d. JUiutnUed, 

2. OLIVER'S OLD PIOTUBBS. By Mn. Mabshall. 
6. HIDDEN HOMES. By M. A. Padll Riplit. 

6. SIR VALENTINE'S VICTORY. By Mn. Maeshall. 

7. GERALD AND DOLLT. By D'Estxrbb. 
a STEPHEN, M.D. By Subak Warnkb. 

11. DAINTRBB. By the Author of " Expelled,'* kc 

12. ST. MARTIN'S SUMMER. By Rou Pobtu. 

la MRS. LESTER'S G1RI£. By the Author of *'Mis8 Manton's 
GirU" 

17. THE OLDER BROTHER. By Pambt. 

19. A VANISHED HAND. By Sarah Doudnkt. 

20. STEPPING HEAVENWARD. By Mn. Pmiitws. 

21. RUBY AND PEARL. By Mn. Marshall. 

22. TIME TRIES. By Mn. Marshall. 

24. IN THE DAYS OF BRUGK By Graoi Aodilab. 

26. THE PINK OF PERFEOTION. By Mn. Marshall. 

27. THROUGH SHADOW TO SUNSHINE. By Mn. Hornzbrook. 

28. 8TELLAF0NT ABBEY. By Mn. Marshall. 

29. BESSIE ON HER TRAVELS. By Joanna H. ^Iathbwb. 

30. BESSIE AND HER FRIENDS. By Joanna H. BIathbwb. 
81. MAGGIE AND BESSIE. By Joanna H. Mathbwb. 

S2. THREE LITTLE SPADES. By Anna B. Wabnbb. 

33. MORAG: A Tale of Highland Life. By Mn. MiLNB Bab. 

34. THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH BIBLE. By ICn. Batlt. 

35. LITTLE BRICKS. By "Darlet Dalb." 

36. BESSIE AT SCHOOL. By Joanna H. Mathbwb. 
88. BESSIE AT THE SEASIDE. By J. H. Mathbws. 

39. BESSIE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. By J. H. Mathbwb. 
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Priae and Gift Books. 



THE STANDARD SERIES. 

A Series of Popular Boohe in Koandy aite, iquare ISmo^ wUk dear 
type, and neaily bound in doth, toith full gilt hack, 16mOi 
U, net. 

THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND. By W. M. Thaokirat. 

IVANHOB. By Sir Waltkb Soott. 

HYPATIA. By Cbablss Kjnoblbt. 

THE VIOAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Olivkb Goldbmith. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. By Thomas Oabltlb. 

CRANFORD. By Mn. Qasull. 

THE BRIDE OF LAHMERMOOR. By Sir Waltkb Soorr. 

THE PIRATE. By Sir Waltkb Soott. 

OLD MORTALITY. By Sir Waltkb Soott. 

ROB ROY. By Sir Waltkb Soott. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir Waltkb Soott. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. By Natuakibl Hawthornk. 



THE GOLDEN SILENCE SERIES. 

Storiee for ChUdren, by Miu Oibeme^ Mn, Marthallt J, Jaekion 
Wray, and others. With lUuetrations, Small Crown 890, 
Attraetivdy bound in doth. It. each. 

2. AUNT JANE'S HERO. By Mn. Prxntibs. 

3. MICHAEL'S TREASURES. By Mn. Mabshall. 

7. MR. RUTHERFORD'S CHILDREN. By Susan Wabhkb. 

9. EFFIE'S FRIENDS ; or, Chroniolei of the Wooda and Shore, 
la MATTHEW FROST. By Mn. Mabshall. 
11. MY LADY BOUNTIFUL. By Mn. Mabshall. 
I2L THREE PATHS IN LIFE. By E. Bablbb. 
18. GRAN. By E. A. a D. 
14. THREE TIMES THREE. By Pabst. 
29 
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TSE GOLDEN SHJENCB SERIES-Mntinaed. 



16. PAT^ INHBRITANC& By ICn. ICabshall. 

16. NATUBirS OBNTLBBCAN. BjMn. MABSHALk 

17. THB BRIDES HOHB. By Mn. Mabhwalu 
Ig. MILES MUBOmSON. By MiM OxBiBin. 

1ft. SOME COMMON INSEOT& Br Shilt Dibdik. 

20. FOOTSTEPS OF FORTUNE. By EsmA Stuaia 

28. THE 8T0BY OF JOHN MABBBOK. By Mn. ifAimAT^^ 
23. MY OBANDMOTHBB'S PICTURES. By Uxu. Mabbhall. 

21. HIGH AND LOWLT. By Ellbn L. Datib. 

25. PETER PENQEIXY; or, Trae ■■ the dook. By Ber. J. 
Jaouoh Wbat. 

27. JACK HORNER THE SECOND. By Rev. J. Jaokboh Wbai. 

28. A SUNBEAM*8 INFLUENCE. By Udy DuNBomB. 

29. A BOY'S WILL. By BiXBIf Davib. 

SO. THREE LITTLE SISTEB& By Mn. Mabhhalk 
31. THREE LITTLE BROTHERS. By Mn. Mabbhata. 
88. WHEN I WAS YOUNG. By Mn. Mabbham^ 

84. GOLDEN SILENCE. By Mn. Mabbhaij,. 

85. LETTICE LAWSON'S LEGACY. By Mn. Mabbball. 

86. SIR BENJAMIN'S BOUNTY. By Mn. Mabbhati> 
S7. MASTER MARTIN. By Mn. Mabbhalu 

38. KITTEN PILGRIMS. By R. M. Ballaiittvbl 

39. GEOFFREY HALLAM; or. The derk of the Perieh. By 

J. Jaokbon Wbat. 

40. <'A SONG OF SIXPENCE" FOR THB BAIRNa By 

J. Jaokbon Wbat. 

41. DAISY OF OLD MEADOW. Sy AainB Qibbbnb. 

42. OLD UMBRELLAS. By AWBi Gibbbnb. 
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Prize and Gift Book^ 



FOB THE CHILDREN. 

Paper Boards, la net ; in clothi 18. 6<L 



By the Author of 
"The Story of Little Black Sambo." 

THE STORY OF THE TEASING MONKEY. With 

36 Coloured lUustrationB. 
PAT AND THE SPIDER, With 36 FuU-page Coloured 

Illustrations. Royal 32mo. 
THE STORY OF LITTLE DEOCHIE-HEAD. With 36 

Coloured Illustrations. Royal 32mo. 
THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK QUIBBA. With 

36 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Royal 32ma 
THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK MINGO. With 

36 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Royal 32ma 



By ANNE BATOHBLOR 
LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD. With 24 Coloured lUus- 

trations. Royal 32mo. 
LITTLE GOLDEN HAIR. A Story of the Three Bears. 

With 28 Coloured Illustrations. Royai 32mo. 
OLD NURSERY RHYMES. Illustrated by Anne 

Batcrblor. Favourite Rhymes for Children. With 

24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Royal 32ma 
THE STORY OF JESUS. The Story of the Life of Our 

Lord for Children. With 32 Full-page Illustrations in 

Colour. Demy 16mo, Is. 6d. 



By J. S. TBMPLAR. 
**JANE." How vain Jane became plain Jane. With 
24 Coloured Illustrations. Royal 32mo. 



By ARTHUB ORAXFORD. 
LITTLE OLAF AND THE BEARS. With 20 Coloured 
Illustrations by Hxnrt Austin. Royal 32mo. 



By ARTHUR LATARD. 
BILLY MOUSE. With 20 Coloured Illustrations. 
HARRIET HARE. 16mo. With 20 Coloured Illustrations. 
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James Nisbet & Co*s LisL 



THE ROSE SERIES. 

AUraotivdy hoimd in wot doth do^rdb. SmaU orcwn 8vo, 
lauttraUdL 9d. each. 

DOLLY'S CHARGE. By Bsatbiox MabshaUi, 

FBAMILODE HALL. By Mn. Mabshall. 

THE BOY GUARDLAI^. By 0. K. BOWEH. 

OUR LADDIE. By Misi L. J. ToMUireoif. 

HELEN ; or, Temper and ite Ooxiseqnencei. By Bin. QULDtnom, 

THE CAPTAIN'S STORY ; or, The Dirobedient Son. By W. S. 

Mabtim. 
MOUNTAIN MILL. By H. O. CoAPl. 
A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. By Mr». Mabshall. 
DAISY BRIGHT. By Mn. Mabshall. 
SAM'S MISSION. By Bkatbigb Mabshall. 
MONA. By H. S. Stbbatfeild. 

WIDOW WINPENNY'S WATCHWORD. By J. Jaokso!! Wbat. 
THE MAN WITH THE KNAPSACK. By J. Jackson Wbat. 
LOTTA'S LIFE MISTAKE. By Mr^ Eyxbbd Poolb. 
VIOLET IN THE SHADE. By Mw. Mabshall. 
GENTLEMAN JIM. By &In. E. Pbbmtibs. 
A ROSE WITHOUT THORNS. By Mn. Mabshall. 
KATIE : A Daughteb of thb Krao. By M. A. Gilhobb. 
PRIMROSE. By Mrs. Mabshall. 
FAN'S BROTHER. By Beatbiob Mabshall. 
LIGHT ON THE LILY. By Mrfc Mabshall. 
THE PRINCESSES OF PENRUTH. By Mabt Debbubak. 



JAMES NISBET k CO., LTD., BBRNERS STREET, W. 
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